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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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ATDEER ISLAND ON THE MERRI- 
MACE, 1888. 


R. S. S. 
| By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

















ware, for he loved thee well, our Merri- 
mack, 
From wave and shore a low and long la- 
ment ° 
For him whose last look sought thee, as 
he went 
The unknown way from whence no step 
comes back. 
And ye, O ancient pine-trees, at whose feet 
He saw, in life, the sunset’s reddening 
glow, 
Let the soft south wind through your 
needles blow 
Afitting requiem tenderly and sweet! 
No fonder lover of all lovely things 
Shall walk where once he walked; no 
smile more glad 
Greets friends than his, who friends in all 
men had; 


| Whose pleasant memory to that island 


clings 
Where a dear mourner, in the home he left, 


’ Oflove’s sweet solace cannot be bereft! 


AMESBURY, Mass. 


~ 


MORS ET VITA. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 











“UspER the roots of the roses, 
Down in the dark, rich mold, 
The dust of my dear one reposes 
Like a spark which night incloses 
When the ashes of the day are cold.”’ 


“Under the awful wings 
Which brood over land and sea, 
And whose shadows nor lift nor flee— 
This is the order of things, 
And hath been from of old; 
First production, 
And last destruction: 
8e the pendulum swings, 
While cradles are rocked and bells are 
tolled.” 


“Not under the roots of the roses, 
But under the luminous wings 
Of the King of kings 
The soul of my love reposes, 
With the light of morn in her eyes, 
Where the Vision of Life discloses 
Life that sleeps not nor dies.” 


“Under or over the skies 
What is it that never dies? 
Spirit—if such there be— 
Whom no one hath seen nor heard, 
We do not acknowledge thee; 
For, spoken or written word, 
Thou art but a dream, a breath; 


Certain is nothing but Death!” 
New York Crry. 


THANKSGIVING. 


BY His EMINENCE, CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
ARCABISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 








To tae Epiror or THE INDEPENDENT: 
Ir Would afford me pleasure to comply 
with your request by sending you aThanks- 
fiving article for THe INDEPENDENT. 
Assuredly we have many reasons to 
Ptaise “the Giver of all good gifts” for 
: blessings we enjoy as a nation and as 
individuals, We are in profound peace 
While other nations are preparing for war. 
®are enjoying unexampled prosperity 


> While other people are struggling for the 


Means of subsistence. Above all we 








: — the luxury of liberty tempered by 


and justice, while other races are 
by the yoke of tyranny. 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1888. 


But I regret that my unceasing duties 
do not afford me the leisure of discussing 
in an appropriate manner this cherished 
subject. Iam with great respect, 

Yours, faithfully in Christ, 

J. CARD. GipBons, Abh. Balt. 
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AT HOME—THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


THANKSGIVING Day is the great ‘‘ At 
Home” day of the American people. It 
is the day of returns to the “old place,” 
the day of dinners and of reunions. 
‘*Come home, children, on Thanksgiving 
Day,” slowly writes the trembling fingers 
of a venerable sire. The palsy and 
rheumatism have not yet touched his 
heart; as one soon sees when with glis- 
tening eyes (what life tears put into 
smiles!) he reads the prompt answer,‘‘We 
are all coming.” 

And they come: John from the city, 
with his whole family, Mary from the 
seminary, Ben from the college and 
David from the farm (he doesn’t have far 
to come), with Ruth his wife and their 
rosy-faced, rollicking youngsters. Joy- 
ous is the greeting! Father is a boy 
again. Indeed, Father is ‘‘ Grandfather” 
now, and he ‘‘ remembers away back” so 
much more readily than he can the re- 
cent yesterdays; and he is almost deceived 
into the idea that little ‘*‘ Bobus” here is 
his own John of the other years, and that 
David's ‘‘ Tom” is David playing his boy- 
hood over again. Happy old man! Giv- 
ing the dénial to Spenser’s picture of age 
when 











** Delight is laid abed, and pleasure, past; 

No sun now shines, clouds have all overcast.” 
And justifying Steele’s description of ‘‘an 
healthy old fellow” who “is the happiest 
creature living.” And ‘‘ Grandmother” 
—let the poets tell of her, with her cheer- 
ful face and her great heart and the warm 
hugs she gives all the Thanksgiving 
comers—from John the Senior down to 
the tender little pink treasure that Ruth 
has wrapped up so warmly this first 
Thanksgiving morning that this pair of 
little blue eyes ever saw. 

Glad Thanksgiving Day! What hopes 
go before it and what joyous memories 
follow after! Every minute of the day, 
from early rising to the weary and yet 
reluctant good-night, is packed with glad- 
ness. The rides, the starting, the arriv- 
ing, the kissing, the unwrapping, the 
romping, the eating, the singing—thank 
God for the gifts that inspire us to ap- 
point Thanksgiving Days! And thank 
God for Thanksgiving Days! For the first 
we can remember and for the last we en- 
joyed and best of all for the coming 
Thanksgiving Day in this somber, victo- 
rious November in this good year of our 
Lord (and this last of our “ President”) 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
eight! 

Thanksgiving Day ‘‘at home.” This is 
the joy of it all—‘‘at home”.and not at 
the * hotel.” Think of Thanksgiving Day 
at the hotel! Who is there? Anybody, 
everybody; the happen-ins of the travel- 
ing public. What do you have for din- 
ner? The same old “ bill of fare” —roast 
turkey and cranberry sauce. You can 
have that at dinner hour any day and 
every day; roasted in the same way, in 
the same old oven, in the same old dish 
with the same old seasoning—the flavor 
of which gives the stereotyped turkey- 
taste to the roast beef and the roast perk, 





or the beef-and-pork taste to the turkey. 
‘*Be still, children! To be sure it’s 
Thanksgiving Day, but you must behave 
before these strangers. Be still, Ned. 
Hush, Emilie. See that gentleman look- 
ing at you. I wonder who the new lady 
is.” 

The feature, the charm, the glory of 
Thanksgiving Day is in the fact that it is 
the day of home coming, home freedom, 
home love. It is a protest in these latest 
days against hotel-life. It isa memorial 
of the most powerful civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing agency of early American life. 
It is a plea for the return to housekeep- 
ing and to the domestic interests and 
activities which do so much for the cul- 
ture of woman and so much more for the 
training of children, and which help 
manhood to attain its soundest, richest 
best. Long may Thanksgiving Day re- 
main an institution in this land, for the 
call to prayer and praise it gives, and for 
the argument and appeal it provides in 
favor of the much depreciated ‘‘ domes- 
tic sphere.” 

The writer made a serious blunder re- 
cently in an address before the Congrega- 
tional Club in Chicago. He defended 
‘*home,” and entered protest against the 
‘*boarding-house.” Now Chicago is a 
city of boarding-houses—with thousands 
of lovely homes, indeed, but from the 
very conditions of its life as a new and 
rapidly developing city, with an unusual 
number of excellent boarding-houses, 
And it so happens that many of these es- 
tablishments are homes as well as board- 
ing-houses, and some of them the best of 
homes. The speaker’s words of protest 
stirred up a tempest in the select circle of 
saints assembled at the Grand Pacific. 
The writer has not yet fully recovered 
from the effects of his hurried speech, 
which was meant to be an honest and 
faithful argument against the hotel-life, 
which is a ‘ craze” in certain social cir- 
cles, a ‘‘craze” which I must regard as 
in every way pernicious, especially where 
httle children are brought up familiar 
with public life, and wholly unaccus- 
tomed to the quiet and discipline of par- 
lor and kitchen. I believe in home as a 
center of widest influence, a school of 
character, and not the least of its advan- 
tages isin the fact that as a ‘school of 
‘‘industrial training” it can have no 
equal. The hotel and the home are en- 
tirely different, and the essentially edu- 
cational features of the latter can never 
be introduced into the other. A little 
more care in discriminating between the 
two would have saved the situation in 
Chicago, but perhaps the accidental and 
extemporaneous introduction of the 
thought may cause reflection; and if the 
best boarding-houses can be made more 
homelike, and if they shall be recog- 
nized as temporary substitutes for the 
better conditions, the unguarded words 
may not be wholly wasted. 

Tolstoi is an extremist; but does not the 
Christ seem to the average worldling as 
much so as the Russian reformer? Is not 
the effort to escape from domestic life 
and service in these days simply an effort 
to avoid self-sacrifice and self-renuncia- 
tion? Do not our women thereby lose 
some of the richest lessons in life and 
some of the sweetest and most elevating 
experiences of which human souls are 
capable? Do they not pamper the body, 
starve the soul and by daily example train 
their children to false views of life and 
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of the relations of people and of classes to 
each other? What we need in America 
is the old-fashioned, divinely established 
home which this Thanksgiving season 
accentuates; thehome where self-support 
and habits of industry are promoted; the 
home where in privacy and under wise 
jurisdiction children may be brought up 
in modesty, simplicity and obedience; the 
home where family worship may be 
maintained and religious teaching im- 
parted; the home where the outside 
world may be admitted at our own option 
and for its good as well as for our advan- 
tage. Home is the appointed school for 
man’s symmetrical training—pbysical, 
intellectual, social, executive and spirit- 
ual. As Tolstoi says: ‘“‘The bird is so con- 
structed that it is indispensable that it 
should fly, walk, peck, combine; and 
when it does all this, it is satisfied and 
happy—then it is abird. Just so man, 
when he walks, turns, raises, drags, 
works with his fingers, with his eyes, 
with his tongue, and with his brain— 
only then is he satisfied, only then 
is he a man.” And what Tolstoi 
says of man he might say of woman, 
And when man and woman make home 
a school of life, for body and soul for 
the neighbor and for self, for temporal 
good and for eternity—then and then only 
do they use God’s best gifts of grace and 
of opportunity. Without Homes Thanks- 
giving Days would soon cease. May the 
Day promote the Institution. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR CIVIL SER- 
VICE REFORM. 


BY THE HON, CHARLES LYMAN, 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION. 











To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I DULY received your favor, asking me 
to contribute a short article to THE INDE- 
PENDENT on the duty of the Republican 
Party toward the reform of the Civil Serv- 
ice, especially in view of the election of 
General Harrison and the coming change 
of administration, to answer the question: 
‘“What shall be the attitude of the Repub- 
lican Administration toward the forty 
thousand Democrats who will be in office 
on the fourth of March next? ”’ 

I have delayed a reply until now hoping 
to see my way clear to comply with your 
request; but am unable todo so, How- 
ever, Ido not object to saying that the 
Republican Party is committed to Civil 
Service Reform, by platform declarations, 
by legislation, and by a faithful execution 
of the National Civil Service Law during 
the last two years of President Arthur’s 
Administration; and I have no fear that it 
will abandon the reform now or do any- 
thing to retard its progress. On the con- 
trary, I look not only for a faithful execu- 
tion of the Civil Service Law within the 
limits of its present application, during 
General Harrison’s Administration, but 
expect to see it applied to branches of the 
service not now within the sphere of its 
operations. This is but a reasonab!e ex- 
pectation, based upon the record and 
pledges of the party and the President- 
Elect. Neither the party nor the Presi- 
dent-Elect will be false to the record or 
the pledges made. The friends of the 
Civil Service Reform—of a merit system 
—in which religions and pclitics have no 
place as tests of merit, which looks to the 
establishment and maintenance of a merit 
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service, have, in my opinion, nocause for 
alarm but every reason to be encouraged 
by the outlook. Very respectfully, 
CHARLES LYMAN, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE PLEDGE OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 








BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I COMPLY very gladly with your request 
to answer the question, What should be 
the attitude of the coming Republican Ad- 
ministration toward the Democrats whom 
it will find in the public service on the 4th 
of March next? The answer is obvious 
and simple. It is that the Republican Ad- 
ministration should observe in good faith 
the pledge of the Republican platform 
upon which General Harrison was nomi- 
rated and elected. The platform, after 
severely censuring Republican reformers 
who supported Mr. Cleveland in 1884 and 
in the late campaign, proceeds in these 
words: 

‘* We will not fail to keep our pledges be- 
cause they have broken theirs or because 
their candidate has broken his. We there- 
fore repeat our declaration of 1884, to wit: 
The reform of the Civil Service auspiciously 
begun under Republican administration 
should be completed by the further exten- 
sion of the reform system already estab- 
lished by law to all the grades of the service 
to which it is applicable. The spirit and 
purpose of the reform should be observed 
in all executive appointments and all laws at 
variance with the object of existing reform 
legislation should be repealed, to the end 
that thedangers to free institutions which 
lurk in the power of official patronage may 
be wisely andeffectually avoided.”’ 

This declaration is the most complete 
and satisfactory ever made upon the sub- 
ject by a political Convention. It contem- 
plates not only the extension of the clas- 
sitied service but the observance of the 
spirit and purpose of reform in all ap- 
pointments whatever, together with the 
repeal of the four years’ law which by 
prescribing fixed terms facilitates a clean 
partisan sweep of the service without the 
edium of arbitrary removal. The pledge 
of the Convention on behalf of the party 
to carry out this comprehensive policy in 
the event of success, is absolute. ‘‘ We 
will not fail to keep our pledges,” it says, 
and then proceeds to state what they are, 
thus defining the moral obligation of the 
Administration. In accepting the nomi- 
nation General Harrison after expressing 
his cordial approval of the declaration of 
the platform stated that he had supported 
the Civi! Service Act of 1863 as opening 
the way to a much needed reform, and 
said: 

** Some extensions of the classified list are 
practicable and desirable, and further leg- 
islation, extending the reform to other 
branches of the service to which it is appli- 
cable, would receive my approval. In ap- 
pointments to every grade and department 
fitness, and not party service, should be the 
essential and discriminating test: and 
fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure 
of office. Only the interests of the public 
service should suggest removals from office. 
I know the practical difficulties attending 
the attempt to apply the spirit of the Civil 
Service rules to all appointments and re- 
movals. It will, however, be my sincere 
purpose, if elected, to advance the reform.” 

These wordsare carefully chosen, but 
the intention is unmistakable, and the 
declaration of the writer’s purpose, if 
elected, is frank and decisive. ‘‘ The 
law,” says General Harrison, ‘‘ should 
have the aid of a friendly interpretation 
and be faithfully and vigorously en- 
forced.” There is, as he knows, but one 
way in which the President can enforce 
the law, and that is, by taking care that 
the head of every office in which the 
service is classified shall be a sincere 
friend of the reformed system. Reform 
will not be advanced by its enemies, 
The pressure upon President Harrison to 
disregard the pledges of the platfurm and 
of his own letter will be based upon the 
assertion that President Cleveland, in 
violation of reform principles and of his 
own pledges, has unjustly removed good 
officers who ought to be restored. But 
President Cleveland’s violation of sound 
principles cannot be honestly urged as a 





reason for similar violation by President 
Harrison. Abstract justice might seem 
to require the restoration of good officers 
wrongfully removed; but, practically, 
except in a few instances, this is obvious- 
ly impossible, and neither justice nor re- 
form requires that places once filled by 
Republicans who were wrongfully re- 
moved under a Democratic Administra- 
tion shall be, for that reason, regarded by 
a Republican Administration as prizes for 
its own party. This is the very evil that 
Reform would correct. Reform, indeed, 
could never begin if honest and efficient 
officers, devoted to their duty and not 
violent partisans, altho appointed by po- 
litical influence, should be for that reason 
removed upon a party change of adminis- 
tration. No President could attempt to 
redress the alleged injustice of his prede- 
cessors in such removals without a clean 
sweep, which would be fatal to reform. 
In General Harrison’s phrase, he can 
‘*advance reform” only by retaining offi- 
cers of honest efficiency and non-partisan 
fidelity and diligence, and by removing 
all who cannot be so described or who 
have proved their infidelity to reform. 
Jefferson s theory of political equilibrium 
in the service isa delusion. Equilibrium 
in the circulation of good and bad money 
would not be more impossible. The bad 
money would expel the good. Politics 
once introduced as the principle of ap- 
pointment and removal would exclude 
all other considerations. 

In a vigorous effort to exercise the 
constitutional executive power of appoint- 
ment and removal in accordance with 
the principles of reform, with the Repub- 
lican platform, and with his own letter, 
President Harrison will find the chief 
difficulty in the apparently small Repub- 
lican majority in the House of Represen- 
tatives. The abuse of patronage is in- 
trenched most strongly in Congress, and 
every executive effort for real reform is 
encountered by the threat of a party 
rupture and a paralysis of the Administra- 
tion. The new President will be told, 
like all his predecessors, that his admin- 
istration will fail without party support, 
and that the price of party support is pat- 
ronage. This demand will put to the 
severest test his confidence in the sincer- 
ity of the party platform and in the real 
sentiment of the party. But President 
Harrison would be strongly sustained in 
a firm reform course, not only by the 
principles and pledges of the Republican 
Party and by his own letter, but by the 
best opinion of his party, by a public sen- 
timent thoroughly aroused to the neces- 
sity of reform, and by the hearty sym- 
pathy and co-operation of all independent 
friends of reform whatever their prefer- 
ences for other reasons may have been in 
the late election. He would find an ex- 
cellent system of reform rules and regula- 
tions already in operation, many posts of 
importance filled by admirable incum- 
bents, who are in no sense whatever 
political partisans, and the practical value 
of the reformed system demonstrated be- 
yond cavil and conceded by the most 
competens superior officers. The first 
Republican President, Abraham Lincoln, 
who, in the midst of his patriotic devotion 
and transcendent official responsibility, 
was forced to know the utter meanness 
and peril of the fierce struggle for party 
patronage said: ‘‘ If ever this free people, 
if this Government itself is ever utterly 
demoralized it will come from this wrig- 
gle and struggle for office.” The oppor- 
tunity is offered to his successor under 
conditions very much more favorable 
than those by which any other President 
has been surrounded, to arrest this fatal 
political demoralization and to identify 
his name, his administration and his 
party with a vast and beneficent reform, 
another great act of emancipation. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 





A THOUSAND Indians who have been 
Christianized and civilized under the la- 
bors of alayman, Mr. Duncan, formerly a 
missionary of the Church Missionary So- 
cietyof England, have left Metla Katlah 
and moved into Alaska under American con- 
trol. They are said to be a very peaceful, 
industrious people. They left British 
Columbia because of disagreements with 
the people of that province. 





THANKSGIVING AT VOGEL’S. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





WHEN President Cleveland’s proclama- 
tion, calling upon the people of the 
United States to give thanks together to 
Almighty God, reached Vogel’s Ferry, last 
year, it was received with cold disfavor. 

The community at the Ferry is impor- 
tant, but notlarge. Whena hunter, mak- 
ing his way through the pine woods of 
Northwestern Georgia, happens to come 
to Vogel’s Branch, Dan Pyott, who ferries 
him across, usually reckons up the inhab- 
itants of the village to him. 

‘*Thah’s myself, me and Mistress Pyott 
live in thet house in the tobacco fields, 
sah. ’N Jedge Latrobe, thet’s his mansion 
on the hill. Ben Sardee, he occupies thet 
cabin on the bank. Yes, sah; thet’s all of 
importance; the Negroes, they swarm, as 
elsewhah. But Ben Sardee is a man of 
thet push ’n enterprise thet reelly he 
makes Vogel’s quite a town, single- 
handed. He hes a stoh in the cabin, 
sah, ’n buys ginsing, ‘n ken sell you 
liquid rye, sah, on the sly, ’n hes nobody 
in cahoot with him at all. As foh the in- 
tellecks of Jedge Latrobe, they hev a 
nashunal repatation, ’s I recken you know. 
Weare few, sah. But seleck—seleck.” 

Once a week Joe Sardee (son of the man 
who was a town in himself), walked 
through the pire woods to the railway- 
station, about three miles away, and 
brought up the mail for Voyel’s. There 
were not two letters in the year. But 
the Judge, who had been in the state leg- 
islature one term in his youth, took a 
weekly Atlanta paper. Joe used to save 
his pennies, too, until he could buy a 
fashion paper for Betty, th2 Judge’s 
grand-daughter. She and her grand- 
mother in their home-spun gowns studied 
with awe and delight the directions for 
making marvelous lace and velvet robes, 
or cried and laughed together over the 
love stories. 

To Betty’s thinking, all of the heroes 
were like Joe Sardee, whom her grand- 
mother always called ‘‘ thet dirty vaga- 
bone.” Owing to this marked difference 
of opinion young Sardee was never named 
now between the two women. 

There was a grain of truth in old Mis- 
tress Latrobe’s name for Joe. He was a 
swarthy, black-haired merry lad wko had 
never settled down to the steady tippling, 
smoking, gossiping life of Vogel’s. Joe, 
in the dull, dronish village, was like the 
fermenting liquor in his father’s solid 
stone jug, One of his exploits had been 
to find a bed of elay near the Branch; to go 
on foot to Savannah, and there to ‘*‘ steal 
the trade” of a potter. He now made 
flower-pots in a shed and once a year 
carted them through the piny woods, try- 
ing to sell them at the ‘‘ clarins.” 

Vogel’s had no patience with such radi- 
cal freaks. 

‘* Did anybody at the Ferry ever muss 
in mud thetaway since time begun?” de- 
manded old Mistress Latrobe, scornfully. 
‘**T tell ye, I’ve no use for Joe Sardee.” 

Every day at noon she would scowl, as 
she ate her dinner, down at him as he 

whirled his wheel in the shed by the 
Branch. She only saw his face and apron 
smeared with yellow clay and heard him 
trolling vagabond songs instead of the 
Methodist hymns whicheverybody, drunk 
or sober, sang at Vogel’s. 

Every hour of the day Betty looked 
from her window down at the shed; but 
she only saw the black eyes snapping with 
fun, and heard soft notes in the songs 
that were meant for her—nobody but her. 

It was near the elose of a gray Novem- 
ber afternoon that Joe Sardee brought the 
Thanksgiving proclamation up from the 
station. The whole population, as usual, 
had gathered at the store to hear the news 
that he might bring. His father and the 
Judge were playing draughts under the 
big sycamore in the middle of the road. 
They played draughts all of the year 
round, a plug of tobacco being bet on the 
result of each day’s games, ‘‘ jes’ to keep 
life in them,” as the Judge explained. 
‘*Kyards I giv up when I u-nited with the 
church.” 

He did not hear this call to universal 
praise and prayer with the fervor which 
might be expected from a church-mem- 











ber, but grunted and shook 
nificantly when Joe veased readin. 
** Whah d’ye think of it, Jedge? 
Ben Pyott, deferentially, afterg 
Silence. : 
The Judge shut one eye, moved 9 
cautiously; and then leaned back, ere 
his hands over his paunch with 
‘IT am inclined, gentlemen, to rec, 
any ordei which President Cleveland may 
issue, with respect. He is the Preside 
And a Democrat, gentlemen—g Demo 
crat. But Thanksgiving isa Yankee 
























































servance. Thah’s no doubt, as an act n, He 
wuhship it belongs to—to the othah eng Mae gi bad the 
of the country. Let them keep it, wy, gile patier 











should they dictate to Vogel’s to eat 
keys ’n pumpkin pies on a certain a 

**T may be poab, as I am,” interjos 
Mistress Sardee, ‘‘ but I’d starve befoh 
eat pies made out’n cows’ fodder,” £ 

‘* Hush-h, Mother!” said her husband, 
nodding his bald round head deprecating, 
ly. ‘‘ Whah’s the use of keepin’ up han 
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feelin’s agen the other end of the -™ s ch it. 
try, Jedge? By-gones is by-goneg, Ifthe «Why yor 
whole nation’s goin’ to eat pumpkin pig iny, honey © 
and thank God in harmony, why, let Yj onthe shoul: 
gel’s jine in, Isay! Why not?’ & _#]m a-st 
The Judge’s face grew purple, ie = ining his 
pushed back the draught-board, scatie, — what I'm g0! 
ing the men over the road, and got upg - “To do? 
his feet. Yoh'll jess 
“*Why not?’ What has Vogel's Her harnso! 
thank God foh, sah? Hyar we are shy jm topbab Cor 
in, a lot of paupers together! Prosperity you'll be.” 
is comin’ to the South on every side She spoke 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Florida. Wha tone; but sh 
chance have we? Neither ore nor cq jm it, and the 
nor railway. Sab, I look at these things flabby face \ 
with a practical eye, We have mp “Yeh,” sa 
chance. An’ what have I to thank God as harnsom¢ 
foh? The Yankees beggared me in the delegs; but 
Wah. Thab lies my only son on the bik boys in Saz 
side, shot by a Yankee bullet. An’ now week.” 

I’m to go on my knees an’ thank Godat ~ «Who say 
their biddin’!” “Mahs Jo 
He stalked away. Mammy.” 

‘Tut, tut!” growled old Ben, anxiously, Beely said 
“TI thought the Jedge hed buried hard @ himdrew b 
feelin’s years ago! ’S foh me, I was left gy Mtoked his: 
without a dollah or a Nigger in 65, bub Mae fgets. 
I’m willin’ to sing a hymn of thanksgivigy Qj “Mabs J 
with any end of the country.” He looked ‘enly, “’s | 
thoughtfully about him at the lean & forgot us ¢ 
bacco fields, the half-starved pigs, the | Mammy *” 
ragged horde of idle Negroes and the “Ts dat 
shambling old houses with eyes awakened der!” She : 
for the first time to the story they told. up her hanc 
‘* Well, thah ar‘n’t much to sing halide with the fer 
jahs foh at Vogel’s, thet’s a fac’? be # “Come do 
said, shaking his head. Debbel out’ 

As the days passed, the Ferry adopted » honey,” sh 
Ben’s views. Everybody felt that it was streaming 
decent and seemly for Vog+l’s to“ jineit hands; ‘| 
with the rest of the nation.” A “praal” good Lohd 
was appointed for Thanksgiving mom night hyah, 
ing, and there was feeble talk of contri on he’s boo 
ing comfortable dinners. But the sum stummick 
mons to give thanks drove home up0d © “T reck« 
them with new force the poverty and i gently. 
bareness of their lives. Beely dr 

Even that light-hearted dog, Joe Sa Yiolently, s 
dee, forgot to joke as he talked the thing “De Le 
over with Betty, leaning across the bam Dis 
yard bars, Present]: 

‘‘Seems as ef your grandfather wa asleep, St 
correct, an thah reelly wahn’t no chance Praying sil 
hyab. The piny woods shets us in like The wea 
jail walls. See thet pile of pots in th Sving was 
shed? I carted them around to fit tay grew 
clarins and didn’t sell one. It’s no Itwas ord 
goin’ on waking pots, an’ [ cahn’t do aay ough, | 
thin’ but make pots. Looky byab now! hands wit 
The Jedge told me of a figger he sa¥ in thanks, V, 
Milledgeville worth a hundred dollabs fallen dis: 
an’ I’ve bin makin’ them of Dan Pyott aa! ul the cri 
the pickaninmes, But what’er they liket lis listene 
They’re puffeckly ridikelous. Thab’s lots fties, as h 
of figgers an’ heads an’. things caB ye One co 
made out of clay. I’ve heerd of them *mething 
but I’ve never seen them. I wish Ico Perry like 
a-seen them !” thumping the bars lata 
his feet, something very like tears ® obe h 
ing in the merry black eyes. Betty About ter 
the clayey fingers with her soft gad ye 
Joe promptly kissed it and laughed. “But 4 walk, 
it does seem somehow,” he said, “ whet em 
one goes to reckor up, that the good for life 
has done forgot us hyah at Vogel's. All Vo 

A Negro bov, who had been milking tbe _* 

aX 





cow, came to the bars, his pail in hish® e 
Joe dropped them to let him go thre ig? 
“Tanky, boss. Howdy, Miss 5 pe 
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‘ducking his head and laughing 
ased. Joe looked after him puck- 
“pis lips in a silent whistle. 
wRit’s eyes are most gone out,” he said, 
% the boy was out of hearing. 

~ w¥es; he told me to-day thah wahn’ta 
a of light nowhah.” 

ay henad as much wohk in him as 
ofthese other Niggers. I’veseen him 
“en pand-springs clah down the bill.” 
i“ Mistress Latrobe had a pleasant 
i for Kit as he took the pail into the 
n. He was a full-blooded Negro 
4 had the slow wit and affectionate, 
alle patience of his race, The Ferry 
taibeen very kind to the boy since it was 
Sain that he was going blind. Mistress 
Seabe cut off a bit of bacon for him 
ae and he carried it down the hill to his 
“, Old Aunt Beely was his mother; 
of received the bacon with nods and 
og and soon had it sizzling in a pan 
some hominy. But Kit would not 




















































. he yoh not eat de hog’s fat *n hom- 

iny, honey asked Beely, patting bim 
onthe shoulder tenderly. 

* #fm a-studyin*, Mammy,” said Kit, 





in pig 
7, let Vo 






















































pl. A seming his anxious face. ‘I dunno 
- Scatter phat I'm goin’ to do; jess bline, ’n all.” 
got upon - “Jodo? Bless grashus, heah de chile! 
Yob'll jess be ole Aunty Beely’s son. 
rgel’s to Her harnsome, good son! Mistah Chris- 
are shut tophah Corneely Latrobe. Dat’s what 
‘il be.” 
i ana spoke proudly, in a high, loud 
. What tone; but she wrung her hands as she did 
nor coal it, and the tears ran down her black, 
e things flabby face unseen by the blind boy. 
lave ne “Yeh,” said Kit, thoughtfully, ‘‘I war 
ank God agharnsome ’s Pete oh Ben ,’n quicker in 
e inthe fm delegs; but dey’ve got places as waitah 
the hilk- poys in Sarvanna ’n gets two dollah a 
An’ now fm week.” 
k God at “Who say dat?” 
“Mahs Joe say dat. Dey’ve got eyes, 
Mammy.” 
1xiously, Beely said nothing, but standing behind 
ied hard Mm himdrew his head on to her breast and 
was left Me ttoked his shut lids with her trembling 
1 "65, bub HE fingers. 
iksgivin’ ' “Mabs Joe say,” Kit broke out sud- 
le looked ‘tenly, “’s he reckons de good Lohd done 
lean te forgot us all at Vogel’s! Is dat true, 
rigs, the Mammy ?” 
and the “Is dat true! Oh, my Hebbnly Fad- 
wakened der!” She rushed to the door and threw 
hey told, up her hands to the cloudy sky, shouting, 
hallelw- with the fervor of a thousand Methodists, 
ac’l” he “Come down, blessed Jesus, ’n dribe de 
Debbel out’n my chile! It am de Debbel, 
adopted - honey,” she cried, turning to Kit with 
at it was steaming tears and wild tossings of her 
“+ jine in hands; ‘“‘he try make yoh believe de 
* pra-ar” good Lohd not at Vogel’s! Why, he hyah, 
g mor tighthyah, under dis roof, writin’ down 
contriv: m he’s book bout yoh rags ’n yoh hungry 
he sum stmmick ’n yoh poah bline eyes!” 
me upon “I reckon he am, Mammy,” said Kit, 
rty and gently. 

Beely dropped into a chair and rocked 
Joe Sar Yilently, singing, 
he thing “De Lohd, he stannin at de doah, 
he bara Dis day in de mohnin’!” 

Presently she saw that the boy was 
ther was téleep, She fell on her knees beside him, 
» chance Maying silently and crying to herself. 

; in like The weather in the week before Thanks- 
3 in the Giving was gray and foggy. Vogel’seach 
to five tay grew more sodden and dull in spirit. 
no good Was ordinarily a lazy, jolly community 
do any ough. But at this command to join 
h now! _kands with the rest of the nation and give 
e caw iD thanks, Vogel's set its teeth in grim and 
dollabs, fillen discontent. The Judge raked up 
Py ott al” all the crimes of the Yankees, and each of 
rey like? s listeners reckoned over his own mis- 
ah’s lots Mes, as he never had done before. 
; can be One cold frosty morning, however, 
yf them, ®mething occurred which shook the 
1 I could Perry like an earthquake. Joe had gone 
rs with to the station for the mailand Judge 
3 stand obe had followed him on horseback. 


t ten o'clock, the Judge, who for 

¥ years had never put his mare out 
4walk, came galloping wildly through 
Woods, Joe close behind him, running 

%# for life, 
All Vogel’s, black and white, rushed 
:, ut on to the road. 
Se The Judge curbed his horse. ‘‘ Gentle- 
~ Men,” he said, breathlessly, ‘ thah’san ac- 
— at! Mile this side of the station! 








’n sealded ’n dyin’, What kin we do? 
Every house at the station is full. They’re 
lyin’ on the grass wounded ’n dead.” 
Amid the confusion that followed Ben 
Sardee’s hoarse voice rose uppermost. 
‘*Take my ox-team! Bring ‘em all up! 
Thah’s no clarin’ got sech comfubble 
houses ’s ours.” 

‘*Not the team, Father,” interposed 
Joe. ‘‘They couldn’t stand the shakin’, 
T'll take a raft down the Branch ’n Dan 
kin bring the boat. Ef we only hed some 
beds ’n pillows !” 

Then every woman, child and Negro 
flew to work. Beds, quilts and blankets 
were heaped on the boats: in twenty min- 
utes they started down the stream urged 
by all the men in the village, when the 
women began to make ready their houses 
for the victims, spreading pallets and 
bringing out their store of medicines and 
herbs. Beely and Kit were foremost in 
the excitement, Beely first making up 
her one bed with thesheets which she had 
prepared for her own burial, and then 
brewing enough balm tea to stupefy a 
regiment. 

About noon the boats returned with 
their burden of mangled and scalded men 
and women. Two physicians came with 
them. The men from the Ferry, who had 
gone down, tramped back along the bauk 
and now plunged into the water to carry 
the patients on shore. There was a 
silence like death; the women were wait- 
ing at their doors to receive the patients. 
Betty sobbed a little, but Mistress La- 
trobe quieted her with a stern glance. 

Never had such a wave of misery 
broken on Vogel’s, It had swept downin 
a moment the barrier between it and the 
world, ° 

As they were unloading the boats with 
the gentlest care, whispering and walking 
on tip-toe, Mistress Sardee asked her hus- 
band: ‘*D’ye know who the poah crea- 
tuahs be, Ben? Rank strangers, I 
reckon ?” 

Judge Latrobe overheard her, and an- 
swered, in a voice that could be heard all 
over the shore: ‘* They are excursionists 
from New York, going to Florida. All 
Northerners. And I would like them to 
know that they are as welcome to Vogel’s 
to-day as if they were our own brothers.” 

Aunt Beely captured a boy with a 
scalded leg, and carried him triumphant- 
ly in her arms to the bed with its funeral 
sheets. ‘‘Doan yoh brung no doctah’s 
hyah,” she said to Joe. ‘‘ Jess yoh con- 
tent yohself wid me an’ Kit, honey. 
Beely’s death on bubns.” 

A terrible week followed. Two of the 
victims died; three others lingered be- 
tween life and death; the rest rapidly im- 
proved. Vogel’s was in a condition of 
silent, intense excitement. It was the 
first time that the community had been 
brought face to face with a great emer- 
gency or with their fellow-men, They 
responded with an eager, breathless gen- 
erosity. But they were extremely poor. 
Even Judge Latrobe acknowledged that 
the burden which they had taken on 
themselves was more than they could 
carry. 

The invalids required expensive delica- 
cies. The village swarmed with doctors, 
visitors from other ‘“‘clarins,” and the 
friends of the wounded and dead, who 
had hurried down from the North. The 
winter stores of the housekeepers had 
been brought out. Pigs and poultry were 
sacrificed; but with all, Vogel’s saw 
famine impending. 

Judge Latrobe, Pyott, Ben Sardee, and 
his son helda secret council. 

‘*We must have money, gentlemen,” 
said the Judge. ‘‘ At once.” 

‘*T never keered befoah whether I was 
poah or not,” said Ben. ‘‘But I’ve got 
Doctah Larrabee from New Yobk and his 
wife with me. As high-toned folk as ever 
lived, gentle ’nkyind. An’ I hadn’t even 
a bit o’ bacon foh their breakfusts to- 
day.” 

‘¢T reckon these Northern folks expect 
to pay board ?” ventured Pyott. 

The Judge’s face grew black. ‘No, 
sah. You are mistaken, sah! They are 
gentlemen; they don’t propose to insult 
us. What I proposed was this: Mr. 

Levick, at the station, wants to buy a 





— off the track, passengers crushed 





down Fanny, and dispose of her to him at 
afah price it would help us to tide over 
this difficulty.” 

‘Your mare?” exclaimed Pyott. ‘Why, 
Jedge, you have no other horse an’ you 
can’t walk, an’”— 

Ben Sardee kicked the ferryman vio- 
lently under the table. ‘‘ Thanky, Judge,” 
he said gravely. ‘‘ You put us all under 
heavy obligations. I hevasofy an one or 
two triflin’ articles of furniture which can 
be taken down at the same time.” 

Money was thus brought in and the 
commissary department kept up. Hach 
day some of the patients were taken away 
by their friends. When Pyott’s boat, on 
the day before Thanksgiving, went down 
the Branch with one of these parties, the 
whole population at the Ferry came down 
to see them start. 

The people of Vogel’s were now busy 
and hurried. Their eyes were bright; 
color had crept into their clayey cheeks. 
They crowded about their friends who 
were going away, with kind nods and 
looks, bidding them good-by with that 
diffident, formal curtesy that belongs to 
the poor Southerner. 

Ben Sardee’s guest, Doctor Larrabee, 
stood beside Judge Latrobe in the crowd. 
The Dector’s slight injuries had ceased to 
trouble him, yet he still lingered at the 
Ferry, taking long walks through the 
woods, making friends with everybody, 
asking innumerable questions concerning 
the soil, climate, etc., which seemed to 
have no aim nor pertinence. 

He was a short stout man, with a 
brusque directness of manner which con- 
trasted sharply with the Judge’s stately, 
slow-witted politeness. 

After the boat had pushed off, the two 
men left the crowd and sauntered down 
the bank of the stream. The ground was 
covered with brown pine-needles and 
whiffs of a pungent balsamic scent quick- 
ened the frosty air. 

‘* Precisely the atmosphere we want!” 
said Doctor Larrabee, pursuing some pre- 
vious subject. ‘I have been looking for 
just such a place for two years! Dry, 
even temperature, twenty miles back- 
ground of pine forests—and a cultivated, 
friendly community. And now that you 
have agreed to let me have the land”— 

** Yes,” said the Judge with ponderous 
gravity; ‘‘that tract is not in the old 
homestead plantation. I consent to part 
with it. When do you propose to build 
your—your Sanitarium ?” 

*““ At once—at once. We will have it 
open for guests by March. Why, sir, it 
will increase the value of property here a 
hundred per cent. in the first year! It 
will give employment to all vour peupie! 
Mr. Sardee has promised to take an active 
part in furnishing supplies. During six 
months of the year you will have an in- 
flux of population from the best classes 
in the country; the other six months you 
will be left undisturbed.” 

‘“*I—I am glad, sah,” said the Judge, 
‘“‘that Vogel’s is to have a chance.” He 
made a stately bow, walking beside the 
energetic little Northerner with his usual 
dignity; but he drew his breath quickly, 
like a racer about to enter the arena and 
exhibit his high blood and training to the 
multitude. ‘* We have lived in solitude, 
sah; but we will probably be able to bear 
our part in the world.” . 

‘‘One man at the Ferry will yet make 
a stir outside, I fancy,” said the Doctor 
—‘‘young Sardee. That fellow has an ex- 
traordinary talent or I am much mis- 
taken. I mean to take him to New York 
and get him work for the winter, and 
enter him at an art night school. When 
the hotel opens he will earn a pretty 
penny selling his heads and things, He 
has made a bust of old Aunt Beely that is 
rémarkable—re-markable!” 

‘*You are very kind to the Sardees, 
sah.” 

‘‘Kind?” The Doctor stopped short in 
his energy. ‘“‘ Why, sir, they have treated 
us like their own kinsfolk—they have 
stinted themselves to give us food! 1 
never can repay”— 

‘‘Well, sah—well, sah!” interrupted the 
Judge, laughing unsteadily, ‘* we are all 
kinsfolk; tho there suhtinly has been a 
big family quarrel!” 





stout nag. If Joseph hyah would take 


low, evening light, they saw, by the ex- 
cited groups on the village road, that the 
news had spread—Vogel’s had heard of 
the golden shower that was about to de- 
scend upon it. Joeand Betty were seated 
in the midst of a pile of unbaked pots; 
the wheel stood still. Joe’s black eyes 
shone with happiness, and the girl’s soft, 
blushing face had dropped on her breast. 
The Doctor and the Judge looked at 
each other, smiled significantly, and 
passed on. 

“Stop with me a moment, Judge, at 
Aunt Beely’s cabin. I have a word or 
two to say to her which may surprise ber. 
That boy Kit is a favorite of mine, and I 
have been studying his case.” 

Aunt Beely, when they entered the lit- 
tle cabin, had just carried, with Kit’s 
help, her patient to a chair by the fire. 
‘*D’yoh want to see he’s leg, Doctah?” 
she said, jealously. ‘‘ It am a-healin’ like 
mad.” 

‘““No, Aunty. I”—the Doctor glanced 
from her face to that of the blind boy 
with a singular embarrassment—* I only 
wished to say to you,” he hesitated, 
‘that I have been examining Kit’s eyes. 
There is nothing the matter with them 
but a cataract that”— 

**Whah’s dat?” Beely came up to him; 
her jaws seemed to turn gray. 

‘* That can be cured in a month’s time. 
Kit will have plenty of work to do in 
March, and will be able to do it.” 

He was a little disappointed that she 
only gasped out: ‘*Thanky, sah,” and 
that Kit said nothing, not knowing how 
slowly a Negro receives a new idea. 

The Judge beckoned her apart. Miss 
Betty will send down dinner to-morrow, 
Beely. And I expect to see you and Kit 
at the church. Everybody’s goin’. God 
knows we have all reason to keep Thanks- 
giving.” 

‘** So it "pears, Mahs’ John,” she said, the 
tears beginning to steal down her black 
cheeks, Ef he means that my Kit am go- 
in’ to see agen” — 

She said no more; but after she had 
watched the two white men go down the 
road to the village from whence came the 
sound of shouting and cheering, she 
turned suddenly to the blind boy and 
caught him in her arms. 

‘“*Oh, honey, now I unnerstan’. De 
Lohd send dem poah folk hyah foh us to 
take keer of! Dey war he's messengers! 
He’s a callin’ foh us to gib thanks togea- 
der, by keerin’ foh eaeh oder, white ‘n 
black, rich n’ poah!” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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CHEAP OCEAN POSTAGE. 


BY THE HON. THOMAS L. JAMES, 
EX-POSTMASTER.GENFRAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 





AT a banquet given in London in 1883 I 
made a speech in which I advocated cheap 
ocean postage; this, I believe, was the first 
time the subject was ever mentioned in 
public. At that banquet there were 
present several members of Parliament 
and the suggestion was received with what 
newspaper reporters call ‘‘great ap- 
plause.” On the day following a favor- 
able editorial on the subject appeared in 
the columns of the London Telegraph, and 
the substance of the article was cabled to 
the United States. The suggestion was 
unfavorably criticised by the postal au- 
thorities at Washington. This criti- 
cism, however, did not disconcert 
me, or change my opinion as to the 
feasibility of the project. I recalled the 
remark of Herbert Spencer to the effect 
that no reform ever originated inside of 
any institution, and it was within my 
memory that all the reforms in the Post- 
office of Great Britain had come from the 
outside. A few weeks since I reiterated 
the same idea ina speech at a meeting 
in Cardiff, Wales. Mr. D. A. Thomas, 
the Member of Parliament from Mer- 
thyr, was present on this occasion, heard 
my views, and was so much interested in 
the subject that, he intends, I understand, 
during this session of Parliament, tocall 
the attention of that body to the matter. 
The proposition 1s already being discussed 
in England, and it will not be long before 
the question is put before the Postmaster- 
General of that country. 





As the men walked back in the warm, 
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In order to appreciate the necessity 
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for the reform proposed it will be neces- 
sary to quote some statistics. When I 
was appointed Postmaster at New York, 
in 1873, it was considered a heavy day 
for the English outgoing mail if it 
reached 20,000 letters. According to cus- 
tom a count of mail matter exchanged 
with foreign countries was made during 
seven days of October, 1886, and seven 
days of April, 1887. These are the latest 
reports of the kind before me. They 
show: number of prepaid letters sent, 38,- 
540,712; number of prepaid letters received, 
32,957,492; number of postal-cards sent, 
1,813,972; number of postal cards re- 
ceived, 1,647,318; prepaid postage on 
letters sent, $1,638,813.57; prepaid post- 
age on printed matter, $503,642.96. 

I give, also, the weights, in grams, of 
the mails dispatched by sea to the follow- 
ing foreign countries during the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1887: Great Brit- 
ain, 103,386,435; Austria, 8,843,080: Bel- 
gium, 2,659,233; Denmark, 3,525,005; 
France, 15,426,171; Germany, 52,268,235; 
Italy, 9,860,545; Netherlands, 2,717,025; 
Norway, 7,100,590; Portugal, 810,880; 
Russia, 6,230,475; Spain, 1,969.525; Swit- 
zerland, 4,457,900; Turkey, 522,795; total, 
232,894,729 grams, or 513,533 pounds. Of 
prints sent to these countries during the 
same time there was a total of 2,045,772 
pounds. The weights of the mails con- 
veyed from the United States to foreign 
countries during the fiscal year of 1887 
show an increase over the previous year’s 
business of 10.59 per cent. of letters and 
12.35 per cent. of other articles, 

I propose that the letter rate of ocean 
postage be reduced to twocents an ounce, 
and that newspapers and periodicals from 
effice of publication be carried for one 
cent per pound, Under the present sys- 
tem a letter going across the ocean 
requires a five cent stamp, or 24d. English 
money, the weight of the letter not to 
exceed half an ounce; for three cents 
more a letter could be sent all the way 
from England to Hong Kong. The same 
high rates apply, relatively, to Germany 
and other continental nations. The rate 
on a money order ought to be reduced one- 
half; at present it is eight cents on a ten 
dollar order, and forty-five cents for a 
$100 order. I think these rates are too 
much by one-half. The number of inter- 
national money orders issued during the 
last fiscal year was 759,636, representing 
$11.292,870, an increase of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. over the previous year. The 
numbér of international orders received 
and paid was 236,892, representing $4,169,- 
475. Iunotice that Dr. C. F. Macdonald, 
Superintendent of the Money Order Sys- 
tem, in his report, just issued, recom- 
mends that legislation be requested in- 
creasing the maximum amount of a 
single international money order from 
$50 to $100,to produce uniformity in 
respect of the maximum amount between 
domestic and international orders, and to 
reduce expenses by making one order 
take the place of two. 

I also contend that the present rate for 
foreign registered letters, to wit, the 
regular postal rate and ten cents addi- 
tional registration fee,is too high; it 
should be reduced one-half. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the 
amount of correspondence between the 
United States and foreign countries in 
recent years, there has been no reduction 
in the postal rates. In our own country 
we have made various improvements, 
and we can boast of having cheap post- 
age. Aletter can be carried from New 
York to Alaska, a distance of five thou- 
sand miles, for two cents, and newspa- 
pers and magazines are transmitted to 
the towns within the states and territo- 
ries at the rate of one cent per pound. It 
is not remarkable that our periodicals 
have such large circulations; cheap post- 
age has been one of the means of promot- 
ing such enterprises. The letter which 
costs two cents, or an English penny, to 
be transmitted frora New York to Alaska, 
a distance of 5,000 miles, costs five cents, 
or 2}. d., tobe forwarded from New York 
to London, a distance of 3,000 mules. With 
the improved facilities of transportation 
which we now have, it will be seen that 
the five cent rate is by no. means cheap, 
and the general advantages which a lower 





rate would bring about must commend 
themselves to all. It is shown by the an- 
nual report of the Postmaster-General, a 
synopsis of which has just been given to 
the press, that in the cheapness of postage 
the number of post-offices, extent of mail 
routes, miles of service performed, postal 
revenue and postal expenditure, and 
number of letters and other pieces of mail 
matter trausmitted in the mails, the 
United States is now conspicuously ahead 
of every other nation in the world. Re- 
forms in the domestic service are con- 
stantly being made. Already there is 
talk 8 some of the larger cities having 
the pneumatic tube or some equivalent 
underground system of transporting the 
mails, while a bill has been proposed in 
Congress reducing the rate of postage on 
domestic letters to one cent. 

The United States is a member of the 
Postal Union, which, for the benefit of 
the general reader, it may be stated, is an 
International Convention which origi- 
nated in a meeting of delegates from dif- 
ferent countries held at Berne, Switzer- 
land, in September and October, 1874. 
The countries comprising the Union form 
a single postal territory, and the business 
of the Union is to establish the rates of 
postage between the countries, and issue 
from Berne, the central office, a monthly 
journal devoted to postal matters. Altho 
the United States is a member of this 
Union, I think her postal and personal 
relations with England and Germany are 
particularly close and important. The 
great bulk of our foreign mail business— 
I suppose, eight-tenths of it—is with these 
two countries. I would expect that the 
reform I suggest would be gradual, and 
that it should commence with the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, or with England 
and Germany, and that, one after anoth- 
er, the other countries in the Postal Union 
would agree tc the change. 

It is no objection to my suggestion that 
the English steamships are subsidized for 
carrying the mails. In our country we 
pay the steamship companies a fair 
amount for this service, and they would 
not carry them if the enterprise did not 
pay. During 1887 the following lines of 
steamers were engaged in the Trans- 
atlantic service and received the sums 
stated: North German Lloyd, $129,348.98; 
Cunard Line (N. Y.), $78,883.09; White 
Star, $35.800.78; Guion, $38,805.88; An- 
chor, $7,889.26; Hamburg, $12,726.16; In- 
man, $3,275.55; National, $2.466.29; Cu- 
nard (Boston), $1,115.84; Canadian Line, 
$167.34; American Steamship Co., $165.- 
38; Thingvalla Line, $7.25; Red Star, 
$18.93; Netherlands Navigation Co., $3.- 
13; General Transatlantic Line, $11,606.- 
46. e 
It may be well to record that the reform 
I propose is not as radical, by any means, 
as the system of penny pvustage pro- 
posed by Rowland Hill in England 
about fifty years ago. The Government 
adopted his views reluctantly, and were 
strengthened in their hesitation by such a 
clear-headed supporter of the Government 
as Sydney Smith. Temperate statesmen, 
such as the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel, saw great danger and little 
good in the project. A committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to examine 
into ‘‘the mode recommended of charging 
and collecting postage, in a pamphlet 
published by Mr. Rowland Gill,” had ac- 
cumulated twelve thousand questions and 
answers, as aresult of their examination 
of a great number of mercantile and other 
authorities, before they reported that the 
project was feasible and deserving of a 
trial under legislative sanction. Within 
less than twelve months the number of 
letters sent through the post had more 
than doubled, and the legislation on the 
subject, instead of being limited to a year, 
was made permanent. 

And long before this period, so Macau- 
lay telis us, in the reign of Charles II, an 
enterprising citizen of London set up at 
great expense, a penny post, which deliv- 
ered Jetters and parcels six or eight times 
a day in the busy and crowded streets of 
London, and four times a day in the out- 
skirts of the capital. This improvement 
was strenuously resisted. The porters 
complained that their interests were at- 
tacked and tore down the placards in 





which the scheme was announced to the 
public. Some one raised a cry that the 
penny post was a popish contrivance! 
Dr. Oates, it was claimed, had expressed 
his suspicion that the Jesuits were at the 
bottom of the scheme, and that the bags, 
if examined, would be found full of trea- 
son. But the usefulness of the enterprise 
was so great that opposition proved fruit- 
less. 

And so, some day, I believe not far dis- 
tant, we shall have cheap ocean postage, 
and our countrymen will then wonder 
why they never had it before. 

New YoOrRK Ciry. 
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A PROVINCIAL VIEW. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








Whaat is it that the literature of Ameri- 
can fiction most needs? No person doubts 
for a moment the adequacy of our genius 
or the plenitude of our materials, and yet 
there is a pervading consciousness of 
failure. 

Mr. Howells has been probing the pub- 
lic mind in his engaging and cordially 
exasperating way, and imagines that he 
has found our chief trouble in our iudif- 
ference to what he names “ esthetic so- 
lidarity,” which indifference is mani- 
fested, he assumes, by our treatment of 
Mr. Henry James. 

“Tt is, in a way, discreditable to our 
time [he remarks] that a writer of such 
quality should ever have grudging wel- 
come; the fact impeaches not only our in- 
telligence but our sense of the artistic. It 
will certainly amaze a future day that such 
things (sic) as his could be done in ours, 
and meet only a feeble and conditional ac- 
ceptance from the best criticism, with 
something a little short of ribald insult 
from the common cry of literary para- 
graphers.”’ 

If any writing could be more deliciously 
tantalizing than this it would not need 
any reinforcement. Mr. Howells adds, 
however, a distinct sting to the tail of his 
own “ literary paragraph”; he says: 

** But happily the critics do not form an 
author’s only readers; they are not even his 
judges; these are the editors of the maga- 
zines, which are the real avenues to the 
public.”’ 

Then he goes on to tell us (what 
everybody has been aware of for a 
long while) that these magazine editors 
have been cramming Henry James’s 
writings down the unwilling public at the 
rate of five doses at once! Mr. Howells 
goes on triumphantly: 

“With ‘The Aspern Papers’ in the At- 
lantic, ‘The Liar’ in the Century, ‘ A Lon- 
don Life’ in Scribner’s, and ‘Louisa Pal- 
lant’ and ‘Two Countries’ in Harper’s, 
pretty much all at once, the effect was like 
an artist’s exhibition. One turned from one 
masterpiece to another,” etc. 

The originality of Mr. Howells’s view 
is striking. Some of us, whom Mr. How- 
ells numbers among his narrow-minded 
provincials, had noted that Mr. James’s 
name did appear quite often—so often, 
indeed, that we suspected a little bit of 
commerce at the bottom ; but we had not 
dreamed, before he told us, that this was 
proof positive of Mr. James’s superiority. 

Magazine editors have the right to 
choose what goes into the columns over 
which they preside ; no other rule could 
stand fora moment; but magazine edi- 
tors do not necessarily possess supreme or 
even exalted abilities. The editing of a 
magazine, like the management of a 
bank, is a matter of business. If a story 
by Rider Haggard is cheaper, all around, 
than a story by Mr. Bishop, or Mr. Faw- 
cett, or Mr. Hawtnorne, it goes into the 
magazine. It some worthless old rub- 
bish, by so-called English poets who are 
dead and own no copyrights, can be 
slipped in under cover of taking illustra- 
tions, and thus save to the publisher a few 
dollars which would otherwise go into 
the pocket of some seedy poet who still 
has to eat and drink, why, don’t you 
know, Mr. Howells, that in it goes? 

Just here is a very delicate point. 
As a provincial, I feel it rather more 
keenly than can Mr. Howells. It is 
that editors are human beings, and 
are subject to the same forces which 
so squeeze and torment the rest of 

us. Perhaps certain most excellent edi- 





tors, when assailed from ever 
importunate authors, and whi 
the rolls of manuscript aime at the 
ready aching and dizzy heads, hava 
great relief in compromising on the Ap. 
ican moiety of Henry James, BE 
speaking, how is it possible for an 
tor to avoid becoming a mere ; 
chine—a mere reflector of City likes, 
udices, mannerisms and fads? 
Howells’s point of view, which is esa’ 

editorial, the very last refinemeai . os 
dence proving the value of a writer Soa PO 
fact that a number of magazines m, — ‘ 
cited as printing his works simu} 
ly. Really, however, at best this’, 
tends to show that the author }; 
some way, pleased a very limited, tho 
influential, class of people, na: 
magazine editors, and, alas! the ploam. Me Once up 
may be purely commercial. I am aan 
of the brutality which may appear t) 2) 
company my thought; but “ for the _ 
of truth” I will be momentarily g pap” 
ist, and say that Mr. Jame; is 


































































































the Americans who can citcumvent jy = “ 
want of international copyright; pystold n 
gives him the markets of England apg | gile?” As i 
America*simultaneously. I do not say othe edi 
that he does receive lower wages from $i — goanced « 
American magazines than other Amer. “ge this ° 
ican authors less fortunately git perely te 
uated can afford to take, but I do provincial 
say that such a thing is quite within the was it th 
possible, nor is Mr. James at all to blame Tolstol a 
in any degree or in any event. Forge. fame? L 
ample, William Black, James Payn ang fore?) the 
other English fiction-writers find great “foal wu 
room in some of our American period. — the metr 
cals. Of course they do not receive “faj] kept its b 
pay” for their stories, if they receive ‘any the factil 
pay at all, or they would not be found that Tol: 
crowding out American writers of equal Howells 
or greater reputation and worth, Noth the comn 
ing is more certain, not even death, than as the bh 
this law of business which makes a low. public mi 
priced article more desirable to the spec. schools. 

lative purchaser than a high-priced one, his art ¢ 
all else being nearly equal. I am far from — jected be 
throwing dirt at the magazine editors; Sk mot 

they understand their business; they are bear in 0 
wage-workers who must please their | Kean tha 
masters, and it is folly to imagine for om truth as 
moment that it is the readers of the mag Ro gor t 
azine that most need to be satisfied; iti as the h 
the publisher who holds the purse for doubly 
both author and editor; the reader, as Mr, Diesen 
Howells intimates, is not the authors ” ofthe“ 
keeper; the public must submit to the ityle wi 
editor, so must the author. If the guid Biegant | 
ing spirit of a magazine determinestofll # is quite : 
a certain number of pages, month after ing Mr. 
month and year after year, with the fie Salant 
tion of a certain writer, regardless of ad oh 
‘* feeble and conditional acceptance from ibe 0 

the best criticism,” and despite a “ grudge sel 
ing welcome” from its readers, it Ce Rath e g 
tainly does not tend to settle any de “luterat 
pute about that writer's proper standing, ‘SPs 


The large, palpable, well- made-oul @ Picwe 
fact of the matter is that the 


of the a 
trend of magazine editing has beet controll 
controlled, and necessarily, by what het the 
a provincial, like myself, recognizes # Wit, for 
the narrow, artificial, acquired taste @ Ti are 


city life. British 
The taste for such a story as the “Pritt 


. the refi; 
cess Casamassima” is not a cosmopolitat factor i 
taste, but it is a metropolitan taste, special ghany } 
in its nature and extremely limited, # deny tt 
are all cosmopolitan elements of civiliae nent th 


tion. Now, why should we wonder that a bad mo 
an editor, or a circle of editors, has bel 








influenced by a writer who voices tht; a 
metropolitan spirit—the spirit of the great Americ 
city? Here are the editor’s mental atm eyes, 

sphere, his artificial surroundings, bis he mea 
urban experiences and his views of life standa 
reproduced in a style which suits the criteric 
currents flowing about his ears. He ise ells in 
this and no blame attaches to him for i tional. 
Naturally enough the editor of a and th 
metropolitan magazine is a metropolité over, t] 
himself in the very closest sense of Why 5 
word; he isa city production; bis spect metro 
cles arecity glasses, his point of views Dolita: 
strictly local; beyond the city wall lies alien ; 
the country of the provincials, the uh The pr 
sophisticated, the narrow, the ¢ to an; 






How should he know of and why shew 
he care for the opinions and tastes ©” 
these outsiders? Or if he does set 5] 
great store by extra-urban tastes apd if 
fluences, he is sure to blunder every 
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to reach them, because he does 
srstand them. The editor of a 
at magazine (and a most sincere and 
* est man is he) wrote mea while ago 
that the bulk of hissubscriptions, 
largest mass of his readers, was in the 
that is west of tne State of New 
and yet his feeling was, as proven 
oy hisacts, that dialect fiction on the one 
/ apd refined commonplace on the 
or directly speaking, the fads of 
ys city readers—were just the things 
post desired by his quarter-mullion of 
- gubscribers. Why did he feel thus? Sim- 
” sip because the immediate influences, the 
direct forces acting upon him and mold- 
| gg his judgment were purely and wholly 
- grtiticial and engendered in city reser- 







































Once upon a time I voluntarily took an 
eiitor to task for having crammed his 
~ pagazine. month after month, with acer- 
>in writer’s so-called humorous stories. 
© How do you guess this editor silenced me 
; giried to silence me? ‘*My dear sir,” 

ite, “do you know that Mr. Lowell 

jastold me that these stories are exqui- 

sie?’ As if this were the end of argument. 
| Jotheeditor, whatever Mr. Lowell pro- 
pounced exquisite was exquisite; but to 
me this was not even evidence, it was 





































































ely sit perely testimony, so independent is the 
ut I dp incial devil in me. How long since 
‘ithin the was it that we heard sometning about 
to blame Tolstol ancl the eternal nature of his 
For ex. fame? Lust week (or wus it the week be- 
Payn and fore?) the Russian fad faded out with a 
nd preat ‘foal mumble about insanity. Outside 
\ period. the metropolitan walls the public mind 
ive “full kept its balance all the time and foresaw 
-eive ‘any the factitious and ephemeral influence 
be found that Tolstci was to exert. What Mr. 
of equal Howells would call ‘‘ribsld insult from 
h. Noth. the common cry” your provincial regard» 
ath, than as the blunt and honest + xpression of the 
es a low. public mind unaffected by the so-called 
he pe schools. Mr. James is not assailed, nor is 
iced = bis art denied; but his pictures are re- 
tar from jected because thy are offered as realities 
© editor; and not as fiction. Mr. Howells must 
they we bear in mind the claim he makes for fic- 
ase the BE tion, that it is, indeed, the holiest of holy 
phe truth, and remembering this he must not 
fied: “a wonder that Americans refuse to accept 
pas for as the holiest of holy truth a refiaed, 
or, oi doubly distilled libel upon American life 
: and manners, no matter what may besaid 
oa of the * esthetic solidarity” informing the 
the guid style with which the libel is presented. 
nes to fil Biegant literary finish is one thing, truth 
nth afte is quite another thing. I am not assault- 
h the fie ing Mr. James, far from it; Iam simply 
iless of 8 accounting fora fact. Why have the ed- 
nee Sal itors shown, as Mr. Howells says they 
+ gral have, a ‘‘ unanimity in presenting simul- 
. ae taneously” so many of Mr. James’s 
phe dis works, whil the “‘ best” critici-m, and the 
atandiag “literary paragraphers” as well, have 
ede condemned them. 

nat ih Ihave already suggested one element 
has bel of the answer by calling attention to the 
by what controlling influences of the editorial life; 
vial but there is another force at work, to 
i tasted wit, foreign, especially London, opinion. 
We are not yet emancipated from the 

— British authority, say what we may, and 
nopolitst the reflex from beyond sea is a powerful 
+e, ull factor in American life east of the Alle- 
nitell j ghany Mountains. It is fashionable to 
t civil deny this, but the truth is more perma- 
nder tial nent than the fashion. The still deeper 
has betl and more obdurate fact is that all our ac- 
idl the . quired tastes in fiction are alien to Amer- 
‘the great ican civilization. Henry James sees 
tal ate America through alienated, if not alien, 
ings, ea He tries our life by European tests, 
‘of lifeall Measures our values by a continental 
suits the standard, and he judges us by an alien 
He likes Criterion ; he would agree with Mr. How- 
m for i ells IM saying that ‘the sum of our na- 
f a grett tional censure of Mr. James is provincial” 
sropolitaa idthat it is “narrow-minded”; more- 
nse of te a the magazine editors would assent. 
is spect hy would they assent? Because your 
of views metropolitan, fancying himself a cosmo- 


Politan, always sides with the old and the 
alien against the new and the domestic. 







, the ub h . : if i 
ne crude. © provincisl is well enough if it belongs 
2 sae 4n alien province. 


What I should say of our “ national 
censure of Mr. James” is this: In the first 
» the censure does not apply to his 
ty style—that is exquisite; nor to bis 


slender; but it does emphstically apply to. 
his unpatriotic and untruthful figures of 
American life, his caricatures of Ameri- 
can civilization, his misrepresentations of 
American manners, as set against those of 
the Old World. It is because he assumes 
to be a realist and to tell the truth through 
his fiction that we give him “national 
censure.” If he were a professed ro- 
mancer, as Mr. Cable is, then we ought 
not to censure him at all. Mr. Cable has 
the right to imagine all sorts of impossible 
Creoles with whom to play his delightful 
sorcerer’s tricks, and Mr. James might 
romance to his heart’s content about 
Americans. It is the claim of truthful- 
ness that we resent, and will continue to 
resent. Mr. Howells’s phrase, ‘‘ super- 
ficial vulgarity,” as applied to Americans, 
expresses a vulgarity which exists only 
by reference to an alien standard. Ac- 
cording to Mr. James, the American 
standard is a spurious, a vulgar one; he 
can fiud no criterion in our social life; 
to him our civilization is an inferior, 
stunted, coarsened evolution from the 
English or European original. 

The trouble with Mr. Howells and the 
editors is that they plant themselves 
within Mr. James’s circle and voluntarily 
assume his point of view, as if it were 
discurtesy to Mr. James to be sturdily 
American, and as if this discurt«sy 
would go further and betray a lack ot 
alien experience; for your metropoliten 
would have you understand that he has 
seen the world, and that he has suffered 
vicariously for the sins of his countrymen 
in all the charmed circles of foreign soci- 
ely, just as Mr. James has—in his imagi 
nation. 1 do not blame the metropolitan 
for this; I merely account for a fact 
(which Mr. Howells has used as a proof 
of literary value) on the ground that this 
involuntary metropolitan bias of editors 
leads them to favor urbane tendencies in 
literary taste. 

In a word, our magazines, as Mr. How- 
ells says, ‘‘are pow the real avenues to 
the public”; and they are wholly con- 
trolled by metropolitan tastes, prejudices, 
local accidents and vogues. The editor 
has learned to like olives, and so he gives 
olives to everybody, forgetting, or not 
knowing, that meat and bread and butter 
have not disappeared merely becawre 
the olives have been introduced. There 
is no more significant fact in American 
life than the sturdy firmness of fiber in 
the public judgment which has refused 
to accept Mr. James as a representative 
American novelist, despite the persistent 
efforts of the editors. Mr. Howells, in 
espousing the cause,of Mr. James, wins 
our sympathy, which, apart from the 
claim of realism, Mr. James has had from 
the first. But the question raised in Mr. 
Howells’s plea for Mr. James’s supremacy 
in fiction is quite unaffected by personal 
sympathy; it is a question affecting the 
whole future of American art. There- 
fore, answering here the inquiry with 
which we began this paper, the literature 
of American fiction needs two things, 
persistent patriotism and sturdy resist- 
ance of the metropolitan spirit, neither 
of which appears in Mr. James’s writings. 
We hear too much about ‘ skill” and 
**neatness ” and ‘*-adroitness ” and ‘‘style” 
and ‘“subtleness” and ‘‘ touch” in con- 
nection with fiction, and too little about 
originality, force of situation, hereic pur- 
pose—too little about the possibilities of 
our American civilization and the inhe- 
rent values of our American social life. 

I should like to say (‘‘ if,” as Mr. How- 
ells suggests, I could “say it without 
offense ”) that the chief trouble witi both 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James, in the mat- 
ter of tiction-making, is a dual one, con- 
sisting, in the first place, of an insistent 
and wholly false assumption of absolute 
truthfulness to life, and in the next place 
of the most extraordinary, exasperating 
and merciless misrepresentation of Amer- 
ican society and American people, espe- 
cially American women, with an alien 
standard of perfection always expressed 
or understood; and this is, as well, the 
trouble with the magazine editors in a 
somewhat modified way. The editors 
assume that American society is just 
what Mr. James says it is, and that art is 





that is charming, in a way, tho very 


finally, that all good people are as ready 
to accept a local literary vogue, or fad, as 
are the half-dozen super-metropolitan 
friends with whom the editor takes his 
luncheon of a Friday. Mathew Arnold’s 
polished strictures upon American civili- 
zation go for little beside the sum of all 
the so-called ‘‘truths” told in Henry 
James’s fictions and clinched, so to speak, 
by Mr. Howells’s criticisms. 
But what is the use? One feels the 
hopelessness of the physician who has a 
confirmed opium-eater in care, when one 
hears Mr. Howells say: ‘It is extraordi- 
nary that anyone could read ‘The Rever- 
berator’ and not cry ontin grateful recog- 
nition of its thorough Americanism ”; 
but maybe Mr. Howells really deems it 
‘thorough Americanism ” to paint the 
American people as “superficially vul- 
gar,” though possessed of rather good 
hearts. Such ‘‘ thorough Americanism ” 
is the most dangerously insidious of all 
the forms of snobbery. 
In conclusion, I venture to say that no 
American young woman ever gave her- 
self over fully to one of Mr, James's 
novels without finally coming to the 
point where she vaguely apologized to 
some invisible influence for her deplora- 
ble American vulgarity and her lack of 
hereditary ladylikeness; and as for Mr. 
James’s American men, they are mostly 
of the sort that button their coats under 
protest and would wear their hats at 
table if they dared, or they may rise to 
the level of parting their whiskers in the 
midcle and discussing art; but there is 
not in all his fiction one strong, educated, 
polished, broad-minded, commanding 
American personage. It is this which 
has received “ national censure.” If Mr. 
James were an Englishman instead of 
being an American he would escape a 
great part of the * ribald insult” of 
which Mr. Howells complains; but, after 
all, this censure is good-natured and 
should not be taken as offensive. Ii 
speaks the American mind on a question 
of importance, and it settles any doubt 
which may once have existed as to the 
inberent patriotism of our people. The 
question would have been left forever 
unconsidered if novelists had not claimed 
for their fiction the absolute truthfulness 
of history and photography combined, 
which claim is the most preposterous fic- 
tion of all. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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SEEING as we must from every careful 
survey of the past that the race has been 
emerging from darkness, finding that the 
fears of the timid that each new step in 
human. progress would be disastrous have 
been quieted by the outcome, and that 
freedom, righteousness and humanity 
have been expanding under the divire 
breath of the Son of God, we are in a posi- 
tion rightly to estimate some of the as- 
tonishing facts of our times. 

First, ponder this truth, that there is a 
growing supremacy of the moral and hu- 
mane spirit in the public affairs of men. 
Injustice and oppression and inequality 
are disappearing. The last half-century 
has witnessed such triumphs of the Cbris- 
tian spirit applied to social and political 
life, that we have come to feel—men gen- 
erally have come to believe—that nothing 
manifestly wrong can permanently pros- 
per. Carlyle once wrote: 

“We have got into an age of revolutions; 
all kinds of things are coming to be sub 
jected t» fire, as it were. Hotter and hot- 
ter the wind arises from everything. It is 
evident that whatever is not made of as- 
bestos will have to be burned up in this 
world.” 
Ibless God for sucha brave intolerance of 
wrong. In Mr. Gladstone’s review of 
England’s recent progress, it is asserted 
that for one child born to conditions of 
crime to-day there were ten, and perhaps 
twenty, fifty years back; slavery has been 
abolished; a disgraceful criminal code re- 
formed; poor-law abuses swept away; 
mine and factory scandals greatly re- 





just what Mr. Howells says it is, and, 


within reach of the entire people; savings 
banks brought to the doors of the poor; 
information has been diffused; grievous 
inequalities in taxation removed; the 
condition of the working population im- 
proved fifty per cent.; vast and various 
injustice to non-conformists swept from 
the statute book; shameful disabilities in 
regard to women obliterated; many un- 
righteous privileges of the few made the 
right of all; the interests of 250,000,000 of 
Hindus more fully regarded; frightful in- 
justice to Ireland diminished, tho not yet 
removed; ten millions of Christians under 
Turkish rule restored to progress and 
hope; peaceful arbitrations employed to 
settle a threatening international diffi- 
culty; crime, brutal amusements, dueling 
greatly reduced, and the efficiency of 
Christian and other benevolent work aug- 
mented; so that the Englishman most 
competent to judge is of the opinion that 
men who have lived sixty years and are 
hving now ‘have lived into a gentler 
time; that the public conscience has 
grown more tender, as indeed was very 
needful; and that in matters of practice, 
at sight of evils formerly regarded with 
indifference or even connivance, it now 
not only winces but rebels, that upon the 
whole the race has been reaping, not 
scattering; earning and not wasting.” 
Old England was not a bappy land to 
the great majority of her people. Modern 
England, with all the miseries of the di- 
mivished pauper population is vastly 
happier. It is a greater honor to have 
lessened the sum of human suffering than 
to have guined great party victories or 
have covered the field of batile with the 
routed and the slain. As Archdeacon 
Farrar said, at the opening of the present 
Parliament: 


“He who, by just legislation, like Peel, 
makes cbeap bread, or, like Wilberforce, 
by merciful legislation unrivets the fett.rs 
of the slave, or, like Forster, by wise legis- 
lation carries the Education Act, will be 
dearer to the grateful remembrance of 
children’schildren than a thousand party 
leaders. The wreathof gratitude which the 
wretched will twine for the memory of a 
Svaftesbury shall be as green as the laurel 
which lies on Chatham’s grave.” 


Against the organized wrong of the 
English classes, against cruel bigotries, 
selfish monopolies, against the timiaity of 
those who dread all change—like that of 
the noble earl who, on the passage of 
the act abolishing West Indian slavery, 
wulked out of the House of Lords declar- 
ing that ‘“*he washed his hands of the 
ruin of the British Empire’; against the 
unwisdom of those who do not see that 
the granting of one reform prepares the 
people to demand and expect still others; 
against the vast forces of distrusttul and 
often, alas! mbhuman conservatism in 
England, these immense achievements 
have been slowly wrought. 1tisacknowl- 
edged there and here that the influence of 
America has, wi h growing power, tended 
to the popular emancipation and improve- 
ment in England. As Minister Lowell 
said to the workingmen of Birmingham: 
‘*People are continually saying that 
‘ America is in the air, and I am glad to 
think it is, since this only means thata 
clearer conception of human claims and 
duties is beginning to be apparent.” The 
Victorian epoch will be remembered as 
the time when the English Government 
became, to quote Lowell’s phrase, ‘‘ dem- 
ocratic under the forms of a monarchy.” 

In the last fifty years the English mind 
has been greatly liberalized and human- 
ized. Macaulay has led the English peo- 
ple to re-read their history, and revise the 
old Tory verdicts on great men and great 
epochs. Grote has done a similar service 
for the history of Greece. Darwin and 
Huxley have given the theology of the 
nation, and of the age, some facts and 
theories which have led to new and better 
statements of truth. Thom:sArnoid and 
his pupils bave given a higher tone to 
English education. Thackeray has ex- 
posed the follies of high life and punctured 
many a wicked pretension. George Eliot 
has shown the seriousness of human exist- 
ence and portrayed, with unrivaled artis- 
tic power, the working of the all-pervad- 
ing moral law. Charles Dickens, by bis 





duced; good schools have been placed 


broad and genial humanity and bis hatred 
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of all cruelties and shams, largely con- 
tributed te the amelioration of human 
sorrows and the breaking down of the 
walls of unchristian feeling. Cobden and 
Bright raised the artisan class to a posi- 
tion both of personal comfort and politi- 
cal power never before reached. Glad- 
stone has led the progressive elements of 
England to a score of victories and made 
class rule a future impossibility. Prince 
Albert by the system of International 
Industrial Exhibitions which he founded, 
has broadened the English mind and sym- 
pathies as well as promoted English art 
and industry. Carlyle has made England 
familiar with German thought and has 
emphasized some of the deepest moral 
truths. Ruskin and Wordsworth have 
counteracted the British tendencies 
toward materialism and have brought 
the most practical of nations to face the 
splendors of this ‘‘ burning Bush” of Na- 
ture wherein God dwells, and Tennyson, 
perhaps the most Christian of modern 
Eaglish poets, has sung of life and death, 
of earthly love and hope immortal, with 
much of the spirit of the Apostle John. 
An equally good showing of moral and 
social progress can be made out and 
demonstrated for our own land. Thanks 
to some of the great apostles of the hu- 
manities, the Church has been largely 
roused from its former indifference in 
presence of public iniquity. The Church 
has become the chief enemy of intemper- 
ance; it has taker upon itself, in accord 
with its divine spirit, to manifest the ten- 
derest regard for the poor. Forty years 
ago an indignant reformer cried out: 
‘“‘Save us from a Church not broad 
enough to cover woman and the slave, 
all the room being left for the grog-shop 
and the theater, provided the one will 
keep sober enough to make the responses 
and the other will lend its embroidered 
rags for this new baby-house.” To-day I 
have good reason for believing that the 
great majority of the organized working- 
men of the better class, who are toiling, 
often mistakenly, for a larger share in 
this world’s prosperity, look upon the 
Church as friendly in its spirit to their 


advancing claims. The rights of 
the poor, the rights of children 
to good homes and pure air, the 


rights of women to enlarged opportuni- 
ties, the rights of human nature to the 
weekly day of rest—-a right the robbery of 
which is as great acrime before God as 
piracy of theslave trade—the rights of the 
tempted and weak to be delivered from 
the constant solicitation and allurement 
of evil, the rights of the human mind to 
the food which is found in Truth, are 
more widely and sincerely recognized and 
defended than ever before in great na- 
tions. Manhood has been ennobled by 
being regarded. As Wendell Phillips ex- 
claimed: ‘‘The democratic principle, 
crumbling classes into men, has been 
‘working down from pulpits and judges’ 


seats, through shop-boards and _ shoe- 
benches, to Irish hodmen, and then 
reached the Negro at last. The long toil 
ofa century cries out ‘ Eureka.’” A new 


faith has been breathed into noble bearts 
that organized wrong can be tumbled 
from its unholy sovereignty. The fearful 
iniquity of the liquor power as now ex- 
isting and conspiring against law and hu- 
manity, is not hopelessly secure from 
overthrow. One of the chief agencies by 
which injustice is exposed and brought 
to ruin is the much-abused power of the 
press. I have been wont to criticise the 
short-comings of newspapers, but I am 
glad, when I can, to call attention to 
their great influence for good. They 
make the work of modern benevolence 
and reform much swifter and surer. It 
is said that one lamp-post is as good as 
two policemen in the streets of London, 
for the prevention of crime. London is 
guarded by light. The modern journals 
are in some measure our luminous safe- 
guards; they bring iniquity before the 
bar of public conscience and array against 
it often the omnipotence of public opin- 
ion. Nowl look on this humane progress 
which marks our time, the extent of 
which you canin some degree estimate 
by reading the pictures of early Western 
life as given in the forthcoming biography 


adding to that McMaster’s ‘‘ History of 
the People of the United States” a hun- 
dred years ago, and adding to this Lecky’s 
‘* History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” and Macaulay’s famous ‘*Third 
Chapter on the England of Charles the 
Second’s Age”; this humane progress, I 
look upon not only asa great good in it- 
self but as the removing of many obsta- 
cles to the progress of the Gospel. It is 
significant that the time of this moral ad- 
vancement has been the time when the 
churches have added to their numbers as 
never before in the history of Christi- 
anity. 
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THE IMPERIAL CATASTROPHE. 
BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 








ALL Russia is still echoing with Te De- 
ums, after the catastrophe on October 
29th. Our last view of the Emperor, Em- 
press and the royal children had been on 
the 24th of August, at the christening of 
baby Prince Christopher, of Greece, when 
in garments and jewels fit for a fairy tale, 
they had looked as happy and smiling as 
fairy princes usually look on the last page. 
Two days later, the Empress went to visit 
her sister, the Duchess of Cumberland, in 
Austria, the Emperor to visit his brother 
Sergyi, near Moscow; a week more and 
the whole family had united and set out 
for the grand maneuvers in the South of 
Russia, whence the Emperor, Empress, 
the Heir and Grand-Duke George went on 
to the Caucasus, leaving the younger chil- 
dren in the Crimea. 

We had read the accounts of their prog- 
ress eagerly each morning, as if they 
had been supplements to the fairy story. 
What would they do with all the blooded 
steeds of the Rabardei, the inlaid saddles 
and weapons? Would we not find half a 
dozen new panels in the Winter Palace, 
made from the gold and silver platters, 
and salt-cellars, on which the hospitality 
—Klyeb-sol (‘* bread-salt’””)—of the various 
towns had been presented to them? 
Were they not dizzy with the bewildering 
costumes, native dances and unique fes- 
tivities in the Caucasus? But this had 
come to an end. The royal family had 
united at Sevastopol and started north- 
ward; and we were prepared to hear 
nothing more of interest concerning them 
until the opening of festivities at Gat- 
china and Petersburg. But on October 
30th we read a brief telegram announc- 
ing an accident to the royal train, and 
the safety of the royal family. A thanks- 
giving service was immediately held in 
the Kremlin and people began to gossip 
and wonder. ‘it could not have been 
an accident, for it has been known for 
months that they were coming over that 
road and every care has been taken! 
And think of the poor Empress still in a 
dead swoon!” 

Every one who had a friend in the in- 
ner circles in Petersburg immediately 
wrote for authentic information. We 
got the information here sooner 
than they did in Petersburg, how- 
ever, and discovered our errors. For 
altho the original plan had _ been 
to go home by way of Smolensk and 
Vitebsk, the Emperor expressed his de- 
sire to stop in Moscow for the purpose of 
giving thanks in the Kremlin, and of 
saluting the Iverskaya Virgin after his 
miraculous preservation from death. On 
the ist of November we woke to find the 
red, white and blue flags of rejoicing flut- 
tering from every house, in answer to the 
information of the Emperor’s arrival con- 
veyed by the police. The opportunity of 
seeing the Czar in the heart of the 
Heart of Russia and of convincing our- 
selves that he was really safe and sound 
was too good to be lost. So thought 
many thousands of the Czar’s faithful 
subjects likewise, and they began to as- 
semble early, content to stand for hours 
merely to catch a glimpse of him. We 
wanted more than a glimpse of them and 
of him, and planned our course accord- 
ingly. 

The white, battlemented walls of Kitai- 
gorod (China-town) encircling the Krem- 
lin on the northeast side were covered 
with flags, The vast Theater Place, which 
is encumbered on Sundays and Fridays 





of Lincoln in the Century Magazirie, and 





with millions of fine cabbages, was now 





filled with soldiers, mounted gendarmes 
and police lining the road tothe Iverskaya 
Gate, between whose two arches stands 
the chapel, built of marble, malachite and 
gilt bronze, its velvety, deep blue roof 
studded with gilt stars. The steps were 
covered with scarlet cloth, the myriad 
lamps and candles could be seen burning 
brightly before this picture of the Virgin, 
one of the most celebrated in Russia, 
and adorned with magnificent jewels. 
Through the archway on the right loomed 
the fantastically shaped and colored cu- 
polas of St. Vasily (Vasily Blazhennig). 
The Nicholas Gate into the Kremlin, close 
by, was reserved for the Emperor, and no 
admittance was to be had to the fortress 
except through the Saviour Gate, through 
which no man may pass with covered 
head. Thither we betook ourselves, ask- 
ing no questions—questions only lead toa 
mass of invaluable misinformation on 
such occasions. A little Yankee “ guess- 
werk” goes much farther. 

In the Kremlin a couple of hundred 
muzhiks were putting the finishing 
touches to a broad plank walk, leading 
from the Uspensky (Assumption) Cathe- 
dral, where the Emperors are crowned, 
to the Tchudoff (Miracles) Monastery, 
where superfluously liberal or independ- 
ent spiritual rulers were formerly incar- 
cerated, to meditate upon their obstinacy 
and tenets, and where Grigory Otrepyeff, 
the fugitive monk, afterward the False 
Dimitry, lived before he undertcok the 
role of the Pretender. The muzbiks 
offered a study of beards, of sheepskins 
and of footgear, which varied from felt 
boots to leg-cloths and bast shoes secured 
with ropes; and they were armed merely 
with axes and clumsy wood-saws. Down 
went the scarlet cloth: ‘‘ Take yourselves 
off and be quick about it,” came the 
order, Students from the University 
began to arrive in masses—the same 
students who were in disgrace just a year 
ago—and were assigned a position like a 
sort of guard of honor, on the steps of 
the monastery, and along the sides of the 
walk. All looked older than the average 
graduate of an American college, few 
seemed rich, many were shabby and ill- 
fed, and the rosy, good-looking lads from 
the Gymnasia and Lyceums who followed 
them offered a strong contrast to them. 
University dons, in their gold-laced 
cocked hats, stalked about and smoked. 
A Russian crowd is a very quiet crowd, 
but all were discussing the Emperor’s 
escape and many a low-spoken ‘* Glory to 
God,” accompanied by a sign of the cross 
and a devout inclination of the body, did 
we hear. 

At one o’clock the Imperial train 
reached the station. The great 160,000 
pound bell of Ivan Veliky gave the sig- 
nal, when all the bells in Moscow began 
to peal—and there are a good many of 
them! The Metropolitan arrived, clad in 
purple and gold, with a tall klobuk on his 
head, a veil of white crape and a jeweled 
cross in front. His coach, with its four 
black horses and liveried lackeys, made 
way for the equipages of gayly uniformed 
officials, who discarded their furs when 
the time drew near, in spite of the cold. 
The crowd grew more dense every mo- 
ment, scaled the pedestal of the giant 
bell, and peered through the pigeon-hole 
windows of Ivan Veliky’s tower, regard- 
less of the deafening bells. 

In the mean time the Emperor and Em- 
press had been going through the usual 
ceremonies at the station; reception by 
the War Governor and officials, presen- 
tution of bread and salt on gorgeous plat- 
ters in the name of the nobility and 
merchants, presentation of bouquets to 
the Empress and her daughter—Grand- 
Duchess Ksenia, and so on. This done, 
the ride to the Kremlin began, the Em- 
peror and Empress being in one carriage, 
their eldest daughter and three sons in 
another, followed by their suite and offi- 
cials. It was a triumphal ride, and when 
they alighted to salute the Iverskaya 
Virgin, the vast throng prayed with them 
with bared heads and innumerable signs 
of the cross. 

At last the Emperor entered the Krem- 
lin. We shall not soon forget that scene, 
one of the most characteristic of the very 
characteristic things which we have had 





the good fortune to behold in «: 
walled, first capital, Mother 
It seemed like a second coror 
anointment to the throne in fact, if : 
in pomp; and that is the way ip w 
every unspoiled Russian will regard it, jy 
front of us lay the Czar Place, boundes 
by the wall and towers of the k 
and the city with its innumerable g 

and cupolas and its wooded hills 
lower level beyond. On our left 

the small Nicholas Palace, where 
Emperor’s father was born; behing a 
the monastery; on our right the ors | 
bell at the foot of the three-pinnacleg _ 
tower of Ivan Veliky, thurdering with 
its bells, the gold-plated roofs and gain. 



















adorned walls of the Annunciation On 4 


thedral, and, nearer still, the Assumption — 
Cathedral and Synod, decorated in like 
manner, while the ancient Facetted Pal. | 
ace formed the background in thatg. 
rection. Ee 
The Imperial party alighted nearly op 


posite us and stopped directly Opposite, 


on their way to the monastery, to shake 
hands with various officials. 
peror’s 
graver than usual, and the Empress” 


great dark eyes looked larger than eygr © 


under her close-fitting dark hat in her 
pale face. One hand was supported by 
sling, a splinter having entered the palm; 
but the officers still found a hand to kiss, 
She is also said to have reseived three 
cuts from glass in her neck, and some 
scratches in the face. 
ble of the Emperor’s injury in his walk, 
His silver cigaret case was twisted up in 
his pocket by the accident, and his leg 
was bruised. Handsome Colonel Tchere- 
vin, of the Body Guard, who had lost a 
bit of his ear, and others who had guf- 
fered, came behind. The loyal! shout 
which rose drowned the bells! Returning 
the salutations of the people from the top 
of the steps, the royal party entered the 
monastery, and there, in the low-ceiled, 
oddly decorated church, they saluted the 
relics of St. Alexei, one of the chief pa 
trons of the Kremlin, and were blessed 
with and received the usual images from 
the priests. Returning shortly, they en- 
tered the Assumption Cathedral, where 
the Metropolitan delivered a brief address 
and performed a short service: and after 
saluting the relics of the three Great Rus- 
sian Patriarchs who lie there in massive 
silver coffins, they went to the Cathedral 
of the Archangel Michael close by, to sa- 
lute the relics of the young Dimitry, son 
of Ivan the Terrible, who was killed by 
order of Boris Yodunoff. Thence they 
went to the Red Staircase, an outside 
flight of steps where Ivan the Terrible 
used to receive messengers, and, when the 
news was bad, pinned their feet to the 
ground with his spiked staff. From the 
top of these stairs, the Emperor and Em- 
press saluted the crowd once more, and 
entered the Palace for breakfast. And 
the patient masses lingered on until half- 
past four, for the sake of catching one 
more glimpse of them as they drove 
away! 

So much for our view of them ata 
most interesting point in their career, at 
the most interesting place which could 
have possibly been selected. Now for the 
accident. Was it an accident? The Em- 
peror declares that it was, and exhibited 
here the rotten sleeper which he hunted 
out himself and carried off under his arm. 
‘“T think he might find other rotten 
things if he would but look for them,” 
said a Russian to me. Possibly; more 
than the two locomotives, the caving of & 
wet embankment or rotten sleepers in 
themselves, a clause in the law regulating 
the purchase of railways by the State, 
twenty years from the date of their open- 
ing, is responsible for this as well, proba- 
bly, as other catastrophes. The earnings 
for seven years are taken as a basis of 
computation, the two weakest are 
rejected, the remaining five added to- 
gether and then divided by five, and the 
average thus obtained is capitalized at five 
per cent. which gives the purchase sum; 
but, if the earnings of the last year ex 
ceed this average, they are taken as the 
basis of calculation. The natural tend- 
ency is to make as few repairs and employ 


as few and as cheap “help” as possible 


TheEm. — 
pleasant face looked a little | 


Nothing was visi- 5 
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ao the last year, or even the last five 
taking the risk and raising the 
i And this is the twentieth year 
+ ‘or that road, which bears one of the sort 
| fpicknames not unfamiliar to Ameri- 
guch as ‘‘ Now you are nearing Eter- 
‘ .” and 80 forth. As the irony of fate 
gould have it, one of the most seriously 
z in this catastrophe was Baron 
af goherowald, a capital engineer, who 
a report on one of these roads in 
5 4913-79, and, amoung other serious defects, 
4 pointed out over three hundred thousand 
. rotten sleepers ! 
-» Onsuch a road as this, which had been 
© «gnder repair” all summer, in expecta- 
"tion of the royal travelers, the Imperial 
train set out from Sevastopal at 4:30 P.M. 
F October 28th. In front of the Emper- 
> oscar was hitched the car of Mr. Pos- 
: gept, the Minister of Public Ways. Lam 
> jold that it was a ramshackle old thing 
> qbich had traveled far too many thousand 
gris, and that it should have been in 
iemite train. It was the first to leave 
tetrack when the catastrophe occurred 
the next day at 12 o’clock, and was 
The train was then 
onan embankment over a deep ravine, and 
was going at the rate of sixty-five versts* 
an hour. The Imperial family were break- 
fasting in the next—the dining-car—a 
metal construction with thirty-six wheels 
andweighing 100,000 pounds. Three vio- 
jent jolts were followed by a crash, and the 
car was reduced to ashapeless mass. The 
floor was torn away, and the persons ir 
the car fell upon the embankment; one 
side flew out and was reduced to splinters, 
while the roof sank down over the party. 
The Emperor's dog, which lay beside him, 
was killed, as was also the lackey who 
was waiting upon him. Little Grand- 
Duke Michael, aged ten, the third son of 
the Emperor, was in a separate compart- 
ment of the car with Prince Obolensky. 
Both were hurled out through a break, 
winjured. The front part of the follow- 
ing car, in which was Grand-Duchess 
Olga, aged six years, was torn away, and 
she was thrown a considerable distance 
along the embankment. Out of a train of 
fifteen cars only the two first and the three 
last remained uninjured. One of the two 
engines did not leave the rails. One ac- 
count represents the Emperor as uphold- 
ing the roof on his giant shoulders while 
, his family emerged from the ruins. A 
later one—both are of Moscow origin, and 
from sources which should be authentic 
after the visit—represents him as stepping 
forth, and, seeing no one, supposing that 
all the rest weredead. Then the Empress 
joined him. Those who heard the cry 
which she uttered when she thought that 
her children were dead, say that they can 
never forget it to the hour of their death. 
When all had at last assembled but the 
little Olga, and they felt sure of her fate, 
she came running to them, unhurt. 

The tears rolled down the Emperor’s 
cheeks for a moment as he gazed on the 
destruction around him; then he set to 
work directing, lending his personal as- 
sistance, and refusing to enter the suite 
tain, which had been called up behind 
them, until the last sufferer had been 
Placed in the ambulance-train dispatched 
from Kharkoff, and duly cared for. 
Meanwhile, the Empress, standing in the 
mud, with slippers on her feet, in the 
cold, piercing rain, helped the more im- 
mediate members of the suite, in spite of 
her wounded hand. At last the suite 
train carried them back to Lozabaya, to 
switch upon another road. There, in 
the. station, the village priests, who 

been summoned at the Emperor’s 
Command, held a service of thanks- 
Siving for the living and served a mass 
for the dead. And there they dined all 
together, the Emperor commanding that 
all who had come alive out of that awful 
catastrophe, wherein twenty-one lost their 
lives and thirty-seven (not counting the 
slightly hurt) were injured, should sit 
down at table with him. The number of 
Sead and wounded entitles this catastro- 
phe to rank high in the dreadful list of 
tailway accidents in Russia or an y other 
country, 
The Emperor has already provided for 
the families of the sufferers, Each of the 





families of servants has received two hun- 
dred rubles to provide for the present, 
and the children will be brought up at 
the expense of the State. Experts and 
legal authorities are already at work on 
the spot, near Borki, investigating the 
causes of the catastrophe. A whole set- 
tlement has sprung up for workmen, re- 
ligious services are held every day, and 
people are thronging in masses on pil- 
grimage to the place where the miracle of 
their Emperor’s preservation was wrought 
by the direct intervention of God. Mi- 
raculous is certainly the word for it, and 
it is the only word used here about it ; for 
people shiver to think of what might have 
happened otherwise. 

Of course, Moscow was illuminated on 
the night of the Emperor’s visit, and the 
opera appointed in the Grand Opera House 
was at once shelved, and Glinka’s *‘ Life 
for the Czar” given instead. Whatever 
the official investigation may show, it 
seems to be generally admitted that there 
were causes enough for the catastrophe 
without resorting to the accusation of 
evil intentions against any one ; and the 
Emperor himself was the first to say so. 

Moscow, RUSSIA. 





THE BLACK AND WHITE EXHIBI- 
TION. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 








THE exhibition of ‘‘ Black and White,” 
or, as the French prefer to call it, ‘*‘ White 
and Black,”’ opened, a few days ago, in the 
Pavillon de la Ville de Paris, in the Champs 
Elysées, may be considered as marking an 
event in the artistic history of France; for 
it is conducted on altogether different prin- 
ciples from those ruling all previous exhibi- 
tions of the same character. 

Altho tbe Blane et Noir Society has 
been in existence several years, and has an- 
nually made praiseworthy efforts to win 
public approval, those efforts have not hith- 
erto been crowned with success; and of the 
last two exhibitions one may say very de- 
cidedly that they were failures. One rea- 
son was, perhaps, that they were held ata 
time when every one was sick and surfeited 
with picture shows. We had been criticis- 
ing, according to our abilities, pastels,water 
colors, *‘impressionists,’’ *‘intdependents,”’ 
caricaturists, and masters ancient and mod- 
ern, and had only strength left for the giant 
show at the Salon. So we would nct (unless 
we were obliged) go near the Black and 
White. Mais nous avons changé tout cela 
—the committee of the Society, wise in their 
generation, come to us when we are fresh 
from sea and country, when we haven’t seen 
a picture for months, and we respond cor- 
dially to their invitation. Not only is the 
public disposed to look kindly at the works 
on view, but the artists have had all the 
summer to prepare, and consequently suc- 
cess from every point of view is secured. 

The building (which is a large one) is 
completely filled; indeed, to go through all 
the rooms thoroughly is a formidable task, 
more especially as many of the works ex- 
hibited are very small and have to be 
inspected closely to be appreciated. An 
interesting feature isthe long center gal- 
lery, which is divided by means of screens 
into compartments, the side wings of the 
screens are turned toward the middle walk 
or aisle, and each compartment thus made 
is alloted to one of the Paris illustrated 
journals to exhibit the original drawings 

from which their engravings are taken. 
Amongthem are the Vie Parisienne, Pier- 
rot, Vie Moderne, Revue Ilustré, lWustra- 
tion, Monde Illustré, Courrier Francais, 
Univers MWustré, and among the artists are 
Willette, Caran d’Ache, Heine, Le River- 
den, the first being of all his confréres the 
most noticeable, not only for his cleverness 
of execution, the skill and perfection of his 
drawing, but for the delicacy and poetry 
which he infuses in everything he does, if 
it is only a caricature illustrating some 
trivial topic of the day. His pathos is par- 
ticularly strongin the picture of the recent 
bread riots of St. Ouen and Argenton. 

At the four corners of this gallery are a 
number of Japanese and imitated Japanese 
art specimens. 

The Salle d’Honneur, where the finest 
things are hung, is at the further end of 
the center gallery, where we find a beauti- 
ful group of beech trees by M. Allonzi. 
The composition tho large is extremely 
simple: it has been treated in a most 


wooded scenery. The title “Black and 
White” is in reality somewhat of a misno- 
mer, as there is quite as large a proportion 
of works in colored pastels, water color and 
enamel asin charcoal or crayon. The best 
things in charcoal are undoubtedly those 
of Karl Robert, who has laid himself out 
for this occasion. The composition of his 
landscape is, perhaps, just a little artificial 
here and there, a little suggestive of having 
been “composed” or put together espe- 
cially for the artist; but on the whole they 
are well selected. They have a quality of 
transparency so much sought after in char- 
coal and so difficult to obtain, and show 
great technical skill. 

Henry has a good winter scene 2nd a 
fine sea piece. Dieu, Sevriens, Vientejol 
and Dornois all contribute come excellent 
work in charcoal, but none have anything 
so touching, so fascinating and so much to 
be coveted as Juncker’s marvelous land- 
scape ip grisaille. 

As an example of what an immense body 
of colors can be produced by an impression- 
ist, we have a landscape in pastel by M. 
Nozal, which is hung in the Salle d’Hon- 
neur. It is clever, most undeniably clever: 
but it is like the majority of landscapes of 
that particular school—unpleasant and un- 
desirable. One turns from it with aching 
eye and a general sense of glare and discom- 
fort. 

Mule. Bilinska, whose very clever work is 
growing to be a feature in every exhibition, 
has some fine portraits in pastel. Mme. 
Baury Saucet’s are less to ourtaste. Her 
pastels are crude, harsh, and lack that deli- 
cate manipulation which is essential. She 
is far more successful in her charcoal por- 
traits, where she displays a faculty for seiz- 
ing the character of her sitter which is 
really exceptional. 

As far as bodily comfort goes—and in 
these degenerate days the artist, his admir- 
ing friends, and even the non-admiring 
critic, insist on being well cared for— 
there is nothing to desire at the Pavillon. 
Everything has been done to make the place 
an agreeable one to linger in—not merely a 
draught-trap to be hurried through. The 
building is carpeted throughout with cocoa 
matting, and warmed to an agreeable tem- 
perature. In the gallery on the side next to 
the Palais de V Industrie, there is a smok- 
ing-room, and in the entrance is a buffet, 
fairly good of its kind, tho why that kind 
should be, as it invariably is, so very un- 
satisfactory, is a puzzle. 

In the gallery nearest to the Seine isa 
good representative show of drawings from 

the Parisian elementary schools, some of 
which are most meritorious, and all of 
them surprisingiy good. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 





Sanitary. 
HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


WE have already noted that heating and 
ventilation are necessarily connected, since 
the natural motion of air is chiefly depen- 
dent on heat. Nature so well regulates the 
matter that, with our capacities of adjust- 
ment, we are not much at a loss as to regu. 
lative methods when out-of-doors. But so 
soon as we get into houses we have inter- 
rupted the movements of air and deranged 
the relations existing between outside heat 
and outside air. 

So far as keeping warm is concerned, our 
first thought must be that we ourselves are 
great sources of heat. It'were wise if more 
attention were given to ourselves as natu- 
ral heat-suppliers, and by health, exercise 
and other adjustments our bodies be made 
to be less dependent on artificial heat. 
When our comfort in this respect is se- 
cured without too much that is artificial 
we have done much toward simplifying the 
work of ventilation. 

As a large portion of our race cannot 
avail themselves of elaborate artificial ap- 
pliances for ventilation, we need first of all 
to know how most fully to avail ourselves 
of natural methods. As the air, however 
pure at the start, is necessarily being dete- 
riorated by our own presence and somewhat 
by dust and the use of fires, lamps, etc., it 
cannot be kept in an absolutely normal 
state. Our definition of good, breathable 
air is not, therefore, that of its original 
chemical composition, but is derived from 

ur experience as to what degree of impur- 
ity is consistent with health. It has been 
tound that the amount of carbonic dioxide 
(improperly called carbonic acid) present 
isafair measure usually of other impur- 
ities, such as organic matter, etc. So the 
statement is approximately correct that air 
is suited for breathing which has not the 
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dioxide more than in a proportion of 6 or 7 


parts it may for a time not be injurious to 
the healthy. The problem on hand, there- 
fore, constantly is to so introduce fresh air 
as to prevent excess of this proportion, and 
to do it with avoidance of draught and in 
consistency with proper warmth. 

To preserve the standard of purity abont 
650 feet of air is needed each hour for each 
person. But because air must be admitted 
without draught about three times this 
amount is regarded as the reservoir upon 
which we must draw. As much air comes 
in without our making special provision 
for it, all figures are greatly modified, so 
much so that De Chaumont has said that 
after all a very practical test of purity is 
the impression the air of a room makes 
upon a person just coming from the pure 
outer air. Asa rule we can change the air 
ofaroom containing 650 feet of air space 
three times an hour without draught. But 
the avoidance of draught very much de- 
pends upon mode of introduction. Often a 
small aperture is more unsafe than an open 
door. If the temperature is low or if in 
marked contrast with that of the room we 
also feel it more. If it is very moist, evapo- 
ration from our bodies is interfered with 
and we are sensitive to it. As a rule we 
do not get draught if the air is brought in 
at many points instead of at one point. 
Air introduced above our heads, and espe- 
cially if bysome mechanical device it comes 
in so as to tend upward, is not so likely to 
be felt as a draught. 

We have various devices, some of them 
very simple and valuable, to prevent this 
direct draught. The most simple, known as 
Bird’s ventilator, consists simply of a nar- 
row strip of board placed under the lower 
sash, and made to fit closely in when the 
sash is down uponit. This serves to raise 
the lower sash and to let in air only be- 
tween the upper and lower sash at the mid- 
dle at the same time that it gives the in- 
coming air an upwarddirection. There are 
few rooms in which at least one window 
may not be kept thus every day. Another 
mode is by a tin tube of the shape of an 
elbow to a water-leader, so that the air can 
come in only after change of direction— 
after a damper is put in the pipe, so as to 
regulate the amount. Another device is to 
put a flange tin circle in the window so that 
the entrance of air will be regulated by the 
direction of the wind. There are various 
forms of valves used for the same pur- 
pose. We commend especially the first 
method as available in almost every home 
at very smail expense. 

The fireplace, which in a former article 
we alluded to as a natural method of ven- 
tilation, can‘be still further utilized if, some- 
where around it, fresh air is let in to be 
warmed and circulated through the room. 
If Jet in at the proper points in small cur- 
rents, and so radiated as to get out warmed 
into the room fresh air is thus furnished. _ 
Air also can often be introduced through 
the window on which the sun is shin- 
ing with less draught, because it is thus 
partly warmed. When an open fireplace is 
used it is to be kept in mind that the fire 
itself causes currents of cold air to rush into 
it. So there may be too many sources of 
fresh air, and the currents, especially along 
the floor, may be so brisk as to chill the feet. 
But so important and available are the 
methods of natural ventilation as well as 
those aided by the open fire, that we should, 
as far as possible, utilize them in our dwell- 
ings. 








Science. 


A PARTY of French meteorologists 
spent three days of July, 1887, on the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, taking with them in- 
struments and baggage sufficient to require 
the services of twenty-four guides to convey 
it to the summit. The dome-like summit 
of the mountain peak,about twenty meters 
across, is reached by a narrow ridge, much 
as a pear is attached by its stalk, and the ob- 
servers decided to pitch their tent ina small 
hollow between the ridge and the dome. 
The bearers, with the exception of two, de- 
parted immediately upon depositing their 
burdens. In the ascent of the last rise, M. 
Vallot and Richard were attacked by 
mountain sickness, and did not recover for 
some hours. They succeeded, however, in 
pitching their tent, where they passed a 
bad night, as the wind was violent outside. 
Next morning they succeeded in placing 
their instruments, and in making numer- 
ous observations. On July 30th, a crow was 
observed to settle several times on thesum- 
mit. The guides asserted that this was a 
sign of good weather, but the reverse 
proved to be the case, for soon after a fear- 
ful thunderstorm broke over the observers, 
and raged for several hours. The tent waa 
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around it, and when M. Vallon attempted 
to go outside, he was surrounded by electri- 
eal clouds, which fortunately played 
around him without harming him. During 
their stay the party received two visits, the 
first from a Gerinan baron, the second from 
an Englishman, 


----Blights, rusts, mildews and molds, 
often seem inveterate enemies of man, and 
yet itis becoming more and more evident 
that in many respects they are of the 
greatest blessings to our race. They are 
especially beneficial in keeping down the 
number of injurious insects. Most of our 
reiders are familar with the fly-fungus, a 
flossy orgari-m that attacks the house-fly, 
and tastens itto a paneof glass, the wall, or 
anything the fly may be resting on. In- 
numerable flies are destroyed byit. Toa 
much greater extent other fungi attack 
other species of insects, frequently to such 
an extent as to keep them whoily from 
being mischievous to man. Professor 
Arthur has recently shown how the clover- 
leaf weevil is kept in check by one of these 
little vegetable parasites. This weevil is 
known as Phutonomus punctatus. The 
larve appear in May. In the latter part 
of the month he found large numbers 
clingiog to the leaves and upper part of the 
stem, apparently dying from tbe fungus 
attack. Soon after the lst of June no liv- 
ing specimen could be found. The fungus 
induces the epimedic disease which carrries 
off the larvze in great numbers. 

....-The surface of Mars was very care- 
fully studied at its last opposition, in May; 
but the results of the different observers 
are not wholly in agreement. While Per- 
rotin (at Nice) thought the continental mass 
known as * Libya” had mostly disappeared, 
as if flooded by the neighboring sea, the 
Lick observers and Schiaparelli (at Milan) 
failed to see the phenomenon. Schiaparelli 
on several occasions saw the ‘“doubling”’ 
of the canals in the planet’s northern hem- 
isphere ; Perrotin partly confirms this, but 
other observers do not. The question seems 
still to remain ap open one, whether we are 
to regard the “canals’’ and their “ germi- 
nation” as real, objective, phenomena or 
something merely optical, due in some way 
to some peculiarity of the observer’s eye or 
instrument. If we grant tiieir objective 
reality their explanation presents a most 
puzzling problem. The latest theory—and 
not the worst—attempts to account for them 
as streaks of luxuriant. vegetation, follow- 
ing the lines of watercourses too small to 
be themselves directly visible. This would 
explain the variability in the appearance 
of the “canals,’’ changing with the season, 
and perhaps might be made to square with 
allthe reported appearances. But before 
accepting finally any such hypothesis, one 
must satisfy himself that the canals are 
real things, and not mere optical ghosts. 


....[n all plants where the sexes are 
in separate flowers there is great variation 
in individuals, in the direction of fertility 
or sterility. In the common Ambrosia, 
or ragweed, some plants have almost 
wholly sterile flowers, others have nearly 
all female, while in some there may be an 
equalization of the two. In some families 
there is more constancy ip the proportions. 
In the sweet chestnut there are usually two 
or three chestnut-producing flowers at the 
base of the spike to dozens of male flow- 
ers which terminate the growth. But oc 
casionally there aretrees which give a larger 
number of female and very few males. At 
the botanical club of the American Assuci- 
ation, Mr. E. B. Fernow exhibited speci- 
mens of such temale extravagance from 
Lehigh County, Penn. The “ Proceedings 


of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia,” a few years ago, recorded a 
similar departure, exhibited by Isaac C. 
Martindale, from New Jersey. These cases 
may be lookeJ for in all moveecious plants, 


and they well illustrate that in all plants the 
sexuul characters are variable. 


....-The climate of Afghanistan, the fa- 
mous province of India, is very dry, no dew 
being formed below an elevation of 3.500 
feet. Cultivation without irrigation is not 
attempted below this line. Melons form 
the chief food of the people during the sum- 
mer season. They are grown io such quan- 
tity that sugar or syrup is made from them. 
The native plants of the region are varied, 
embracing seventy-five natural orders; but 
Leguminose and Composite, as in the dry 
regions of our country, preponderate. 
Castor-oil plants are extensively grown for 
illuminating oil, but no use is made of it as 
a medicine as with us. 

...-Altho Leudenfeld’s discovery of a 
nervous system in sponges has been dis- 
puted, he has recently described the nerv- 
ous system of additional species ; showing 
that the nerves originate in the middle 
germ-layer of the animal. 





School and College. 


Bryn Mawr College has begun its 
fourth year with 105 stadents enrolled upon 
its program. Of these 26 are fourth-year 
students, 15 third year, 28 second, 23 first; 
13 are graduates, and three are hearers. 
The spring and fall examivations were 
fully passed by 21 students, while 9 enter 
as graduates, 2 on certificates of H rvard 
examiuation, 2 on certificates of honorable 
dismissal from college, 2 as returned stu- 
dents, and 2 as hearers. The Faculty has 
been iveressed in the following depart- 
ments: Williston Walker, Ph.D., of the 
University of Leipzig, has been made asso- 
ciate professor ia History; Franklin H Gid- 
dings, A.B., author of ‘*The Social Char- 
acter of Political Economy,’’ has been made 
resident-lecturer in Political Science; Her- 
bert Weir Smyth, Ph.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen, Readerin Greek Litera- 
ture at Johns Hopkius University, 1887-88, 
has been called as associate in Greek and 
Latin; Alfred Cook, Ph.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Halle, has been appointed to the 
chair of Philosopby; James Harkness, 
B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge and 
London, has been made associate in Mathe- 
matics; Caarles Flint McClumpha, Ph D.. 
of the University of Leivzig, has been made 
instructor in Anulo-Saxon, in the English 
deparument; Mary Gwinn, Ph.D., of Bryn 
Mawr, 1888, has been elected as associate 1n 
the English department. 

...-The disadvantages of the German 
system of not requiring regular attendance 
at lectures for which students are regis- 
tered, have led the Minister of Education 
to confer upon the Director of the Histori- 
cal Seminary in Berlin University powers 
hitherto not possessed. By this statute the 
members of the Seminary are required to 
attend regularly the exercises of the Semi- 
nary, must not absent themselves without 
giving previous notice of the reason for ab- 
sence, and must display all required dili- 
gencein theirstudies. For violation of this 
statute, or for other valid reasons, the Di- 
rector may exclude auy student. Every 
student, therefore, who enters the Semina- 
ry under these regulations, has his atten- 
tion called at the opening of the semester 
to the consequences of any lack of diligence 
on his part; and nothing less than regulur 
attendance will secure for him at the close 
of the semester the needful certificate of 
his participation in the work. 


.... The University of Southern California 
proposes to erect a monster telescope on 
Wilson’s Peak or some other place adjacent 
to Los Angeles. It is proposed to have an 
instrument with a 42-inch glass, which will 
make the surface of the moon as visible as 
it would be to the naked eye if it were only 
sixty miles away. Lick’s glass is 34 inches. 
It cost about $50,000, and mounting brought 
the total cost up to about $110,000. The 
University is negotiating with Mr. Clark, 
who proposes to make such a glass as it 
wants and mount it for $100,000. If Mr. 
Clark’s offer is found to be the best, it will 
be accepted; but nothing is as yet decided 
upon but that the University is to have the 
la’ gest and most perfect instrument in the 
world. 


.... Thirty-one of the alumnzwe of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary and College met in Syra- 
cuse recently and formed a Central 
avd Western New York Branch of 
the National Alumpw Association. Mrs. 
E. S. Frisbie, of Aurora, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association, and aided by 
efficient Vice-presidents, Secretaries and 
Treasurer, there is no doubt that this loyal 
sisterbood will accomplish much tor their 
beloved Alma Mater, which is now enter- 
ing upon larger fields of usefulness. 

....The new catalog of Dartmouth Col- 
lege shows the whole number of students to 
be 407, divided as follows: Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 229; Chandler School of Science and 
Art, 67; New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, 33; Medical Col- 
lege, 68; Thayer School, 10. The entering 
classes number 64, 27 and 12 in the first 
three departments named, respectively, and 
3 in the Thayer School. 

....T. P. Marsh, D.D., late of Evanston, 
Ill., was inangurated President of Mount 
Union College, Alliance, O , November Ist, 
1888. Fora little over a year there was a 
vacancy caused by the resignation of O. N. 
Hartshorn, LL.D. Bishop Vincent gave the 
installation address. Bishop Vincent was 
elected a trustee, and also non-resident 
lecturer of the college. 

....-President Bradford P, Raymond, of 
Lawrence Uoviversity, Appleton, Wis., has 
been elected President of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Coon. Dr. Raymond is 


a griduate of Lawrence. and has studied in 
Germany. He is about forty years of age. 





Personalities. 


AmonG the very wealthy women of 
the world of society, it is probable that few 
are the subject of more frequent and more 
absurd stories than Mrs. John W. Mackay, 
the wife of the California millionaire. A 
favorite statement is to the effect that she 
once kept a miner’s boarding-house in Vir- 
ginia City, and that her future husband 
was one of the boarders. As a matter of 
fact, Mrs. Mackay never kept a boardivg- 
house either at the place mentioned or 
elsewhere, and never met Mr. Mackay at 
all until he had acquired the greater part 
of his wealth. Mrs. Mackay comes from 
an exceedingly good family. Her father 
was Colonel Hungerford, an officer in the 
United States army during both the Mexi- 
can War and the Rebellion, and at the end 
of the War personally complimented by 
President Lincoln and decorated. Mrs. 
Mackay was educated at St. Catharine’s 
Academy, at Benicia, Cal., and her first 
husband was Dr. Edmund Bryant, of 
Brooklyn. She was married very early, 
widowed at nineteen, and met Mr. Mackay 
shortly afterward at her father’s house. 





....-Dr. J. J. Bayard, an uncle of the Sec- 
retary of State, is described as a curious 
eccentric, practically a hermit, ane livin: 
all alone by himself in a hut of his own 
construction about thirty miles northwest 
of San Antonia, Tex., to which he betook 
himself many years ago on the elopement 
of his wite. On the west side of tae hut is 
a little round hole about a foot in diameter, 
covered with glass. Through this aperture 
the hermit can look out upon his grave, 
over which he keeps a constant watch. Tn1s 
tomb is dug into the solid limestone. It 
cost him four years’ toil, and is ten feet deep. 
The descent into the tomb is made—not de- 
signedly, huwever—by thirteen steps. In 
this stone sepulcher hangs an iron pot, in 
which the dvuctor burns sulphur, and 
through the tomb he oftenscatters disinfec- 
tants. 


....-Many European journals now frankly 
assert absolute insanity as the only ac- 
counting for the conduct of the present 
King of Servia. It is known,for one charge, 
that while in Vienna Milan acted and 
talked in such an extraordlnary manner 
as to give rise to the conviction that his 
mind must be completely unbalanced fr. m 
the effects of heavy drinking and other 
forms uf debauchery, as he betrayed such 
mental excitement and was guilty of such 
extravagances of language and behavior 
as to leave no doubt, if not of his sanity, at 
apy rate of his lack of the self possession 
necessary to reign. Since his return to 
Belgrade reports received from thence 
state that the King’s dementia has become 
the topic of public discussion there. 


....The death of Mr. Courtland Palmer 
deprived the Nineteenth Century Club, of 
this city, of a President who has created,we 
may say, a fashionable platform on which 
literature, politics and religion, in full 
evening dress, could air without restraint 
all their established truths and all their 
heresies. The election of Daniel G. Thomp- 
son, Esq., as his successor, assures us that 
all that {was good in the policy of this 
successful club. He is an enthusiastic 
young lawyer, of quite a different school 
from Mr. Palmer, but one who has an equal 
faith in the competency of truth to defend 
itself against all attacks. 


....Mr. John Ruskin has returned to 
Venice for the first time in about a dozen 
years. He resides at a hotel, where he has 
taken a modest apartment on the top floor. 
Fora day or two after his arrival he was 
not very well, but now he is better and able 
to be out all day. Venetians who knew 
him fifteen or twenty years ago, when he 
was so much in Venice, have heen delighted 
to see him once more in his old haunts; 


some of them, however, too much modern- 
ized for his pleasure. 


--.--A second report of the death of 
Father Schleyer (the inventor of Volapiik) 
having been put in circulation by the Paris 
correspondent of the London Times, Mr. S. 
Harvey, +f the Inner Temple, wrote for in- 
formation to the Volapiik Bureau in Con- 
stance, and received a telegram from 
Father Schleyer himself that he at present 
enjoys good health. 


...-One of the eldest men that voted for a 
Presidential candidate this year was Judge 
Z. W. Bunce, of Michigan. He was born 
in 1787 and isin good health this autumn. 

....Jobn Dillon will visit Australia dur- 


ing the coming winter, to recover his health 
avd conduct some mutters in the interest of 
the frish cause. . 


...-Emperor-William and his family, ac- 


companied by the Imperial Court, have ar- 
rived in Berlin for the winter season. 












Pebbles. 


RAINING cats and dogs jg 
worse than hailing strangers.—Lifg 
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....‘' Awl aboard,” said the conductor, ; 
the shoemaker stepped on the train- “Ses 
are the last man.”—Exchange, ' ca 


.---“A little thing may completely upess. 
man,’ observed Smith when he stunbled 
over the baby.—Binghamton Republican, 


.-.. The word that the man trieq “to oun. 
in edgeways” was probably one of those 
Russian words. Of course he wag Unsye. 
cessful. —Yonkers Gazette. 












....Brown; “So your girl’s father showed 


you the door?” Jones: * He did,” Brown: gore as the ex 
** How did you feel over i*?” Juncg: “Well jogplayer, a2 
I felt put out.”’— Boston Courie>. qedelighful : 

pealar, rather 


....-An [rishman apologized for Tuvning 
away from a fight in these words: *« 


I'd rather be a coward for fifteen minute, Tt 
than a corpse tor the rest of my life,” ‘or tl 
....“Ignorance” writes to ask us if bap wd Satu 
tress is the feminine of butter; but oure, fight before u 
perience with sbeep ges to show that the complete; and 
butters are all masculine.—Lynn Sun, | sdvantageous! 
* ' — i: gf most of t 
...““ We never furnish a knife with pie” ub his afters 
said a prim waiter at a Keoknk, [o fontosuch € 
boarding-house. ‘Then brivg me the ax,” lar power, 
cried the new boarder in despair,—pz. fin sod mag! 
change. ; ine Listz Rha 
-..““T ‘stumped’ all through the late qaltset of var 
campaign,” said the one-legged map, > gmeron” (Li 
“And I, ” said the one-armed politician, | Mhalberg and 
* made a few ‘ off-hand’ speeches,” —Nopris. of ra 
town Herald. itis to be hop 
: what; at tim: 
....E. Cuthberton Gregg, Esq. (eoumer. Bat this und 
ating the characteristics of his family); © imo inaudib! 
““Yaas. Now, my bwother Fwed, he’s the single faults » 
pwactical one; he cawwies a pocket pin- eeor grows 01 
cushion.’’—Life. lard for ut be 
..-. Smith (to milkman): ‘1’1] haveto ask than is nei' 0 
you to chalk itup.” Milkman (abstracted. bum. The at 
ly): ‘Oh, that’s all been attended to—oh— » mstingly eat 
er—beg your pardon; certainly, take your his mavager, 
own time.—Life. io Mr. Roseo 
.... Frenchman; *‘ Yes, Miss Bostonia, in q sgl 
the Mediterranean I sailed through schools - ebegins his 
of sardines.”” Miss Bostonia: ‘Nonsensel “a 
How could they swim in those heavytin 7 wThe Sy 
boxes ?”—Time. > polar estee 
' ‘wiset, and | 
.... Epicurean Host: “ By the way, bow a mcomm 
do you like this cheese?’ Guest: “ Why, E iedance at 
it’s not half bad.” Epicurean Host: which fell du 
“Don’t you think so? TnenI'll have it put iellence in 
away until after Shristmas.’”’—Life. ative an 
.... Major McTavish: “ Mr. Fitch, I want © . @ i continua’ 
you to know the Rajah of Cawnpobr, oneof quence that 
our most eminent disciples of Brahma” _ Damrosch, b 
Mr. Fitch (of Illinois): ** Proud to meet » with the Uo! 
you, sir! It’s th’ best breed that ever laid | mdcame do 
an egg.” —Juuge. for Pianofo: 
“Oberon. ” 
....A great deal is being said about the wngs to the 
Sikkim Expedition. The most celebrated Brahms, T 
Sikkim Expedition we know of occurred better in se 
last summer when the old lady let the bull- than in the} 
dog loose upon the tramp. dwhich rec 
....“‘Hello, Mose! What are you doing _Meratehy tre 
now?” “ji’m a_ repo’tah.” ‘“ Reporter! _ tohoist as to 
Reporter on a daily paper?” ‘‘No, sab. mdience ra 
Yo’ know I was po’tah fo’ a while atde 7 mpatheti 
Cummushbal; waal, I’s been re-’p’inted.”— lower reyist 
Harper’s Bazar. Mr. Rosent 
.... ‘So you found the clock ticked so loud — 
that you couldn’t sleep ?” said the jeweler Chopin wee 
tu a customer who returned acl.ck. “You many of ais 
ought not to growl when you have your peer 
folding-hed ticking ucder you all night.” bis cebu, 
The man took the clock home again.—Life. Meompens 
! ‘ Appreciate 
....He: “1sn’t this pastry of yours—h’m Peet ti 
—a little tough, my dear?” (After a DO Which ti 
ment:) ‘‘ What delicious pies my mother wnWe « 
used to make at home!” She (with a half ening of 
sigh): ** Possibly itis.” (Aftera moment): tan at th 
‘What lovely dinners Papa used to give me last hight 
at Delmonico’s!”—Harper’s Bazar. ititial ope: 
...“ There’s one thing I like about that hed to be 
child of yours, Kidby,” said Mr. MadisoB ~ oa? b 
Squeer to Mr. Kidby Nupop, after he had tthe j gl 
listened patiently to the latest anecdote of tin tgs 
the infant phenomenon. ‘* What’s that ?’ - 
queried the pleased parent, with a glow of Hi 
happy expectation on his features, * What isin actiy 
isit you like about him?” ‘He ain’t® oy 
twin.” —Puck. ody 


... Editor (writing te eminent literary 
man): “If you will send us a story—84y 
1,500 to 2,000 words—we will pay you $300. 
You understand that this is $295 tor the use 
of your name and $5 for the story —our us 
rates.” Literary man: “[ regret to a 
that [ have no time or inclination to wHte — 
the story, but I inclose my name, WOH 
you may use, andin return send check 








$295.”"—Burlington Free Press. ,, 
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Music. 


: week presented as its special inci- 
us pata g more abbreviated group than the 
: hh seven days: two pianoforte recit- 
es us. Rosenthal, at Steinway Hall on 
ae y and Wednesday afternoons; a 
Ee t chamber music concert of the Bee- 


String’ Quartet; a lecture by Mr. 
thoven Damrosch, in course of his winter 





















































































































1”, ¥ at the Berkely Lyceum on “ The 

Lagat Symphonic Form”; and the second 
* £2 jand concert of the Symphony So- 
Ose . 


“‘uer of New York on Friday afternoon and 




































ey > } gutarday evening. 
wel: 4 * Mr. Rosenthal’s recitals presented him 
’ vi e exquisitely refined and charm- 
non; pore as tHE CX . 
ell, Se pg players and, to a considerable degree, 
ae qedelighful interpreter of Chopin in par- 
ie , rather than his phenomenal self, in 
ii ; : f that astonishing execution and 
"ROD tewayo 
ia 6 amazing tours de torce referred to 
Uteg St week. The selection of Chopin’s First 
é : : for the orchestral concerts of Fri- 
but- god Saturday kept him in the same 
oe before us. His success was not less 
Me: , aud his musical feeling has been 
i pinmmtageously shown in the performance 
of most of the works as_ he played at 
die,” jithhis afternoon appearances, in distinc- 
awa, tontosuch extraordinay displays of mus- 
ax,” qlirpower, consummate technical perfec- 
-Ex- tion and magnetic brio as were so effective 
jaa Listz Rhapsody, that surpassiogly aiffi- 
late qitset of variations known as the ** Hex- 
nan gneron” (Liszt, Czerny, Herz, Chopin, 
‘ian Thalberg and Pixis). His continual exag- 
rris.  geration of rapid tempi is a mannerism that 
jtisto be hoped time will moderate some- 
what; at times it is positively unpleasant. 
mer But this und a tendency to make a pianis- 
ily): smoinaudible are almost Mr. Rosenthal’s 
the single faults as a perfurmer; and the former 
pia- emor grows out 0: the fact that what is very 
jai for other pianists and very fast for 
ask thanis neitoer very hard nor very fast for 
} bm. The audiences were large and ex- 
ted- 
tiigly eathusiastic. It is announced by 
oh— moti gly 
your bsmavager, Mr. Stanton, that the interest 
io Mr. Rosenthal is so active that every ef- 
| fwill be made for his participating in 
y " {wo more concerts at Steinway Hall before 
mis | hebegins his Western tour. 
ytin | ..The Symphony Society has enjoyed 
| popular esteem and social support from its 
bh wiset, and this year seems to partake of 
fee M@uncommon measure of favor. The at- 
a fadance at the rehearsal and concert 
7 Which fell due this week drew together an 
re ' milience in each case notably numerous, 
attentive and enthusiastic. The program 
vant ¢ iheontinuation of the chronological se- 
ne of Queice that the conductor, Mr. Walter 
na.” Damrosch, bears ia mind this winter, began 
meet with the Unfinished Symphony of Schubert 
laid adcame down through Chopin’s Concerto 
for Pianoforte, No. 1, Weber’s Overture to 
the “Overon,” and a quintet of Schubert’s 
oul ings to the Second Symphony of Johannes 
onl Brahms. The orchestra played decidedly 
bull- Wetierin the familiar Schubert symphony 
than in the Brahms one—the last movement 
ttwhich received unpleasantly blurred and 
oing kttchy treatment. Mrs. Carl Alves, the 
rter! tloist as to the vocal numbers, pleased the 
sab. Miience rather with her just expression 
at de Mmpathetic quality of voice, altho her 
1" texister is still full and agreeable. To 
Mr. Rosenthal’s exquisite rendering of the 
reall Concerto extended reference need not be 
-eler Made. It was, as we have said, a species of 
| Coopin week with him: and tho probably 
You many of as audience Saturday night would 
your Preferred to hear him repeat, for in- 
ht.” rope the Liszt Concerto he selected for 
oéhut, few would have felt themselves 
Life. : 
pensated by such an opportunity to 
hm " his inimitably lovely touch and 
Dgering in sustained soft passages, 
mo- h tue coucerto so abounds. 
ther 
half +..We cannot more than chronicle the 
ent): aha the fifth season of opera in Ger- 
atthe Metropolitan, which was set for 
eme x ’ 
Right, “‘Les Huguenots” being the 
opera, to be sung before what prom- 
that to be the usual immense first-night 
ison » To-morrow evening ** Lohengriv”’ 
had be given with Mr. Max Alvary’s ren- 
te of Wee, in the little part. Next week’s reper- | 
at?” ra t is, Monday “ William Tell,” ‘Y ednes 
w of gee" Giovanni,” Friday “L’ A fricaine,”’ 
V hat isin tay a matinée. ** Das lihermgo.d” 
: Active preparation for the thir week. 
rt & Oa 
Mn der Sen 2Y Afternoon comes Mr. Frank 
: en's Jast syn poonic concert, 
A*xcellent progres o. Jv Saturday 
rary wl take place the Second concert of 
say be Mr ~ Seidi’s serie.’ The soloist will 
3300. ‘the Op Seph Beck. one of the baritones of 
wit oat eet? House Sand vir. Seidl will bring 
, & Works new to our audiences, a 
sual Mein? (th by Vincent a Indy ** Wallen- 
say Bh pt® title of which reminds us of 
rite Ty, the overrare to Peter Corne- 









=a Barhe me resurrected comic opera, ‘The 
bich Ome th peekia’,” being the third excerpt 

3 » **Markable work heard in this 
to date; and a serenade for 
or Herbert, of this city. 


















Wews of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE United States steamer ‘“ Boston,” 
which was last reported at Port au Prince, 
Hayti, where she was sent when the Hay- 
tian Government seized the American 
steamer, ‘‘Haytian Republic,” reached 
New York Saturday morning, and anchored 
off Quarantine. It was at once reported 
that she had returned on account of yellow 
fever breaking out among hercrew. The 
following is the report of the steamer as 
made to the Ship News collector: 

“The U.S. S.* Boston,’ Commander Ramsey, 
officers and men numbering 356 all told, left 
Port au Prince on November 16th. Had strong 
northeast winds most of the passage. Surgeon 
Simon, Frank Thomas, seaman, and Charles 
Mitchell, ordinary seaman, are sick on board. 
John J. Kelly, apprentice, died November 20th; 
E. G. Trapp, apprentice, died on the same day. 
Ono November 21st, John Uzelman, marine, died; 
on November 22d, John Retzel, marine, died. 
The rest of the ship’s officers and crew are quite 
well. Yellow fever is supposed to have been 
the cause of the sickness and deaths on the 
steamer.” 

The steamer is kept in strict quarantine, 
tho it is thought that no more cases of the 
fever will develop. 


.... Theannual report of the United States 
Treasurer shows that the net revenues of 
Government for the fiscal year ended June 
30th, were $379,266,074, and the net expendi- 
tures $267,924,801, the surplus receipts avail- 
able for the reduction of the public dept 
being $111,341,273, an increase of $7,870,176 
over the year before. As compared with 
1887, the revenues were $7,862,797 greater, 
and the expenditures $7,378 less. The 
Treasury balance increased during the 
year f-om $69,224,379 to $129,804,242 and the 
total assets, including certificates of depos- 
it in the cash, from 3622,304,284 to $764,729,- 
535. The net change of $50,579,863 in the 
balance was produced by an increase of 
$37,526,468 in the assets, and a decrease of 
$23,053,394 in the liabilities. The silver bal- 
ance fell off more than $27,000,000. The 
principal increase of assets was in United 
States notes and deposits in nation 
al banks, and the principal decrease of 
liabilities in the public debt and the funds 
for the redemption of national bank-notes. 


.... New York was visited by a mild form 
of blizzard on Sunday. Snow, sleet, wind 
and rain participated in the attempt to re- 
vive the memories of last March. The 
storm originated far Scuth and hovered 
around the coast of Florida on Friday and 
Saturday, taking a northeasterly sweep 
along the coast on Sunday. The full force 
of the storm was felt at sea and not in the 
city. Vessels were delayed, but no disasters 
of importance have been reported. 


....At the meeting of the New York His- 
torical Society last week, the President, 
James A. King, announced that the $150,000 
which it was necessary to raise by Noyem- 
ber 30th, in order to secure to the Society 
the $100,000 offered by an unknown friend 
as the nucleus of a building fund, had 
already been subscribed. 


...-Ltis announced from Washington that 
it has been settled that the inauguration 
ball shall be held in the Pension Building, 
where the Cleveland inauguration ball was 
held. The city post-office, which was to be 
removed to the Pension Office Court, will 
remain where it is until after March 4th. 


....Mr. Powderly was on Friday re- 
elected Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labor, John W. Hayes was elected S-cre- 
tary Treasurer, and other Powderly candi- 
dates were elected to the other offices. 

FOREIGN. 

.... The Government Land-Purchase Bill, 
now under discussion in the British Parlie- 
ment, is one of the shortest measures ever 
introduced. It occupies less than one-third 
of one folio sheet, and consists of one clause 
enacting that instead of the £5,000,000 men- 
tioned in the Asbbourne act, £10,000,000 
shall be applied to the object therein spec- 
‘tied. On Friday last the bill was pressed 
to its second reading by the Radicals, who 
made slight gains. Mr. Gladstone abstained 
from voting and the Liberal whips refused 
to become tellers, this duty devolving upon 
Messrs. Labouchere and Bradlaugh. Nev- 
ertheless, the Government, instead of in- 
creasing its majority, had it reduced. Of 
the two Liberals who recently voted against, 
their party one only, Sir E. Grey, voted 
with the Government. Mr. Haldane was 
absent. In committee Mr. John Morley will 
move for the quarterly report, the fullest 
particulars of applications granted, with 
the names of the applicants and the 
amounts advanced and the applications re- 





fused. Mr. J. G. Shaw-Lefevre proposes 


that advances shall not exceed 232,000, and 
that there shall be no advance unless the 
tenant has occupied his farm for five years. 
Mr. Healy is anxious to prevent advances 
in cases where legal proceedings are pend- 
ing between landlord and tenant, and to 
have it clearly established that the tenant 
applies of his own free will. He further 
suggests that a return, such as Mr. Morley 
proposes, be issued monthly by the Com- 
missioners in the Dublin Gazette. 


....-The German Reichstag reassembled 
on Thursday of last week. Emperor Wil- 
liam opened the session in person. In his 
speech he said that the tours he had recent- 
ly made bad convinced him that the desire 
for imperial unity was deeply rooted in the 
people. He referred to the inclusion of 
Hamburg and Bremen in the German Cus- 
toms Union and to the conclusion of a com- 
mercial convention with Switzerland. He 
was gratified to know that trade had 1m- 
proved, and said that the prospect of higher 
prices for farming produce justified the 
hope of an improvement in agriculture. 
He emphasized the pacific character of Ger- 
many’s foreign relations and policy,and said 
that his visits abroad, which had been un- 
dertaken with a view to effecting an under- 
standing in the interest of peace, had caused 
universal confidence in the maintenance of 
peace. With regard to East Africanaffairs 
he said: 

“The settlements in Africa are a matter of 
interest to Germany. In the task of winning 
Africa to Christian morality, friendly England 
and its Parliament had recognized a century 
ago that they must begin by repressing the 
trade in negroes and slave-hunting. I therefore 
first arrived at an entente with England and 
then began negotiations with other friendly 


powers. Measures in the Reichstag will fol- 
low.” 


....At a meeting of the Colonial Compa- 
ny at Berlin, last week, Dr. Peters moved 
that the Emin relief expedition be delayed 
until German authority in East Africa is 
restored. Lieutenant Wissman, in oppos- 
ing the motion, declared that it would take 
at least a year to restore German author- 
ity, and that even then the proposed expe- 
dition would be unable to traverse the re- 
bellious districts. He was prepared to make 
an immediate attempt, with a small expe- 
dition, to reach Emin Pasha by another 
route. On this route he could obtain car- 
riers, and the rebellion would not interfere 
with the expedition. He added: 

“Emin Pasha cannot wait long. He would 
meanwhile lose his important position, or the 
English would be compelled again to take pity 
on our countrymen. As for myself, I would no 
longer be able to join an enterprise trumpeted 
so loudly and now abandoned because no other 
object can be attained at the same time.” 
After a long discussion it was resolved that 
arelief expedition be attempted as soon as 
possible by the nearest route. The relief 
fund now amounts to $80,000. 


.... Lhe Parnell Commission on Wednes- 
day of last week fined Edward Harrington 
£500 for the publication in bis paper, the 
Kerry Sentinel, of an article abusing the 
Commissivn. Harrington declares that he 
will not pay the fine and intends to ques- 
tion the right of the Commission to enforce 
it. 








WARNER MILLER AT THE UNION 
LEAGUE CLUB. 


THE Union League Club of this city gave 
a splendid reception to Warner Miller last 
Thursday night. We copy the address of 
Chauncey M. Depew to Mr. Miller and part 
of Mr. Miller’s response. 


MR. DEPEW’S ADDRESS. 

“Gentlemen: This reception to-night differs 
from all others in our Club history. We have 
welcomed with enthusiasm and applause heroes 
from battle-fields where their prowess and skill 
have saved the Republic. Our honors have 
been bestowed upon statesmen and diplomats 
whose triumphs have been for the glory and 
advancement of their country. We have greeted 
the representatives of our ancient ally whe 
came with gifts to celebrate the centennial of 
nationality and liberty gained by their assist- 
ance and the sacrifices and virtues of our an- 
cestors. All these were victors and we but 
added another leaf to their laureled crowns. 

* But the unique and original sentiment of 
this hour is the triumph of defeat. In war the 
leader falls, his troops, inspired by his example, 
nerved by his ardor, burning to avenge his 
death, sweep over the breastworks and capture 
the enemy’s camp. Sorrowing and grateful 
countrymen weep at his grave and rear monu- 
ments to his memory. Inthe conflicts of poli- 
tics circumstances have made it possible for the 
successful army to hail their fallen general 
as the architect of their success. Victory is 
often void of honor, defeat is seldom a deco- 
ration. As at Saratoga in the War of the 
Revolution, so at the polls in this No- 





vember, upon the result in New York depended * 





the destiny of the nation. The first exulta- 
tion over, and our calm judgments measuring 
what we have won. and who conspicuously 
helped, we recognize the great services and 
splendid fight of Warner Miller. The Republi- 
can Party is only and always united and ag- 
aressive when it battles for great principles. 
It gives stedfast loyalty and unflinching devo- 
tion to its leaders; but its successes have come, 
not from following its great men, but from peril 
toits faith or the enforcement of its creeds. 
The battle-cry of the Puritan at Naseby and 
Marston Moor, and the immortal aspiration of 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, are the spirit of the alo- 
gan of the Republican Party. 

“Feeling that Harrison and Morton were 
sure of the voters who believed that the pros- 
perity of the country could only continue and 
improve under a policy which made paramount 
the protection of American industries, Warner 
Miller risked his personal ambitions in appeal- 
ing to those who felt that the suppression of 
the liquor traffic was the vital question of the 
hour. He made the pluckiest of fights against 
the saloon, and did glorious battle for the pu- 
rity and security of the American home. With 
his canvass High License has come to stay, 
The morality, the virtue and the judgment of 
this state may be checked; it cannot be de- 
feated. Within two years from this night laws 
similar to those which in Pennsylvania, I)li- 
nois, Ohio and Nebraska have proved so benefi- 
cent that no politician of any party dares sug- 
gest their repeal, will adorn the statute-books 
of our imperia! commonwealth. 

* A demand which will tolerate no trifling or 
chicanery calls for ballot reform. The enor- 
mous sums, increasing with each campaign, 
which the exigencies of our canvasses impel the 
committees of the two great parties to collect 
and disburse, are the menace and the disgrace 
of our suffrage. Old campaigners were warmed 
in the contest just closed by the fires of Repub- 
licanism burning with a heat and fury unknown 
for years. Commanding issues had roused once 
more the latent and resistless energies of the 
Grand Old Party. The blood of old men tingled 
with the enthusiasm of the years known as the 
“sixties” and the hearts of the young throbbed 
with aspirations which had been the inspiration 
of their fathers. 

“For his bold and manly presentation of the 
principles which aroused this grand burst of 
patriotism.for bis character and public services, 
the Union League welcomes as its guest to-night 
with all the honors, Warner Miller.” 


MR. MILLER’S SPEECH. 


“Tam not here to-night to speak of myself, 
or of my canvass in any lengthy words. ThatI 
should have won the support of so large a por- 
tion of the intelligence and virtue of the State 
of New York is to me a higher honorand dearer 
praise than ifI had received the commission of 
this people to act as the Governor, contending 
on any lower plane than the one on which the 
campaign was fought. 

“I may be pardoned a single word in regard 
to my position in that canvass. For a number 
of years I have thought the Republican Party 
should take higher ground on the temperance 
question, but the party was more or less di- 
vided on it, and we have seen many forsaking 
it for that reason; but the time had come when 
action was required to be taken in behalf of 
temperance reform, and so from the time the 
party offered me the nomination I never hesi- 
tated in any place to advocate the issue that the 
Republican Party had made—namely, that of 
high license. I wasn't able to cover the entire 
state in my canvass, but I did succeed in speak- 
ing in about fifty counties and over eighty 
times, and I have this satisfaction that I find 
that in every community where I spoke I did 
not fail to receive the support of substantially 
the whole of the Republican Party, and in 
many of them I did receive a large support 
from the opposition. If I had had time to have 
covered the entire state. 1 will not undertake to 
say that the result would have been different, 
but I have no doubt that the majority would 
have been reduced many thousand votes, and, 
therefore, after having gone over the state, I 
have looked back upon it with some degree of 
pleasure, at least, and I have this to say in re- 
gard to my work, that ifI could be put back to 
thetime [ received my nomination, there is not 
a sentiment I uttered. or anything I did in that 
canvass that I would not do over again. 

* I did say frequently in that canvass that be 
the result what it might on the state issues, the 
contest shou'd never end until! it ended in the 
absolute and uneguivocal victory of the princi- 
ples | was then advocating. and with the sup- 
port I received throughout the state and the 
support which this Club gave, I do not hesitate 


to say here to-night that but few years will pass 
over the State of New York before the principle 
of High License, in its strong and unequivocal 
form, wi}l be inscribed on the statutes. Along 
with this is te come the dissolution of the 
saloon with politics, and it will no longer be 
said that 34,000 men engaged in the liquor traffic 
shail contro] us. 

“ Along wit this great moral issue was also 
the issue of ballot reform. I think every mem- 
ber of this Club, and ia fact every intelligent 
citizen of this state, has come to the conclusion 
that our present laws regulating our elections 
are insufficient, and do not properly regard the 
rights of the ballot. And therefore it was that 
the Republican Party took up that issue in the 
last legislature and carried it successfully 
through both houses, only to lose it through the 
veto of the Governor: But the question is to- 
day most prominently before the people of this 
state, and when the state has accomplished 
what it wants it will be made possible tor every 
man to cast his vote without coercion or fear or 
without the possibility of the vote having been 
corrupted by bribery. And the othe: states of 


the Union will stand ready to take up this re- 
form as the result of the agitation, so t will 
be i in this country a substantial 





an 
honest ballot and an honest count in every state 
of this Union.” 
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THE MERCIES OF THE LORD. 





THE recurring season never fails to 
find the same repeated mercies. We 
thank God this year for the same bless- 
ings as claimed our praise on last 
Thanksgiving Day. Again and again it 
is recounted in that book of the Bible 
which is all Psalms of praise, how unfail- 
ing and repeated is the goodness of God. 
‘*Toe mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting.” ‘* Thy mercy, O 
Lord, endureth forever.” 

Because the same mercies repeat them- 
selves from God’s bountiful hand we re- 
peat our thanksgiving. Because those 
mercies are from God we will meet and 
praise him in his sanctuary. Because 
they cluster about the fruits of the year's 
toil wecelebrate the day when the year’s 
harvests have all been gathered in. Be- 
cause they are unto children and chil- 
dren’s children we gather in household 
festivities and praise him as families, 
Because they have been diffused over the 
whole land we listen to the Governors of 
all our commonwealths and to the Presi- 
dent of the nation when they devoutly 
call us to worship and praise. 

What has failed of all the Lord’s good- 
ness? ‘Yhatis there that does not call 


for thanksgiving? Thank God to-day for 





mercies beyond number. And yet some 
of them you can recall. 

Thank him for your home, a Christian 
home. Thank him for your parents, 
your children. Thank him for the love 
that binds together husband and wife, 
brother and sister, lover and friend. 
Thank him for the family, that most 
blessed institution, out of which grow all 
other good institutions. Thank him if your 
family has not been invaded by death. 
Thank him if children have been given to 
you. Thank him for the memory of the 
loved ones that have been taken away. 
And while you thank him rejoice and 
feast together, and ‘‘ eat the fat and drink 
the sweet, and send portions to those for 
whom nothing is prepared; for the joy of 
the Lord is your strength.” 

Thank him for the goodness that made 
you a son, native or adopted, of this land 
most favored with hissmiles. Thank him 
for its liberty of government and liberty 
of toil. 


and for prosperous labor. 


Thank him for fruitful harvests 
Thank him 
that he has given us a continent that sup- 
plies all wants, and has surrounded us by 
oceans that shut out all enemies. Thank 
him for peace and for concord between 
citizens. Thank him for a strong and 
trusted Government that is not strained 
by the process of its own enforcement. 
Thank him for the peaceful election of a 
chief magistrate, and for the orderly 
contest that preceded it. Thank him 
for citizens that submit to the will 
of the people and to the Constitu- 
tion and laws. Thank him for North 
and South, East and West; one country 
in which no part could be spared, and all 
are equally honored and essential. And 
while you thank him for these national 
mercies, pledge yourself to new effort for 
your country’s purity and honor, and 
pray God that we may ever be a people 
whose God is_the Lord. 

Thank him for the Church of Christ. 
Thank him for your children this year re- 
ceived into membership of that Church. 
Thank him that he has allowed you to be 
a part of his Church and to work for its 
advancement. Thank him for the blessed 
Gospel of Jesus Christ which has been 
taught to you and which you teach to 
your children. Thank him for thespread 
of his Gospel over extending boundaries 
of population. Thank him for sacrifices 
you have been able to make for his king- 
dom, Thank him that his Word is being 
carried tu the world’s ends. Because you 
thank him for these things enter into 
his courts with thanksgiving and into his 
gates with praise. 

Let this, then, be a day ot gladness for 
all our people, whatever their condition, 
race or religion. Let rich and poor to- 
gether praise God to-day. Let Protestants 
and Catholics lift up the voice of simul- 
taneous thanksgiving. Let this be a na- 
tional holiday of praise to God, and a day 
when each shall add to the other's joy by 
gifts and aid and fellowship of praise. 


+> 
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SEEKING THE LORD. 


Gop’s thoughts concerning his people 
are always ‘‘ thoughts of peace and not 
of evil.” Of old, even when he was deal- 
ing with them most rigorously, afflicting 
them for their sins, desolating their land, 
and sending them away captive into 
strange iends and selling them to 
strangers, who held them in bitter bond- 
age, he never loved them better. In the 
midst of the severest denunciation of 
their sins by the prophets, the love of God 
—his unchanging love—would break out 
into the expression of some gracious 
promise, which was to them what a rift 








ina dark cloud on a day of storm is to the 





shadowed earth, through which the sun- 
shine pours for a moment, reminding us 
that, notwithstanding darkness, cloud, 
tempest, thunder and lightning, the sun 
still shines above and is ever ready to 
bless. 

When Jeremiah was prophesying to 
the Jews of their long captivity to the 
King of Babylon he paused to say this 
from the Lord: ‘‘I will after seventy 
years visit you and perform my good 
word to you in causing you to return to 
this place. For I know the thoughts I 
think toward you, saith the Lord, 
thoughts of peace and not of evil, to give 
you an expected end” (Jer. xxix, 2). So 
of the other great prophets; Isaiah, Eze- 
kiel, Daniel and all the lesser ones tell 
the same story of God’s yearning and 
never failing love. Not winking at or 
condoning their sins, and not sparing to 
visit the evil of their own ways upon 
them, he still acknowledges them as his 
people, and tho his anger is kindled 
against them his love never fails. Scat- 
tered, stripped and peeled, a by-word and 
an hissing among the nations, for lo! 
these many centuries, yet are they under 
promise, and he will gather them out o7 
every place where they have wandered, 
will heal their backslidings, return them 
to their land and to their former mercies, 
will be as dew unto them, cause them to 
grow as the lily and cast forth roots as 
Lebanon; they shall dwell under his 
shadow, revive as the corn and grow as 
the vine, and the scent thereof shall be 
as the wine of Lebanon. The mountains 
shall drop down new wine, and the hills 
shall flow with milk, and all the rivers 
shall flow with waters and the fovntains 
shall come forth of the house of the Lord, 
and everything shall live whither the 
river cometh. Such is a sample of the 
language of promise given to Israel and 
Judah, almost in the same breath in 
which the sternest judgments are de- 
nounced. 

The most striking feature of the old 
prophecies. pitched as they all are on the 
minor key of denunciation and judg- 
ment, is the frequent outbursts of prom- 
ise, every one of them sung to the glad 
refrain of: ‘‘ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people.” 

If such promises as these abound toward 
his ancient people, who at most are 
promised an earthly inheritance, tho the 
inheritance be sanctified by spiritual 
life, what may we not expect of the 
Lord, who are his heavenly people, to 
whom all the richest promises of his 
grace are vouchsafed; ‘‘ who is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all we can 
ask or think”; who has prepared such 
good things for us as ‘‘ eye hath not seen, 
neither ear heard, nor ever hath entered 
into the heart of man” to think. Are we 
sometimes depressed and cast down at 
r the low spiritual state of the Church; do 
we mourn because there seems to be so 
little converting power of the Spirit with 
us; are we grieved because so many have 
forgotten their position as pilgrims and 
strangers in the world and seem to be 
overcome with the evil spirit of Mammon, 
and carried away with the carnal gratifi- 
cation of Baal? Let us not be discour- 
aged as tho the Lord were less gracious 
than of yore, or were less able and willing 
to help us in our work or bless us in our 
spiritual life; but let us remember that 
the unspeakable promises of God are all 
ready to be fulfilled in and to them who 
will set their hearts to seek the Lord for 
the things which he has promised. 

The great promises to Israel of old were 
predicated upon their turning from their 
sins and seeking the face of the Lord. 
‘*T will yet for these things be inquired 
of, saith the Lord.” ‘‘Then shall ye call 
upon me, and ye shall go and pray unto 
me; and I will hearken to you. And ye 
shall seek me and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart; and 1 
will be found of you, saith the Lord.” 

The inference from this and other say- 
ings are manifest. There is unbounded 
blessing in reserve for us, but we must 
turn to the Lord from sin and the world 
and seek him with all our heart, if we are 
to receive them. Are they not worth the 
coming for? Shall we not seek him thus? 





Why should we be poor and lean of soul, 












and destitute of the increage oF holy 
of love? Why should we pn 
preach, week after week and o 
year, and see only a little . ia 
souls saved, when if we wonia 
Lord with all our heart, and bring 
the tithes we might see the in. 
opened and such a blessing pogay” 
and down upon us—our chyrehu: 
land—that there would not be 



































enough to receive it? Such 9 bles. Joons, 20 
within the reach of the Church of guy _eburches 
day. There is no reason’ in Gog ay ' gndof t 
promises, why we might not gee nal E. who figh 


days of the past repeated ip gua 
There is no reason why even } 
should not be repeated, even on g fe 
scale. Why may not the days of wy 
and Whitefield and Edwards comm: 
again? Why should we not seeagan: 
New York, and throughout the on: 
land, the scenes that have mam a” 
years of ‘‘ fifty-seven to sixty” 
orable? There is no reason e 
will not ‘‘seek the Lord with 




















heart.” When we shall “ desire” gu. god influ 
such days of his power again and) The cz 
take the words of God’s promise ~ manfull, 
mouths and come unto the Longa pure and 


plead them; when we shall ‘ desing) 
see these great days, more than» 




























desire to get wealth; more than to _ the Salo 
the passing pleasures of this life; Option 
than the easy-going religious life weg: stand hi 
living to-day, then such days wil] _ -plicatior 
upon us again. Nor need any one gy in local 
wait to seek the Lord thus until ~~ qvailabl 
ready todoso. The individual pray bany, B 
Daniel and Nehemiah inaugurated jy localitie 
great revival that culminated in fhe now be 
turn of Judah to her land and city, modelec 
us begin now to seek the Lord fora gra. Pennsy! 
blessing. Be features 
oy the num 

HONOR IN DEFEAT, power. 

IT is not often a defeated candidates outside 
honored more than his victorious opp that pr 


nent; but there are few, probably, 

would exchange the popular . 
with which Warner Miller is g 
such honors as are paid to Gov 
David B. Hill. Governor Hill 


toa double distinction; he not onlytal: The co 
Warner Miller but he got a muchlay want H 
vote than the presidential candidate d - tunity 

his own party. He carried the state; could n 
Cleveland lost it. But his triumphisnt der Loc 
celebrated unless it be in the saloons, Ni much f 
he, but Warner Miller is the hero oft Mr. Mil 


hour. He is not praised in the pulle@™ in this. 


prints, nor féted by the clubs, nor honor derstan 
with great public receptions. Leaders dj ~ about 1 
his own party say sharp things of him, @ High L 
cuse him of treachery to’party intereij@ only a 
and refuse to think of him as a posille@ should 
candidate for the presidency in 1902, a only a 
tho his victory might be considered® to be tl 
strong claim to the honor. He hast ent for 
tho victorious, and Mr. Miller has gail 7 Whe 


tho defeated. not acc 
Warner Miller is honored becausel® hoped 
made a brave fight for principle ™ measu! 
world loves to see a contest maintal toit | 
with unflinching courage, particularly # David 
it be for some great good. The contestit didate 
this state was against the dominant licens 
the low and corrupting influence of was at 
Saloon in politics.” Mr. Hill know® friend 
well as Mr. Miller how bad the Sala the iss 
is and how corrupt are the fae %ac 
which are arrayed in its defanse @ they a 
he chose to champion it and makel helped 
defenders his friends, because he shoe tempe 
such a course would best serve his polit can P; 
cal purposes. The moral element in the desers 
situation, which his competitor @ tion 
sized with such boldness, was nothing® THE 
him except as it stood in the way of 
political ambition. His victory 8 
barren victory, because it was Err: 
defiance of the moral sentiment of | of bey 
state; and Warner Miller’s defeat # hot The n 
orable, because it came as the result the Ni 
fiance of the low, the base and the ‘ and t! 
rupt in politics. Valse: 
The eloquent address of Chau to the 
Depew, at the reception given Mr. 9 ginia 
by the Union League\ Club, ¥ 
given nearly in full on ahora an a 












properly lauds the couragé of a mae 
in the hour of defeat can rejoice ™ 
memory of a manful fight for, high em 
It is not the custom of the mere. 
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sly in itself, that is immediately re- 
Hie for his failure towin. If War- 

r were only that, he would be 
ining bitterly of the sacrifice he 
vainly made ; but it is because he is 
"ethan that that he is heard at public 
— jons, such as that of the Union 
4 e Club, saying he does not regret 
that he took up the gage of battle thrown 

by Hill and his friends, the sa- 
,and became the champion of the 
-ghurches, of the cause of temperance, 
and of the purity of the ballot. A man 




































see x fights for principle may suffer tem- 
ing © porary defeat, but he will win in the long 
nF ae, Mr. Miller has not been laid on the 


“a shelf. There are places of trust for which 
o goch men are wanted, and tho he is 
~ got to be our next Governor he may 
a gave a higher position in the National 
















the " Councils. His future is assured. His 

made ¢ © own party will have good use for him; 

y” gpd the moral and intelligent citizens of 
: and country will, regardless of 






, be glad to see him grow in power 
god influence. 

The cause he advocated so ably and 
~ anfully was that, as we have said, of 
A. pore and sound government, the greatest 
"> eemy of which is the Saloon. The par- 
ticular measure he proposed to use against 
| the Saloon was High License, with Local 
"Option as an alternative. So we under- 
stand him. We do not object to the ap 
plication of the principle of High License 
in localities where Local Option is not 
an available. New York City, Brooklyn, Al- 
al praye pany, Buffalo, Troy and Rochester, are 














































































gurated th localities where Local Option could not 
d in therm now be had. A High License measure 
d city. Ie modeled cn the plan of the Brook’s Law of 













Pennsylvania, with as many restrictive 
features as possible, would greatly reduce 
the number of saloons and curtail their 
power. But Local Option for the counties 
outside of the cities is the method 


rious _ that promises most for the temperance 
»bably, cause in this state ; and we regret that it 
sa = was not made more prominent in the re- 


cent campaign. High License for the 
cities, Local Option for the counties, 
should be the cry of temperance men. 
The counties, for the most part, do not 
| wantHigh License; they wantthe oppor- 
" tunity to prohibit entirely. The cities 
could not be carried for Prohibition un- 
der Local Option, and hence they need as 
much restriction as possible. Doubtless 
Mr, Miller would heartily agree with us 
inthis. This is his platform, as we un- 
derstand it, tho he has had little to say 
about Local Option. We do not regard 
High License as a finality. It is at best 
only a step in advance. It helps, or 
should help, to something better. It 1s 
only a temporary expedient; but it seems 
tobe the best attainable measure at pres- 
ent for our large urban populations. 
Whether High License would or would 
not accomplish for our cities all that is 
hoped for it, it is clearly an anti-saloon 
measure. It was because of his opposition 





aintained toit that the saloons gathered round 
ticularly David B. Hill and made him their can- 
he contestia didate. He had vetoed the Crosby High 
ominanee & license Bill, and for this act of service 
ence of the was adopted by the rumsellers as ”’ our 
1 knows # friend.” It was the saloons who made 
the Saloot the issue, and Mr. Miller came forward 
the forces % a candidate pledged to defend what 
jefanse; bes they attacked. His brave canvass has 
1d make it helped mightily in uniting the friends of 
he thought temperance, and has given the Republi- 
e his poli tan Party a firmer and better tone. He 
nent ip te deserves wellof the state and of the na- 
tor emphir tion. 
nothing ® —_ 
way of bit THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AMONG 
ctory is * THE NEGROES. 
° re a EriscopaL Conferences are never weary 
en 


of bewailing their neglect of the Negroes. 
number of Episcopal churches among 

the Negroes, North or South, is very small; 
and the few churches they have are con- 
Yulsed over the question of their relations 
tothe Church, inasmuch as in both Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina movements have 
inaugurated to separate the colored 

en and churches into “‘ mission- 

“ty jurisdictions” by themselves. The 
of missions among the colored 
People of the South received special at- 
»— on in the Missionary Council of the 
“=Opal Church held in Washington, 
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November i8th and 14th, also at the 
Church Congress in Buffalo. 

Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, in intro- 
ducing the subject, well called it ‘an 
awful question, how we are to find men 
to minister to these colored people.” You 
can count on your fingers, says he, the 
men who are willing to preach to them— 
the white men, of course. Where and 
how shall the Negroes be trained who shall 
be the ministers of Episcopal churches? 
The Bishop remarked that he had been 
asked, Why not educate them at the Di- 
vinity School in Alexandria, Va. ? and he 
had been told that ‘‘ the white man is not 
fit to study for the ministry who is not 
ready to have his black brother sit beside 
him in the class-room.” In response, the 
Bishop makes the one apology which it is 
only fair to hold in mind, that the social 
prejudice has become a second nature. 

“ Let us recognize and realize that we men 
are at best but poor creatures, and that this 
subtle spirit of caste is perhaps the demon 
hardest to cast out of the human spirit—the 
one that requires the most prayer and fast- 
ing, without which it will not go out. 

** But suppose our men were willing to 
receive them, and I think I can speak for 
our men studying throughout the Southern 
land, that they would be ready to receive 
them; I believe I can speak for my brothers 
andI say out of my heart I would just as 
soou sit by the side of a black manif he 
were in the House of Bishopsas one of my 
white brothers, and I think I can say that I 
would be willing to sit in the class-room by 
the side of acolored man who had mani- 
fested by his life that he had been lifted up 
to fitness for the ministry; and yet, beloved 
brethren, it is certainly true that the col- 
ored men themselves do not want to go 
there. It isjust as true as that the white 
men do not want to have them there, and 
the reason is that they would be put ina 
strained relation and their freedom would 
be somewhat circumscribed and their de- 
velopment hindered.”’ 

How many times have we had occasion 
to say that it is nothing but the “‘spirit of 
caste,” the devil of caste, that shuts the 
Negro out of a hundred equal privileges, 
North and South; and we are glad to have 
this acknowledged by the noble Bishop of 
Kentucky, who was himself brought up 
under the influence of the slave-holders’ 
prejudices. 

But the Bishop is not right in saying 
that the Negro is unwilling to be edu- 
cated with white scholars. Berea is a 
proof to the contrary. Dr. Crummell, 
rector of the colored Episcopal church in 
Washington, was right, we do not doubt, 
in correcting the Bishop. He said: 

“The remark was made this morning that 
the blacks of this country wanted to be by 
themselves in institutions. Ido not think 
that any manin this country has seen any 
statement by any number of black men or 
black students that they wanted to be by 
themselves. Ido not think such an utter- 
ance can be found among the race, that they 
have any special desire to be educated by 
themselves. I myself never heard such a 
thing, and wherever they have had entrance 
to other schools they have gone tothem. I 
think at the present time there are two or 
three hundred young men in Northern and 
Western universities preparing for the 
ministry.” 

The decision finally reached about the 
education of colored candidates for the 
ministry was, we doubt not, a very 
wise one, and one of very great inter- 
est as almost opening a new policy 
in education. Bishop Dudley first 
proposed it, and it was approved by 
every speaker, white and colored. He 
suggested that in connection with two 
of the highest institutions for the colored 
people in the South, and he mentioned 
Howard University at Washington, and 
Fisk University at Nashville, there should 
be a hall, under Episcopal control, for 
students for the Episcopal ministry. 
There they should board, attend daily 
worship, and there they should be in- 
structed in divinity and be prepared for 
the ministry. But all their other college 
secular teaching should be in the existing 
university which can already provide 
advantages which could never be se- 
cured in ‘‘some petty institution with 
small means at hand for doing it.’’ These 
students would be, of course, day 
scholars, and pay their regular tuition to 
the university. This would, as we under- 
stand it, put such theological halls in 





much the same relation to the university 
as that which the Congregationalists of 
England have found so advantageous in 
moving their theological hall, now Mans- 
field College,to Oxford. Mansfield College 
only provides what the university fails 
to provide, and sends the students to the 
university professors for ail they can 
give. The Bishop of Albany remarked 
that it would have been much better if 
this policy had been learned by the 
American Church many years ago. He 
is right. The Churches should not be 
jealous of a great institution, but should 
adopt it, and bring their influence to bear 
upon it and get all the advantages out of 
it they can. 

We cannot imagine that Howard Uni- 
versity or Fisk University, or any other, 
would fail to welcome such an alliance as 
was unanimously approved by the Epis- 
copal Missionary Council. It ought to be 
of advantage to both parties. The Uni- 
versity would be glad to extend the privi- 
leges of the culture, and the students of 
the divinty hall would receive education- 
al advantages for which they must other- 
wise wait for many years. 


EDUCATION BY ANNEX. 


It seems to be a wonderfully difficult 
matter to settle in what sort of a school a 
woman should be educated. The two ex- 
tremes have their strong advocates, the 
one education in the seclusion of a con- 
vent, the other in the same college with 
young men. Between the two extremes 
there are two means, the one of which is 
separate colleges for women, and the 
other an annex to the existing masculine 
university. Convent: women’s college:: 
annex: co-educating university. 

We have many times expressed our 
opinion that the co-educating university 
has on its side reason and what brief ex- 
perience there is, and wedo not doubt 
that the example of Oberlin, followed by 
Michigan, Cornell, and many other uni- 
versities and colleges, especially in the 
West, will finally be followed by ail. 
But the East moves slowly and must be 
patiently wooed by-this reform. Mean- 
while the East sees well enough that 
women’s education must not suffer; per- 
haps we had better say that the young 
women will not allow themselves to be 
left behind. Hence such most admirable 
institutions as Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar 
and Wellesley colleges, in which, as far as 
possible in young institutions, the appli- 
ances and privileges of colleges for men 
have been duplicated. They have won 
their own place, and women flock to them, 
earnest for all the learning the best 
teachers can supply. They have different 
plans, but whether they approach now 
the fitting school and now the system of 
university research, or not they certainly 
provide for obtaining an admirable educa- 
tion. 

The Annex system is now receiving 
great and admirable development. Here 
Harvard led the way, and has provided a 
curriculum as complete and thorough and 
with as many elective courses as the 
young men themselves have, This isa 
very inexpensive way to get up a woman’s 
college. A boarding-hall may be or may 
not be required. A building for class- 
rooms and laboratory must be supplied. 
The teachers are the same as are em- 
ployed by the patronizing university. 
For a moderate compensation they add to 
their other labors that of instructing the 
young women of the Annex for an hour 
a day or a week in their several depart- 
ments. All the teaching power of the 
best furnished university is thus put at 
the service of the pupils. 

The quality of work done may be judged 
from the Ninth Report of the Harvard 
Annex just issued. To illustrate the 
character of the work done we mention 
that one Harvard professor had nine stu- 
dents in Lysias, Plato and Euripides, and 
another ten in Thucydides, Sophocles and 
Aristophanes; and yet another Greek pro- 
fessor had five in Aristotle. In Latin one 
professor had nine students in Plautus 
and Lucretius, while five other classes 
pursued the same language. In another 
class twenty-seven students have read ten 
of the Canterbury Tales, and nineteen 








have been over all but four of the plays © 


of Shakespeare. There have been com- 
plete courses in French, Italian and Ger- 
man. Five students have been through 
an admirable course in Political Econo- 
my, while larger classes have pursued 
History, Ecclesiastical and Secular. The 
higher Mathematics have had enthusias- 
tic students, eight in Analytical Geometry 
five in Differential Calculus, and two, un- 
der Professor Pierce, in Analytic Mechan- 
ics and Parabolic Motion. The Natural 
Sciences have their scholars in similar 
proportion and extent, so that the whole 
curriculum is a remarkably complete one. 
Of the 103 students 88 came from Massa- 
chusetts, showing the importance of pro- 
viding school privileges within easy reach. 
To these students, on their graduation, 
there are not given diplomas certifying 
to degrees, but only certificates that they 
have honorably pursued the full course 
which would have given them the degree 
of A.B. if they had not unfortunately 
been born of the less privileged sex. 

What Harvard has thus been doing so 
admirably for eight years Columbia Col- 
lege, with her magnificent equipment, 
now offers to do, and an excellent scheme 
of study has been announced. The 
women were already besieging the doors 
of the college, and asking for equal ad- 
mission. Not ready to grant this, the 
trustees and faculty have lent their aid 
to this compromise between co-education 
and conventualism. Princeton has a 
similar scheme, and only Yale, in a state 
which has no col'ege for women, still 
confines to the less numerous sex the 
opportunities for higher education which 
she is so well able to offer to all. Believ- 
ing as we do that co-education is te be 
the ultimate achievement, we heartily 
welcome these halting, imperfect and 
discriminating, but, so far as they go, 
admirable steps in the direction of the 
desired result. 





Editorial otcs. 


THE popularity of THE INDEPENDENT 
among the leading business men of this 
country is always apparent in our advertis- 
ing columns. The pressure for space neyer 
was greater than now. We mean always, 
however, to give the usual space for reading 
matter, and hence we print this week forty 
pages instead of thirty-two—our usual 
number. 





Dr. BRoADUS, in his Commentary on the 
Gospel of Matthew, gives a description of 
the Garden of Gethsemane, in the course of 
which he refers, as fo!'ows, to a visit which 
he and others made to what they supposed 
to be the place where Jesus went centuries 
ago, and there poured out the deep anguish 
of his soul: 

“In 1871, a party of Americans went forth 
from Jerusalem one night at Easter to visit 
Gethsemane. Passing through what is tradi- 
tionally called St. Stephen’s Gate, we went 
along a winding path far down the steep de- 
scent into the narrow valley of the Kidron 
(which has no water except in the rainy season) 
and crossing, were almost immediately at the 
modern stone wall which incloses the old olive 
trees. The paschal full moon for us too shone 
bright on the scene. It was late at night, and 
all was still; and at several points we kneeled, a 
little company from a distant land, and one or 
another of us prayed with choked utterance, 
for we knew that we could not be tar from the 
spot at which the Saviour kneeled down, and 
fell prostrate, and prayed in his agony.” 

This must have been to these Christian gen- 
tlemen a most touching experience. They 
doubtless had the story of the scenes of the 
‘upper room” in Jerusalem, and alsoofthe 
Garden of Gethsemane, as given by the 
Evangelists, vividly before them. They 
went thither “ late at night,’ as did Jesus 
centuries befcre; and, being there, they re- 
produced in thought, the whole scene as set 
forth in the Gospel narrative. We do not 
wonder that they “‘ prayed with choked ut- 
terance.’’ There the Saviour of the world 
had prayed in agony. There his soul was 
‘‘exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” 
There he besought the Father that the terri- 
ble cup might pass from him. There he 
sweat, “‘as it were, great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.’”’ There he was 
visited by an angel from the skies, to 
strengthen his sinking humanity. There 
the awful baptism of Gethsemane was upon 
him. There he resigned himself in devout 
submission to the full accomplishment of 
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God’s will. There he was betrayed by Ju- 
das, and there he was arrested as a felon by 
Jewish officers; and from this spot he was 
marched back to Jerusalem, speedily for- 
saken by his disciples, denied by Peter, con- 
demned by the Sanhedrim, delivered to Pi- 
late, by him sentenced to the cross, and ina 
few hours dead and buried in the tomb of 
Joseph of Arimathea. Gethsemane was 
real; the cross was real; and the death of 
Jesus was real. There is no fictionin the 
story. Jesus in Gethsemane is no fancy- 
sketch. There was a Jesus, and he was 
there. What the story says of him there 
occurred. That Jesus is our Saviour; and 
in him “we have redemption through his 
blood.’’ 
“Tis midnight! and for others’ guilt 
The Man of Sorrows weeps in blood; 
Yet he that hath in anguish knelt 
Is not forsaken by his God.” 

WE receive no answer to our request for 
information of a church not far from Bos- 
ton, oranywhere else, where Dobell’s Col- 
lection is still in use, as is stated in The 
Christian Register, on the authority of a 
lady whoreports that sbe heard a fearful 
sermon on Hellin suchachurch, The Lit- 
erary World seems to refer to the same 
lady’s experience when it reports a lady as 
having heard in Kennebunkport, Me., this 
last summer, a sermon proclaiming the 
damnation of infants. We have received a 
letter from the Rev. Charles H. Pope, pas- 
tor of the Congregational church in that 
town, and indorsed by the pastors of the 
Baptist and Methodist churches, declaring 
that they neither believe nor have taught 
the dogma of infant damnation, and that 
they do not believe that any one else has 
preached it in their pulpits. The only 
other preaching in the town is at an occa- 
sional Episcopal service. They also say 
that Dobell’s selection is unknown to 
them. So we may dismiss this ridiculous 
attempt to justify the story of ‘John 
Ward, Preacher.”” But we must make a 
surprised admission. The incriminated 
hymuis actually in the ‘‘ Plymouth Collec- 
tion.” We have seen it there, tho we can 
still scarcely believe our eyes. We do not 
believe it has ever been sung. 

THE Advance very wisely says that 

* When a candidate for missionary appoint- 
ment has once or twice made statements as to 
his doctrinal beliefs to the Prudential Commit- 
tee, which statemenf8 are on record, and coming 
again before them with another statement, per- 
sistently refuses to either approve or withdraw 
his former statements, and still insists on the 
Committee treating those former statements as 
tho they had never been made, suchan attitude 
will look to most people as hardly frank or 
modest or reasonable. In such a case the Com- 
mittee would have stultified themselves, had 
they pretended to ignore the peculiar state- 
ments previously made to them by the candi- 
date. Then, to complain that he was “ misun- 
derstood’ may rather be a confession that he 
was seen through. 

The Examiner, equally sensible, says: 

“This case may be regarded as settled, and 
there can be no doubt that it has been settled 
in strict accordance with the long-established 
policy of the American Board, with its instruc- 
tions to the Prudential Committee, and with 
the wishes of the great majority of the sup- 
porters of the Board, living and dead. Noth- 
ing can be gained by prolonging the contro- 
versy. These who are unwilling to submit to 
the decision should find other channels for 
their missionary contributions, where their 
views will be carried out. and leave the Board 
to carry on its work in peace.” 


‘*Sam’’? SMALL, who has been ove of the 
leaders of the Third Party, and was one of 
its candidates in Georgia in the recent elec- 
tion, made a remarkable speech last Sunday 
in this city, taking for his subject ** The 
Quick and the Dead of Prohibition.” He 
said he did not believe in ‘* National Prohi- 
bition politics’”’ He intended hereafter to 
be practical. ‘We have been indulging,” 
he said, “‘ simply in prophetic wind.” This 
does not scare the liquor dealers. They 
elect men who will favor their cause, with- 
out regard to party. He did not propose to 
allow the *‘ Devil’s crowd to get ahead of 
him on a proposition of common sense.”’ 
He continued: 

* We Prohibitionists have held the balance of 
power in fifty-two CongresSional districts, and 
we might have used our power to have men put 
into office favorable to prohibition. But the 
Prohibition Party has constantly run independ- 
ent tickets, instead of joining with some other 
party, and as a consequence we have no repre- 
sentation. We have also held the balance of 
power in several of the states, but we have lost 
our opportunity because we have placed party 
above principle. When we begin to do some- 
thing the newspapers will be talking about it, 
the politicians will be hustling onaccount of it, 
and we will be getting some victories. Nation- 
ally, I think all the flowery, roseate ideas of 
havirg a Prohibitien President, and our march- 





ing up to the White House and drinking his 
health in pure cold water, will not be realized 
for a long time. 

“Economic questions, such as immigration, 

monopolies, strikes and labor, I believe are to 
be the imminent questions for the next dozen 
years. The pulpit and the press are waking up 
to the fact that the Government must kill the 
saloon, or the saloon will kill the Government. 
The country is becoming Germanized and 
beerized. If,as Prohibitionists, you can join 
with other parties, join them, and God will 
bless the combination. It is better that the sa- 
loon should go than that the Prohibition Party 
should come.” 
These remarks produced a great commotion 
among the members of the Third Party, 
and Mr. Small’s assault was replied to with 
great warmth. But common sense will 
come to the aid of many others besides Mr. 
Small. The Third Party has been conducted 
in defiance of the principle it was organized 
toestatlish. It has helped the Saloon, as 
Mr. Small admits, to prevent Prohibition 
in many cases. It has had the balance of 
power in states and districts and refused to 
use it for the advancement of temperance. 
Let it organize now as a balance of power 
party ready to support such candidates of 
either of the old parties as are right on the 
temperance question and it will open the 
way to success. 





Two days after tbe election a millionaire 
capitalist in this city, who voted for Cleve- 
land four years ago, and also for his re-elec- 
tion this month, called upon us with a 
smniling face to congratulate the paper and 
its editors on the election of General Har- 
rison. His cheerfulness and cordiality were 
quite noticeable, and on being questioned 
he said he was well satisfied with the result. 
“Why,” said he, “I was called upon early 
this morning by my broker, before I was out 
of bed, asking me to name the very lowest fig- 
ure I would take for a block of brown stone 
houses lately finished. They are not now 
for sale’’ was the capitalist’s prompt re- 
sponse. ‘‘I withdraw them from the mar- 
ket.” “‘But don’t you want to sell them?” 
said the broker. ‘‘ No! No!’ said their rich 
owner; ‘“‘they are not for sale now.’”’ The 
facts above named, given to us by the capi- 
talist referred to, are a sample of the cur- 
rent opinions of nearly all sound business 
men of both parties. As the man left our 
office he was advised to go home and mark 
up the price of all his houses, because, as 
we remarked, we are not now looking for 
any such radical and damaging changes in 
our commercial affairs, as were expected 
under Cleveland. ‘ That’s so,’’ said he, 
“ Harrison’s all right. Good-morning.”’ 

THE following from a merchant of this 
city, now at the South, will interest our 
readers: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 19th, 1888, 
To THE EprroR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—It is now four weeks since I left 
New York and I have visited nearly every 
prominent city this side of San Antonio, Texas. 
The people feel very sore about the result of the 
election and will never forgive David B. Hill for 
his treachery toward Cleveland, 

1 have had long conversations with prominent 
men of both parties, also with the editors of the 
Charleston News and Courier, Augusta Chroniele, 
Atlanta Constitution, New Orleans Picayune, and 
the Galveston and Dallas News. Fear is ex- 
pressed for the future prosperity of the South 
under Harrison’s administration if Blaine is to 
be dictator, as Secretary of State. I have en- 
deavored to allay such fears, for I do not be- 
lieve such a mistake will be made. I also be- 
lieve, as you do, that Harrison will be regarded 
as asecond Lincoln, and that he has wisdom, 
discretion and backbone enough to select good 
counselors and give us agood government. THE 
INDEPENDENT, I have no doubt, will continue to 
do its duty in the premises, giving the new Ad- 
ministration, as it may deserve, its hearty and 
powerful support. 





REPUBLICANS in Virginia have deter- 
mined to test the question by two suits— 
one in a State court, and the other in a Fed- 
eral court—whether the Democratic elect 
ors in that state are entitled to cast its vote 
for President and Vice-President. Such 
appears to be the fact on the face of the re- 
turns; and, as we presume, Governor Lee 
would issue to them the usual certificates 
of election if the matter were left without 
any contest. Fortunately for the couatry, 
the vote of Virginia, no matter for whom 
cast, will not affect the result of the elec- 
tion. And yet if gross frauds bave by Dem- 
ocrats been perpetrated in that state, and if 
by reason of these frauds the Democratic 
electors appear to have been chosen, every 
remedy known to the law should be applied 
for the correction of these frauds. The 
whole election machinery in Virginia is in 
Democratic hands, as it is in the other 
Southern States; and this gives the Demo- 
crats an opportunity for cheating in the 
matter of election returns, as well as in the 





manner of conducting elections. It is diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion that a large 
amount of such cheating is practiced in the 
Southern States, and that by this method 
the South has been kept solid for the De- 
mocracy. The question is one of the grav- 
est character. It strikes at the very foun- 
dations of our republican system of govern- 
ment. Popular elections are simply a farce 
when the voice of the people is defeated by 
fraudulent expedients. 





....-[nto the matter here involved we do 
not care to go, but publish the following 
card from an old friend: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Iam greatly pained by the card of the Rev. 
Charles R. Bliss, in your paper of this date, 
wherein he pronounces untrue an impression 
which he says exists “ in certain places” that 
the New West Commission stands toward the 
Rev. H.O. Ladd, President of the University 
of New Mexico, “in the relation of supporter 
or indorser.”” Asa friend and relative of Mr. 
Ladd, give me leave to say that if any such im- 
pression as that spoken of exists anywhere. 
Mr. Ladd is in no way responsible for it, and 
this stab in the back by Mr. Bliss is as gratu- 
itous as itiscruel. Mr. Ladd happens at this 
mvument to be beleaguered by enemies who 
seek to: estroy the good name he has built up 
by twenty five years of self-denying religious 
and philanthropic work. His vindication is 
delayed by peculiar circumstances, but it is 
sure to come and to confound all those who 
are assailing him. OLIVER JOHNSON. 

BROOKLYN, Nov. 22d, 1888. 


....We have just received a long letter 
from Mr. E. H. House, author of the 
story entitled ‘“‘ Yone Santo,’’ published in 
in The Atlantic Monthly, and which we 
criticised severely some months ago, for 
its misrepresentation of missionary charac- 
ter. Among other things which we said in 
reference to the author’s career in Japan he 
quotes our statement that he ‘‘was from the 
first bitterly opposed to the missionaries and 
improved every opportunity through the 
Japanese newspapers to say sharp,bitter and 
sarcastic things about them,’’ and demands 
that the person who, he assumes, gave us 
the information, should prove the truth of 
the assertion by extracts from the vernacu- 
lar press. We did not indicate the vernacu- 
lar press of Japan, and we do not have files 
of either English or vernacular papers of 
Japan within our reach, and we cheerfully 
publish his challenge and denial. Mr. 
House says his sickness has prevented his 
attention being called to this matter before. 


... The subject of our relations with Can- 
ada are coming more and more to the fore. 
Indeed it is coming within the purview of 
practical politics, thanks to such men as 
Senator Sherman on this side the line and 
Goldwin Smith on the other. Professor 
Smith’s address last week at a dinner in 
this city was an admirable one, clearly in- 
dicating the advantages of commercial 
union, which is almost political union. It has 
been said that within ten years Canada will 
be represented either in the United States 
Congress, orin a British Imperial Partia- 
ment. The former, we believe, would be bet- 
ter for both countries, and we trust our 
statesmen will be ready to consider the 
question and welcome the union. 


....The record of Jesus shows that pray- 
er to God the Father was one of the fixed 
habits of his lite, as a man. He prayed 
much and often, and sometimes spent 
whole nights in prayer. Special mention 
is made of sundry occasions in which he 
prayed, as at the time of his baptism, just 
before selecting his twelve discipies, when 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, and in 
the Garden of Gethsemane. If he prayed, 
and needed to pray, then surely all his 
followers should imitate his example. 
Piety toward God cannot be maintained in 
the heart of any Christian without habitual 
communion with him by prayer. 


....It is significant that the first article in 
this our Thanksgiving number is a recogni- 
tion by the presiding Cardinal Archbishop 
of the Roman Catholic Church in America, 
of the value of the Day of Thanksgiving and 
Praise appointed by the President of the 
United States. Our Catholic fello-v-citizens 
have been slow to adopt this New England 
institution, but now the same Cardinal Gib- 
bons has directed it to be observed in the 
churches under his authority. So we agree 
in bidding all our people, Protestant and 
Catholic, now for the first time, to celebrate 
this national holiday. 


..--The official canvass of the votes for 
Presidential electors in this state shows 
that the plurality for Harrison and Morton, 
north of the Harlem River, was 84,941, 
against a plurality for Cleveland and 
Thurman, south of Harlem River, of 71,- 
656. This is a large increase of Republican 
votes, north of thisriver, over the votes of 


1884, and but a small increage of 
cratic votes, south of this river, oyes, 
of 1884, and shows why Cleveland 
feated in this state. 


...-God in giving a revelation to men @ 
not invent a new language as the 
thereof, but employed their language fer 
this purpose, appropriating its terms for 
the conveyance of divine ideas, % 
sending bis Son to be the Saviour of ma 
he gave to him the robe of our ord 
humanity, and caused him to appear 
the likeness of men.” Jesus of N 
was the select agent for this purpose. ho 
him dwelt “‘all the fullness of the Bodheag 
bodily.” e 

...-It is reported that President Cen 
land, “nothing daunted” by his recent _ 
defeat, and professing not to regret his a 
Free Trade Message to Congress, in “a 
in his forthcoming message, to re State ang ; 
re-argue his Free Trade position, He hag 
aright to suit himself on this subject, 
The people have made up their minds, and 
are not likely to change them in Conse.” 
quence of anything he may say in his fare. 
well message. 





...-The Michigan Cathclic has a long 
editorial which purports to make clear ty 
its readers the Andover and American 
Board difficulty. The Andover Candidates 
are rejected, it says, because they are not 
Calvinists, and it adds: 

‘* Our readers know, probably, that Calvinism 
teaches that all non-Calvinists are damned,” 
And this statement of Calvinistic teaching 
it repeats over and over again. We haya. 
no question that it knew perfectly well that 
its readers could not know any such thing, 


...-The wisest being that ever spake to 
this world is Jesus Christ. The best friend 
of the human race is this same Jegng 
Christ. The best thing.a man can do for 
himself, alike in respect to both worlds, ig 
to ally himself with Jesus Christ. He said 
of himself in the days of his flesh: “I am 
the light of the world; he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.’’ 


_ .+.-[f one is solicited to give money to 4 
good cause, he ought not to treat the appli- 
cation as asortof nuisance, but to thank 
God that an opportunity has been efforded 
to him for doing good, and also prove his | 


gratitude by giving as the Lord hath. 


prospered him. 


.... The office-seekers are pursuing General 
Harrison by the thousand. It is a good 
time for the President-elect to have a pa- 
tient heart, a perfectly level head anda 
courageous purpose to do just the right 
thing for the country, for the Republican 
Party and for the interests of Civil Service 
Reform. We have faith in him and believe 
that he will be equal to the emergency. 


.... The “ R.S. S.,’’ to whom Mr. Whittier 
dedicates the poem we publish on our first 
page this week, stands for Richard S. Spof- 
ford, who died last summer. His home was 
in Newburyport, Mass., and be was the hus- 
band of Harriet Prescott Spofford, who con- 
tributes to this number of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT one of our Thanksgiving stories. 


...A quarter of a century, with the addi- 
tion of four months, and with the possibil- 
ity of reducing the period to about fifteen 
years by good behavior, is the penal dose 
which Recorder Smyth last week adminis- 
tered to James E. Bedell, the forger of 
mortgages. The dose 1s a severe one, yet 
no more than the crime deserved. 


....J0el Chandler Harris has won for him- 
self a nation of friends under the name of 
“Uncle Remus.” Our readers will be glad 
to welcome him to our columns this week, 
and to be assured that his Thanksgiving 
story is to be followed by a number of sto- 
ries and sketches during the coming year. 


....The sudden death, last week, of Dr. 
Sands, of this city, the famous surgeon who 
stood at the head of his profession, isa great 
loss to the medical fraternity and to the 
whole community. He died in his carriage 
while on his way home after having visited 
a patient. 


....If the “ correct transcript of the set 
tence of death pronounced upon Jesus 
Christ,” now ruvning the round of the 
press, had been correct, our readers Way be 
sure we would have put it into our “ Bibli- 
cal Research.” It is ail a fabrication. 

....The Savannah News says that, since 
the attempt to organize a Third Prohibition 
Party in Geogia, “the temperance cause 
has made very little progress” in that state. 
We are not surprised at the result. 

....“¢What’s the matter with David B 


Hill?” inquires the Tribune, of this city; 
and onmuiaion “Rum on the conscience. 





The Tribune’s diagnosis is entirely co aay 
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"gis EPISCOPAL CHURCH CON- 
¥ GRFSS. 


BY JOHN FULTON, D.D. 








would be impossivle, within the limits 
me, to give more-than a general 
of the dixcussions which have been 
: at the Church Congress in Buffalo, 
gad of the drift of thought which was rep- 
ted in them. The Congress is strictly 
- gdeliberative body. It has no ecclesiasti- 
a i status whatever. It has no power of 
a ation. It adopts no resolutions. Its 
q 1Committee selects the subjects to 
~ je considered, and appoints a few writers 
pd speakers to discuss them. When the 
tees have read their papers and de- 
jivered their addresses the floor is open to 
gay one Who chooses to present his views. 
prevailing sentiment can only be in- 
from the utterances on the platform 

god from the applause or disapprobation 
~ which are freely allowed to the audience; 
at, 05 the Managing Committee is com- 
of representative men of all schools 

inthe Episcopal Church, and as their ap- 
tments have always been marked by a 

just impartiality, the tone of a Church 
Cougress is, generally speaking, a pretty 
firindication of the drift of thought and 
gatinent among Episcopalians at any 
pirea time. At the present time the indi- 
ations, if we may trust what was said at 
Buffalo, are decidedly of good augury. 
There was extremely little of denomina- 
tional self-couceit in any of the papers or 
speeches which were read. As Bishop 
Thompson remarked, memb rs_ of wther 


- 


religious bodies are given to magni- 
nifying their denominational merits, 
while Episcopalians seem to take de- 


light in magnifying the faults and short- 

coming of theirs. At this Congress certain- 

lythere was no departure from that dispo- 

sition; and yet it may be doubted whether a 

more ardent devotion and loyalty to their 

Church, a more fervent aspiration for its wel- 

fare, or « deeper sense of its responsibilities 

bas ever prevailed in any previous Congress. 

Two convictions had evidently rooted them- 

gives in the minds of all: first that the 
" Boiscopal Courch is destined 1n God’s provi 
dence to be a powerful factor in the resto- 
mtion of unity to the Christian world; and 
second, that in whatevershe does one of her 
foremost considerations must be its possi- 
ble effect on Christian Unity. It was sig- 
tifvant that every reference to the merits 
and virtues of other bodies of Christians 
was received with unfailing applause. It 
was observed by one who was present that 
if Episcopalians value their Church, they 
certainly love those who do not belong to it. 
and love them too well to be contented to be 
separated fromthem. In other respects the 
Congress was remarkable for the modera- 
tio of all the speakers and writers, and 
for the general high tone and literary 
polish of the addresses. 

It would beimpossiole for B'shop Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe to preside over any such as- 
sembly without sounding its keynote in bis 
inaugural address. Of the present state of 
things inthe Anglican Communion, he 
tmphatical.y declared that the Lambeth 
Conference defined the close of an impor- 
tantepoch and the opening of a period of 
nobler and more world-embracing activities. 
“Be sure,” he said, ‘‘of one gratifying fact; 
the eccentric movements of the past genera- 
tia have had treir day. The extreme par- 
ties, by which I mean only those which 
have been facti>us «nd disloyal, are visibly 
Weakening and diminishing; while efforts 
Which have been w ll intended, tho mis- 
taken, are now seeking their sphere on a 
More practical base and in a more eievated 
Plane. Mere men of the passing day, who 
have staked everything on the unripe and 
Ywinnowed products of contemporary 
thouxht, are rapidly going to their graves; 
id wiser meno, rich in the experiences of 
their times, have been trained by patience 
and self-discipline to save the harvest.’ 
The progress of the English speaking peo- 
Dies, the Bishop remarked, is an indication 
ofthe providential mission of Auglo-Saxon 

tistianity in evangelizing the world. 

Of the prospects@f religion in this coun- 
ty the Bishop took a hopeful view. In 
Spite of the Jesuits, whom every Roman 
Catholic bation and popes themselves have 

Rforced to banish, there is springing up 
reunder our national institutions a re 
Benerative spirit amony intelligent Roman 
Catholics, Our fight should be with ultra- 
Montanism and atheism in every form; but 
we must endeavor to teach the next genera- 
of foreign parentage, out of their own 
{2 coreligionists, how to make 

a ustlves freemen, how to repel the med- 


how to maintain their rights as citizens, 
by applying the saying of Bossuet, who 
said: *‘Let us be Catholics, but let us be 
Gallicans,” so that they shall say, ‘‘ Let us 
be Catholics, but let us be Americans.” 
The Bishop did not greatly regret the fre- 
quent aguressions of the Ultramontanists, 
their assault upon the common schools, 
their virtua] assumption of the exclusive 
controkof the great city of New York. An 
Old Catholic reformation will be seen in 
the near future. 

Of our Protestant brethren the Bishop 
spoke as “‘a people competent to work out 
its own deliverance from the evils of dis- 
union, and to whom we should give no 
counsels till they are asked for.” They are 
great students of Scripture, and are apply- 
ing themselves with us to the study of an- 
cient authors. We might ere long find 
Baptist and Methedist seminaries doing 
more for the great restoration than our- 
selves. Thestudy of the ancient Christian 
writers would do more to bring men to one 
mind concerning the Church than any 
other study could; and while he rejoiced in 
the recent impetus which had been given 
to such studies by Dr. Schaff and other 
learned non Episcopalians, he wondered 
that the Episcopal Church itself seemed to 
be comparatively inert. 

The first discussion of the Congress was 
on “‘The Present Value of Patristic 
Studies.”” Only a few years ago this topic 
would have elicited expressions of widely 
different opinions. The revival of the study 
of the Christian Fathers during the past 
fifty years, led, for a time, to an exagyera- 
tion of their importance. To many enthusi- 
astic students the private opinion of one or 
more of those ancient writers seemed to be 
conclusive of doctrines; and to many more 
their interpretations of passages of Holy 
Scripture were of nearly as great impor- 
tance as the texts which they interpreted. 
Nothing of that crude and callow enthusi- 
asm found utterance in this Congress. In 
one way or another the sober and rational 
second thought of the Church was expressed 
by every writer and speaker, so that, asa 
whole, the discussion exhibited the agree- 
ments of those who took part in it rather 
than the differences of a debate. 

The Rev. Professor Clark, of Toronto, set 
out with the proposition that the Christian 
Fathers are, in no sense, authorities in the 
determination ot doctrines; they are simply 
witnesses, the value of whose testimony de- 
peods upon the date of their writings avd 
the concurrence of the.r statements. We 
are compelled to examine the writings of 
the Fathers to ascertain the time at which 
the several books of the New Testament be- 
gan to be recognized in the Church. They 
were also of vaiue in ascertaining what 
doctrines were actually beld or taught in 
the Church during its early history. Quot- 
ing Strauss, he said that ‘‘the true criti- 
cism of a doctrine is its history.’’ Hence, 
while the Fathers could not be brought into 
competition with the sacred writers, they 
were of value in ascertaining the sense in 
which the teachings of inspiration had 
actually been received. In the controversy 
with Rome they are of immense impor- 
tance, because they prove that in th? first 
centuries of the Church no such institution 
as the papacy existed. The text, ‘‘ Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock I will build my 
Church,” had never then been imagined to 
mean the erection of a world wide domina- 
tion of any bishop of the Church., More- 
over, it need not be supposed that a rivht 
use of the Fathers implies that we areto 
take the Christian thought of the early cen- 
turies as final upon all subjects. On the 
contrary, the same spirit whicn then moved 
in the Church, moves in it now, and the 
Church of to-day is as well fitted to grapple 
with the problems which are set before it 
as the early Church was to do the same. 

The Rev. Professor Nelson, of Virginia, 
thought that the value of the Fathers as 
witnesses to the primitive cofistitution of 
the Church and to the canon of Holy 
Scripture had not been sufficiently ap- 
preciated, but as to their opinions we must 
make a distinction. St. Paul had predicted 
that heresies should arise within the 
Church. It could hardly be otherwise since 
nearly all the earliest Fathers had been 
reared in heathenism, and those of them 
who were learned men were saturated with 
the heathen literature in which their minds 
had been formed. In their reaction from 
pagan licentiousness they had exalted the 
e-tate of celibacy in terms which led to a 
fabric of medieval monasticism which 
they could not possibly foresee; and when 
they allegorized the text of the Scriptures 
in the same way in which pagan philoso- 
phers allegorized Homer, they could not 
foresee that they were preparing the way 
for a general corruption of doctrine, 





@espotism of the Roman Court, and 


literary excellence of some of the Fathers, 
the devotional character of others, and the 
value of all for purposes of histo1ical con- 
troversy and liturgical investigation. Dr. 
Garrison, of Philadelphia, remarked that 
the writings of men who had converted the 
Roman Empire must be of permanent 
value, but he insisted that the worth of 
their opinions can be neither more nor less 
than that of other men of equal capacity 
and opportunity of judgment. 

The next subject of consideration was 
“ Colleges and Universities in their relation 
to the Church.” In this, as in the former 
subject, there was virtual unanimity to a 
large extent, but a wide divergence of opin- 
ion in other respects. It was admitted by 
all the writers and speakers that the Epis- 
copal colleges are not, and are not doing 
what they ought to be and todo. It was 
admitted by nearly all that ove chief cause 
of their ill success has been their adminis- 
tration by ecclesiastical bodies. But while 
sume advocated a more generous support 
together with a more liberal organization, 
others appeared te think that Courch col- 
leges, as such, are altogether a mistake. 

President Bodine, of Kenyon College, com- 
bate i the idea that college education is 
best committed to the state. Thoit may 
succeed under state direction in certaiu 
cases for atime, it is attended with many 
inherent Cangers and trials. In Ohio the 
two institutions at Athens and Oxford had 
been victims of legislative mismanagement. 
The University of Virginia had done well, 
but was completely overshadowed by Jobns 
Hopkins. Harvard and Yale had outgrown 
state government, and were now better 
without it. But, if state control exists, it 
ought to be as indirect as possible. In de- 
nominational colleges the control of the 
ecclesiastical body ought alsoto be inairect. 
The present tendency is to appoint men as 
trustees and directors who have them- 
selves had no academic education, and who 
are ignorant of the true scope of their 
duties. 

Ina brilliant paper President Potter of 
Hohart College insisted that a Church can- 
not affordto do without colleges and uni- 
versities. The influence of a Church de- 
pends uponits learning. The eminence of 
the Church of Eng'and is largely due to her 
uviversities. Tne Episcopal Church ought 
to raise a common endowment fund for her 
schools of learning, and they ought then to 
be associated together as a university. 
President Potter further insisted that the 
Episcopal Church could not expect to do 
her proper part in the good work of restor- 
ing Christian unity unless she trained up 
men of learninpgin institutions of her own 
who might fitly represent ber in that work. 

Dr. Arthur Brooks of New Ycrk said that 
the Episcapal Cuurch is specially strong in 
the matter of organization, and that ber 
strength in that respect is a snare to her 
when it tempts ber, as in education, to do 
by means of organization things which 
ought to be done by indirect power. Power 
was one thing; orgauization a different 
thing. Churclt schools succeed because 
they are influenced by the Church’s power 
and act as extensions of the family. 
Church colleges fail because, when a youth 
has left his home they expect to govern him 
through Church organizations. The gov- 
ernment of colleges by ecclesiastical bodies 
is absurd, since ecclesiastical bodies 
are not constituted on accouat of their fit- 
ness to direct education. For the same 
reason what is called episcopal supervision 
1s oojectionable; bishops are pot chosen as 
educators. He thoroughly believed ip 
bishops. but not to runcolieges. For all 
that, religious culture couid not be rightly 
dispensed with; only is muso be given in- 
directly through the power and influence of 
the Church, not by committing the admin- 
istration of the college toan ecclesiasti- 
cal organization of the Caurch; Harvard 
College could any day be used as aChurch 
college,if the Cnurch chose to use it assucb. 

“The question of race in this country” 
was introduced by Col. Jacob L. Greene, of 
Hartford, Conn., who stated its scope as 
foilows: The race question includes the 
possibility, extent and mode of assimilating 
with our people, and of incorporating into 
our social, civil, religious and institutional 
life, the diverse and presumably inferior 
types already among us; how far we can 
change them; how far we shall be changed; 
how antipathies may be replaced with sym- 
pathies and antagonisms with concord; how 
different types may be led to adopt the 
same ideals. The Rev. Dr. Crumme!l, a 
graduate and honor-man of the University 
of Oxford, England, and a leader of the col- 
ored members of the Episcopal Caureb, was 
received with prolonged applause. He said 
that the problem of different races abiding 
in the same country is by no means a new 





Dr. Nichols, of Philadelphia, spoke of the 


again in the course of history, but with 
events so various that no general law pre- 
dictive of the future of the races now 
dwelling together in this country can possi- 
bly be formulated. Sometimes the event 
has been the amalgamation of two or more 
kindred races into one new type; sometimes 
the absorption of one by another: some- 
times the destruction of one, and the sur- 
vival of the other. Nevertheless the gen- 
eral tendencies are such as to indicate the 
probability, which is that of the separate 
existence of the black and the white races, 
not of the amalgamation of the two with 
each other, nor of the destruction of eitber 
by tbe other. Nature teuds to varieties, 
and while she is reckless of individuals, she 
is careful of the preservation of types. As 
a matter of fact the process of amalgamation 
in thiscountry has been far less extensive 
than is supposed. It had had its cause in 
the lust and force of the white man during 
the existence of slavery, notin the deprav- 
ity of the black woman, in whom the race 
instinct is as strong as possible. There are 
now not more than 400.000 persons of mixed 
blood in the country, and, he thought, not 
more than 200,000 colored chiidren of white 
fathers. Tae question of race, Dr. Crum- 
mell strongly affirmed is not a social ques- 
tion; the Nezro would not condescend to 
force himself into society in which his pres- 
ence is not desired It is a question of right 
and justice. It might as well be under- 
stood that nothiny less than absolute equal 
ity of the white and the black man, as men 
and in all the righ's of citizenship, would 
ever be submitted to. 

The Rev. Mr. Tomkins, of Hartford,Conn., 
made a brilliant address, in which he 
scored points for all races except the white, 
whose injustice to inferior races he con- 
demned. The Indian, he said, had been de- 
stroyed; the Celt is feared; the Chinese 
have been excludeu by an exclusion bill 
which is a national disgrace; the Negro 
problem remains. We have given the 
Newro the suffrage, and then left him to 
drift without education. The conduct of 
the Church has also been reprehensible, 
She had been too much occupied 
with Boorioboola Ghato mind the Airicens 
and Chinese here in America. The Church 
must meet this problem, and not on lines 
of race. The Church koows no class dis- 
tinctions, and she ought to know none. 

Dr. Nelson, of Virginia, gave scme 
account of the state of the practical 
questivn at the Souto. He affirmed that 
in Virginia the Negro, as a vover, bad all 
toe freedom that wntte meu have; tbat the 
people are doing all they can for his eauca- 
tion; and that the Caurch is fai:ly doing 
herduty. He did not think, however, that 
the Negro, as he is, is ready to be admitted 
to Church Councils fur the transaction of 
business conceruing doctrine and disci- 
pline, 

asides the well-worn subject of Sunday- 
schools, which was brightly presented, and 
that of Devotional Reaviny, which was too 
quiet and reflective fora brief report, the 
only remaioing topies of the Congress 
were: ‘The principle by which we should 
govern ourselves in entering tields which 
have been occupied by others,’’ ard “the 
limitations of discussion in the Cburch,”’ 
‘The latter topic was presented in two able 
papers by Bisbop ‘l'vompsoa, of Mississippi, 
and wr. Tiffsoy, of New York, and in ad- 
dresses by Dr. 3S. D. McConnell, of Phila- 
delpnia, Dr. Joho Faitov, and the Rev. 
P.S. Grant, of Fall River, Mass. There 
seemed to be a general agreement tbat 
while anything in hetven or earth may be 
a proper subject for discussion on proper 
occasions, and woile ic may be necessary 
on some occasions tu discuss the most sol- 
ema subjects in the fullest and most search- 
ing way, it must be assumed that the great 
facts of the faith and order of the Church 
are settled things which ought not to be 
drawn into dispute before promiscuous 
audiences, asin a Church Congress. The 
Rev. Mr. Grant thought that episcopacy, 
at least, does not belong to the class of 
tacts which ought not to be so discussed. 

Tne debate on the principles to be ob- 
served in entering fields occupied by others 
was one of the most interesting of the 
whole Congress. I regret that, for want 
of space, my account of it must be 
so short. Dr. Harris, of Morrisania, 
showed the existing evils of disunion, and 
the folly and wickedness of ecclesiastical 
competition. Dr. Boggs, of Newark, 
thought that the best place for missionary 
activity is among the thousands of souls 
for whom no man cares in great cities. 

Elsewhere a small body like ours could 
have no difficulty in finding fields which 
are not occupied. In other fields we ought 

to give occasional services to our own peo- 
ple, without establishing custly but iveffi- 
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speech of the day—certainly one of the two 
best speeches of the Congress—was by Dr. 
Wm. MeVickar, of Philadelphia. He pic- 
tured and bewailed the miserable conse- 
quences of the multiplied divisions of Chris- 
tians, and the utter bewilderment and con- 
fusion of mind which it occasions: ‘‘ The 
Church is sent to teach unity. Ought she, 
then, to accept the wretched principle of 
ecclesiastical competition ? Our means are 
small; the field before us is boundless. We 
ought so to use Our means as not to intro- 
duce the evils of division where they do not 
exist, nor to aggravate them where they do 
exist. Like the Sabbath, the Church was 
made for man, not man for the Church.” 
Bishop Thompson followed in acharacteris- 
tic speech, in which hesaid that the Ameri- 
can man thinks himself competent to make 
anything on earth, Churches included. We 
must simply deny the right to make relig- 
ions, and proclaim the existence of a super- 
natural institution which already exists, 
and which has a right to men’s allegiance. 
Man-made Churches, being founded on self- 
will, are sure to pass away. Of course we 
must act with discretion; but if ourChurch 
represents unity she will never be a cause 
of disunion. 

I think I may say that the Buffalo Con- 
gress was a success. If it was so the credit 
is due to the local committees, to Bishop 
Coxe, and last but not least, to Dr. Wildes, 
the genial, indefatigable and efficient Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Congress. . 
iL ee eS 
THE METHODIST MISSIONARY 

COMMITTEE. 


THE SECOND WEEK. 














BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


Tae Committee decided to send to Italy two 
or three educated young men to study the Ital- 
ian language and pursue a theological course 
in company with young natives ina Theological 
Seminary recently founded. In this way they 
hope to acquaint the American students with 
Italian ways, and furnish the Italian students 
with American Christian example. 

The mission in Korea was established in 1885. 
It is already meeting with marked success. In 
addition to the appropriation for the work, 
authority was given to purchase in Seoul certain 
property which has just beenselected by Bishop 
Fowler and the local missionaries. 

The mission in Japan was founded in1872. It 
has been signally successful. Bishop Fowler 
has just made an extensive official tour of that 
country. He reports an encouraging vitality 
in the mission, and a disposition cn the part of 
leading men to embrace, or at least encourage 
Christianity. In Nagoya, the central city, with 
a population of 350,000, he found a vigorous 
church only three years old. It had in the past 
year increased from thirty-five toseventy mem- 
bers. One of these isthe most eminent lawyer 
in the province, another a physician trained in 
German methods, anda third is an influential 
editor. The membership also includes two 
members of the legislature and a num- 
ber of the Samurai, who correspond to 
the Knights in England. They are progressive 
men, and are expecting to purchase a church 
site in front of the capitol building. The Bishop 
had interviews with both the Mayor of the city 
and the Governor of the province. The Mayor 
said: “I have observed the reform wrought in 
Christians. I thinkif Christianity were estab- 
lished over the city, and accepted by the people, 
it would make government easy, and make the 
people much better. I will doall I canto help 
your school and your work.” The adoption of 
the Christian chronology in state business has 
greatly strengthened the hold of Christianity 
onthe people. 

In considering domestic missions the Com- 
mittee gave precedence to the work among 
foreigners. Tho these missions have grown 
surprisingly, the statistics fail to give the full 
measure of their results. This is largely be- 
cause the children of converted foreigners 
usually discard the vernacular tongue of their 
parents, and prefer to connect themselves with 
English-speaking Methodist churches. Inci- 
dentally this affords an encouraging illustra- 
tion of the rapidity with which we assimilate 
and Americanize the better elements of our 
immigrant population. 

More than half the English-speaking Confer- 
ences receive grants to aid weak or new places. 
This is usually givenin smal! amounts, often 
only $25 to $50 per year. The work is so widely 
extended, and the number of fi:lds needing aid 
is so great that the amount received by each 
must be small. The Methodists are scattered 
almost everywhere, in city and country. Their 
theory isthat every country neighborhood, as 
well as every center of population and trade, 
should havea Methodist church. Their sala- 
ries, as a rule, are smaller than those of neigh- 
boring churches, and the missionary aid fur- 
nished to so large a number of needy places 
must necessarily be meager. This is particu- 
lariy true of many parts of the South and West. 
The result is that many inefficient, low-priced 
men are employed, and also that many are 
driven to secular pursuits fora part of their 
maintenance. Pathetic incidents were told of 
the poverty of both ministers and people in 
certain sections. It was said that in one part 
of the South colored women work in the to- 
bacco factories for one dollar and a quarter 
per we>k. In portions of the West the failure 





of crops has entailed great snffering. This is 
especially true in parts of Dakotaand Western 
Kansas. 

The debt of the Missionary Society seemed to 
make imperative a reduction in appropriations 
to the work both at home and abroad. In the 
main an effort was made to reduce appropria- 
tions fifteen per cent. Some members of the 
Committee stood steadily by the principle of re- 
duction, while others usually supported any 
movement for large appropriations. These op- 
posing views brought out both sides of every 
question with refreshing fullness of detail. 

It was hard to retrench on a home mission 
where the crops had failed, or on one where a 
little enlargement now would be the seed of a 
great and early harvest. The representative of 
the Pacific Coast said if he could have a moder- 
ate increase in the grant to California, he could 
in one year report an increase of self-support- 
ing work equal to all now embraced in some 
conferences that get more money. He said 
there were scores of towns in that state with- 
out a Methodist minister, where one or two 
hundred dollars from the Missionary Society at 
the first would be the nucleus of an assured 
support, and would soon result in a strong 
church. t 

Tho a portion of Alaska had been, by interde- 
nominational comity, assigned to the Metbod- 
ists, it was left unoccupied for lack of funds. 
The cry from large Eastern cities met with but 
little response. In New York 70,000 Italians and 
30,000 Spaniards are almost destitute of the 
Protestant Gospel and of means of fitting them- 
selves for American citizenship. The Jersey 
City Methodist churches give over $5,000 a year 
to Missions, and receive no aid whatever for 
city mission work, which they feel unable to 
undertake in addition to all their other burdens. 
It seems clear to an outsider that the churches 
on the seaboard give much more, in proportion 
to their ability, than those of the Ohio Valley 
and farther west, while the Atlantic Coast 
cities receive little or no aid in evangelizing 
their vast criminal and pauper popalation. 
Your correspondent simply states the facts, but 
does not wish to be understood as impugning 
the wisdom of the administration. 

The Committee also declined many promis- 
ing openings abroad for lack of money. An 
application fora Christian college in Naini Tal, 
India, and another for a school and mission 
building in Hyderabad had to be refused. 

Notwithstanding all the economy observed, 
the appropriations aggregated $1,123,000, an ex- 
cess of $23,000 over the limitwhich the Commit- 
tee set for itself inthe beginning. This leaves 
only $738,000 of the tital $1,200,000 asked for to 
meet outstanding obligations and the interest 
on loans. It would therefore appear that the 
debt of the Society will increase unless the con- 
tributions of the coming year reach a much 
higher aggregate than ever before. 

An appeal! for enlarged gifts to the mission- 
ary cause will soon be sent to all the pastors, 
with the request that it be read from their pul- 
pits. 

The next session of the Committee is to be 
held in Kansas City. Invitations were re- 
ceived from Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, In- 
dianapolis and Columbus. 

It is expeeted that the meeting will uwaken 
great local enthusiasm in the cause of missions. 
Mass meetings will be held and every effort 
made to profit by the occasion. 

The sessions of the Committee deal only with 
routine business. The vast number of fields to 
be considered precludes the possibility of de- 
tailed reports from each. Speeches in discus- 
sion are limited toa few minutes. Everything 
moves mechanically. But even this tedious 
routine will be interesting to many people in an 
insular city of moderate size where there are 
not so many things to engage attention. In 
New York the meeting never creates a ripple. 
The daily papers dismiss its sessions with a sin- 
gle paragraph. 

Of course the pulpits of Methodist churches 
are occupied on the Sabbath by members of 
the Committee. Some churches seize upon this 
as the favorable time for making their annual 
missionary offering. 

In Jersey City a missionary mass meeting 
was held on the evening of November 15th, as 
has been done for two or three years past. Ad- 
dresses were made by Bishops Fitzgerald and 
Newman. A similar meeting was held in New- 
ark. Further than this the meeting of the 
Committee does not appear to have been turned 
to popular account. 

The discussions of the Committee related to 
the economic phases of missionary work. No 
great popular or doctrinal question absorbed 
the time. The Methodists do not seem to be 
disturbed by the Andover controversy. They 
dismiss the question of a second probation with 
very few words. Some of their editors claim 
that it cannot become a disturbing problem 


where the Methodist theology is accepted. 

The Committee did not finish its work till 

near midnight of Wednesday, November 2st, 
having held fourteen sessions, three of which 
were at night. 
_ Toa looker-on the General Committee is an 
impressive body of men. Every mission field 
except Korea had been visited by ene or more 
members who were present. Bishop Fowler, 
who recently visited that country, has not yet 
returned. 

There is about the Committee an air of ear- 

nestness and thoroughness that gives confi- 
dence of the world’s evangelization. He who 
sits by for a week and studies the operation of 
such missionary machinery must be persuaded 
that God is doing great things in the ends of 
the earth. 
_ And yet the impression which sinks down 
into the heart is that the resources are alto- 
gether inadequate to the work before the 
Church. The Methodist Committee could eco- 
nomically expend twice as much money and 
then not enterevery open door. The same is 
doubtless true of the missionary boards of 
other Churches. 





Biblical Research. 


In a late Academy review of Sir J. 
W. Dawson’s ‘‘Modern Science in Bible 
Lands,” the Rev. W. Houghton made the 
rash statement: 

“The fact is that no one ever thought of in- 
terpreting the days in Genesis to mean gpochs 
and not litera] days of twenty-four hours until 
geology cropped up its head; and itis not true 
that the idea of long creative periods having 
been obscured is ‘one of the lamentable inherit- 
ances of the Middle Ages.’” 

Whereupon Dr. R. F. Littledale takes him 
up as follows: 

“It is not quite accurate to say,as Mr. Hough- 

ton does, that ‘The fact is that no one ever 
thought,’ etc., for St. Augustine draws attention 
again and again tothe detail that the sun was 
created on the fourth day, as proving that we 
must not understand the three earlier days of 
the creative week literally, seeing that the 
literal day of our earth depends upon the sun, 
and so we need not understand the three latter 
days as literal either. As to the seventh day, 
he uses the fact that it is not said to have an 
evening to show that we are not to understand 
it as a literal day, but as the whole post-creation 
era.” 
And Mr. Houghton acknowledges that he 
stands corrected, still insisting, however, 
that such expressions as “the greater light 
to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule 
the night,” and “to divide the light from 
the darkness,” in reference to the three 
post-solar days, must apply to ordinary 
days, and not to indefinite periods. It may 
be added that Mr. Houghton claims to be 
one of those interpreters of the Orthodox 
school, who maintain that the biblical nar- 
rative also clearly indicates the universality 
of the Deluge. 


....AnM. P., Mr. Henry H. Howorth, in 
arecent number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record, asks how it happened that 
Piankhi Mer-Amen, the famous King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt by conquest, and 
therefore an Ethiopian known under an 
Egyptian name, was not mentioned by 
Manetho in his enumeration of Egyptian 
rulers, so that to this day the dynasty to 
which he belonged is not generally agreed 
upon? The priestly historian, Mr. Howorth 
says, had no scruples ahout naming his 
country’s conquerers and the various for- 
eigners who became its masters, and there 
can have been no special reason why be 
should omit the name of oue so greatly dis- 
tinguished for his piety and his deference 
tothe Egyptian gods. What, then, is the 
solution of the difficulty? He suggests 
that perhaps Piankhi actually does occur 
in Manetho’s lists under some other name; 
and he finds that the three names given by 
Manetho as forming. the twenty-fifth dy- 
nasty, namely, Sabako, Sabatak, and Tir- 
hakah, are not Egyptian in etymology but 
are to be explained by the Nubian Barabra 
or the modern representative of the ancient 
Ethiopian language. Of these the biblical 


Tirhakah is out of the question as the Ethi- 
opian equivalent; Sabatak appears to 
have been too unimportant a person, and Sa- 
bako alone is left, forthe founder of the 
dynasty. Mr. Howorth conjectures, and 
offers as atentative hypothesis, that Saba- 
ko was his proper original name ard the 
one by which he was knownamong his own 
people, while Piankhi was the Egyptian 
new name which he assumed either when 
he conquered the land of Egypt, or more 
particularly when he married the beauti- 
ful queen Amen-iri-tis. 


....Mr. Joseph Halévy advances a new 
proposal for the early home of the descend- 
ants of Gomer, the eldest son of Japheth 
(Gen. x, 2, 3). Hitherto the Gomer-race has 
been regarded as meant by the Gimir of 
Assyrian records, and the Cimmerians of 
Europe, who are supposed to have crossed 
from their native place, Scythia, over into 
Asia Minor. The Greeks, for example, be- 
lieved their primitive home to be on the 
northeast shore of the Black Sea, because 
they found there various places called Cim- 
meris or Cimmerium. But, according to 
Mr. Halévy, these Cimmerian towns on the 
Black Sea were, in point of fact, colonies 
from Cappadocia, founded earlier than the 
eighth century B.c., the name of Kimir or 
Gimir having disappeared from Asia Minor 
when overrun by the Medes, and being un- 
known to the Greeks. The actual cradle of 
the race he recognzies in atown of Central 
Cappadocia called Chamane or Cham- 
manene, which an inscription of Sargon 
notices as “‘ Kimir.”’ 


.... The Academy, of London, states that 
translations of the cuneiform tablets re- 
cently discovered at Tell el-Amarna on the 
Nile, as many of them, at least, as have 
reached Germany, have been comes out by 
Dr. Winckler and will be published soon in 
the volumes of the Keilinschriftliche Bib- 
liothek, about to appear under the editor- 
ship of Professor Schrader. Also, that Dr. 
Winckler has gone to Egypt for the pur- 
pose of examining those tablets from the 
same source which the Bil4q Museum ac- 
quired. 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 9: 
GIDEON’S ARMY, ~ 
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gave this name to Gideon. It was ; 7 
given to him as a term of reproach, ime L 
ing let Baal plead, now it became a # tora 
honor. “* Gideon.” —Means “ ne —. 
cuts down.” He came of the great tad ¢ k 
of the Abi-earites, of the tribe of 2 - 
His father was Joash. “ Spring and satistas 
Harod.”—Margin, that is trembling, This campa 
may be identified with the fountain Aly . with | 
Jalud at the northern base of Mount gy peginni' 
boa. ‘‘ And the camp of Midian, This vol 
in the valley.’’—Midianites were a pn ago, i 
tribe, rich in cattle and gold, allies of the igs only wi 
Amelekites and other “children of the East” 
the Ame 

and descendants of Abraham and K George 
They were encamped in the valley of Esdrag. o 
, 2 . 3 mandil 

on, while that eminence or spur in the Gi. com! 
boa range of mountains called Moreh (the B® Volunteer 


archer) was to the northward above thn 2 
‘The people that are with thee an a fel witbir 
too many.”—The Midianites numbere 





about 135,000 or more, the Israelites only gclose obs 
32,000, an excess of four to one-——*J, gense and | 
part from Mount Gilead.’”’—Gilead her pative-bor 
may be a very early copyist’s mistake heart and | 


for Gilboa, for Gilead was far away F 
beyond the Jordan, yet it may be taken ag 
a sort of war-cry, a slogan for the tribe of@ 





Manasseh. “But all the rest of the Regis de 
people bowed down upon their knees to in 1816 of 
drink water.” —The method of weeding out was destin 
the incompetent may seem at first sight to pot mista 
be puerile and arbitrary. Look closer, military | 
In the East people are able to drink water came to 
with marvelous rapidity by lifting up the where he. 
water with the hand and throwing it into : 
the mouth with a quick jerk. Hardl high-soun 
quick jerk. Hardly anyis ; | 
lost; one hand follows another with wind- aristocrat 
mill rapidity. This is amore moderate and in the a 
soldierly method of slaking thirst—the aalisted a 
body is not off guard; it is intent and ready, New Yor 
while those who threw themselves on their Zouaves © 
knees were the more careless, the self-in- and whic! 
dulgent, the unsoldierly. as much 
Instruction.—One great advantage in They did 
warfare is to always be at the enemy's fntil a m 
heels. Nearness to the foe should ever be They ser 
sought. It affords chances for reconnoiter- 
ing, planning and executing that otherwise pose ar 
would be lost. It is so with the filth and McClellai 
wretchedness thatsurrounds us. Nearness, la, and tt 
contact, is an advantage to start with. Ten interval 
to one it will recoil at firstcontact. Follow below N 
up the encounter. If one expects to reform the Arm: 
evil, never leave it out of earshot or eye- render. 
sight. of a brigz 
What is more inspiring than the enthu- manding 
siasm of the minority? It is a creative Brigadie 
force. It can almost make soul and musele. P 
It always energizes the slacking courage. ioagag 
No one need be depressed if he is alonein him the 
the right against a great majority. He is by breve 
to be envied, congratulated, not condoled transfer 


with. rank of 

Numbers do not count, fortunately placed o 
enough, inthe daily fight against sin and quest ar 
all the forms of wickedness. One bold soul Asa) 
can awe a mob. One pure woman can hold | 


a hundred vicious men in check. One om oe 

Christ caninspire a world. It is the power 

of purity of heart, of perfect trust, of in- posed I 

domitable will, that is worth in one man the contain: 

united force of athousand wicked hearts. to matt 
The victory is always the general’s, tho der the 


the soldiers participate and do mighty serv- had to 
icein the fight. It is always the central 
will and intelligence that must get the 
credit. Soto God is due every victory we always 
may be instrumentalin winning. He isthe 


sole inspiration. We are to fight under his much 
leadership and not attribute too much to tases v 
our own exertions. closure 
“There returned twenty-two thousand.” Docum 
Scared away from Christ. Not every one . Genera 
that shouts “Lord, Lord,” is willing t0 his b¢ 
back up the cry with pike and pistol. The night 
dealer in human courage well knows that feature 
in the majority of cases courage is of the Gener: 
lip, not of the heart. There is no doubt Bull } 
that an earnest consecration can convert ter at 
cowardice into the hardiest daring. Gen, 
Many may be willing to serve through er 


pride. God’s service demands the pure not 
the alloyed of heart. e estims 
The constitutional fear which evil has of altoge 
good is in itself the Christian’s ally. larger 
Unfitness for special work does not always cant 
pears 

For 

RTeate 

—_— 





imply lack of grace and love. 

Gideon’s faith was simply tremendous. 
No wonder it was contagious. 

These are the historic three hundred who 










won the fight. Remember the histori¢ “oy 
twelve. U.S. Vv 


Three hundred live, believing, active 
church-members can make the largest city 
quake to its very foundations. But they 
must work together under the one leader— 
Christ. , 
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ter 
"gg TROBRIAND ON THE ARMY OF 
Be THE POTOMAC.* 


L DE TROBRIAND'S contribution 
‘ to the literature of the War makes an in- 
sng volume which for general readers 
rank among the most intelligible 
god satisfactory expositions yet made of 
campaigns of the much suffering 
; with which he was connected from 
F fhe beginning to the end of the War. 
This volume, originally written some 
ago,in the author's native French, 
jgsonly within a few monthsybeen given 
jothe American public in the translation 
George K. Dauchy, late Lieutenant 
ommanding a battery in the New York 
 Yolunteer Service. The best parts of the 
are the author’s narrative of what 
fai within the range of his personal 
joowledge. As he was both asoldierand 
goose observer, endowed with plenty of 

goseand with what we should call in a 
pative-born citizen, a large American 
jeart and is master of a sprightly literary 
dyle, his chapters will be sure of a favor- 
gable recognition by the public. 

Regis de Trobriand was born in France 
in 1816 of anold and noble family. He 
was destined for the army, and, if we are 
not mistaken, had some training in the 
military schools of that country. He 
came to this country while yet young 
where he dropped several, at least, of the 
high-sounding names inherited from his 
aristocratic ancestors and was naturalized 
inthe simple style he now bears. He 
ailisted and went into the War with the 
New York 55th, Colonel of the famous 
Zouaves of whom so much was expected, 
and which was enlisted for three years or 
gsmuch longer as the war should last. 
They did not move from Staten Island 
gotila month after the first Bull Run. 
They served during the winter in the de- 
fenses around Washington, went with 
McClellan the next spring to the peninsu- 
la, and their Colonel, excepting the short 
interval when he commanded the forts 
below New York, was afterward with 
the Army of the Potomac until Lee’s sur- 
tender. He'was soon placed at the head 
ofabrigade with the rank of Colonel com- 
manding and was afterward appointed 
Brigadier. His good conduct in the clos- 
ing scenes around Appomattox brought 
him the final distinction of Major-General 
by brevet. At the close of the war he was 
transferred to the regular army with the 
rank of Colonel. He has lately been 
placed on the retired list at his own re- 
quest and resides at New Orleans. 

Asa history of the War the volume be- 
bore us suffers somewhatfrom the fact 
that it is the translation of a book com- 
posed more than twenty years ago. It 
contains of course chapters which relate 
to matters which did not fall directly un- 
der theauthor’s eye and as to which he 
had to rely for his opinions on evidence 
accessible at the time. Unfortunately, as 
we know now, this evidence was not 
always of the best. It has been very 
much modified and in some important 
cases wholly reversed by the fuller dis- 
closures of the voluminous ‘United States 
Documentary History of the War.” If 
-General de Trobriand were to rewrite 

his book very considerable changes 
might be expected in some of its minor 
features, as, for example, the account of 
General Pope’s campaign, the second 
Bull Run, the unfortunate earlier disas- 
fer at Ball's Bluff and the remarks on 
General Patterson. On this account it is 
0 more than fair, in making up our 
‘timate of the book, to drop these parts 
altogether and to refer only to those 

ger, more important and really signifi- 
ant chapters in which the General ap- 
Pears as a witness in his own right. 

Fortunately, they make by far the 
Seater part of the whole; yet more for- 
Time 
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tunately he is a competent and enter- 
taining witness from whose presence 
dullness flies, while, like other members 
of his race, he has so much of the soldier 
in his composition that he takes natu- 
rally to camps and campaigning. He is 
blunt and frank at least with his pen, in 
using which he shows the least possible 
reserve. Hus French training gave him a 
good knowledge of what anarmy should 
be, and he was abundantly ableto see and 
to describe what the military situation 
around him actually was. 

We should never go to his pages for 
that careful, detailed account of military 
movements and operations which the 
critic of battles and campaigns requires. 
We should read him in vain for that su- 
preme mastery of the situation which 
General Walker has displayed in his his- 
tory of the Second Army Corps. But 
within the circle of his own observation, 
and for some parts of the broader field 
with which he was connected, we should 
goto these pages with confidence and 
draw from them matter of the highest im- 
portance as touching the conduct of 
the War. 

On the whole, no one bas given a better 
account of the situation around Washing- 
ton in 1860 and ’61. The mistakes of that 
time ought to be instructive reading, es- 
pecially the very clear testimony as to 
what the country had to suffer from the 
pressure brought to bear on the Depart- 
ments at Washington by men in political 
life. Comedy has always been held to be 
the handmaid of truth in its way. Cer- 
tainly we have to thank General de Tro- 
briand for more than one piece of humor 
in which the heavy monotony of a dis- 
tressing situation is relieved by being trans- 
formed,with a comic description. Among 
these is the history of the French cooks 
enlisted among his Zouaves who made 
such dishes that his command was de- 
pleted by requisitions to supply chefs for 
the headquarters of the other brigades. 
As the war advanced and supplies grew 
more limited we read of one foreign vis- 
itor who to his chagrin so far forgot the 
old maxim not to inquire too closely into 
gifts as to have learned that he had been 
regaled with some French transformation 
of black snake into pie. 

The country is by this time prepared 
for the judgment pronounced in this vol- 
ume on General McClellan as a soldier in 
command of a large army. General de 
Trobriand is unsparing, and attacks not 
only the General’s reputation as a 
marshal in the field, but assails him 
where he has generally been supposed to 
be strong, as an organizer of armies and 
director of campaigns. He calls atten- 
tion to the chronic neglect of the West- 
ern departments, and to McClellan’s 
inability to comprehend that the war 
covered the whole country, and to his 
absorption in the Virginia operations to 
such an extent that he could not take in 
the movements on the Atlanticcoast. He 
even charges that the forces under 
his immediate direction around Wash- 
ington were neither pruperly organized 
nor supervised, and that there were great 
and serious faults in the movement of 
the army to Fortress Monroe and the dis- 
embarkation there, faults for which Mc- 
Clellan was responsible in the first in- 
stance, and which were repeated in his 
subsequent connection with the army. 

It isa relief to find so little in these 
pages of the everlasting discussion of the 
‘grand strategy” of the peninsula cam- 
paign. Apparently General de Trobriand 
knew nothing of the original plan to 
move from Urbana. At all events he 
does not discuss it. He takes the plan as 
resolved on and begun. So far as we can 
see he attempts no criticism which might 
not lie within the scope of a colonel after- 
ward in command of a brigade. In a 
sense it is the limitation of his range 
which makes the importance of the tes- 
timony. We know enough already about 
the general plan. What we wish toknow 
is how it was executed in the field. On 
this point General de Trobriand is com- 
petent to speak, and what he says is most 
damaging to General McClellan, espe- 
cially as it bears on pcints asto which un- 
til now he has not been seriously assailed. 

It must be admitted, however, that a 





close reading of General Walker’s book 
makes an impression very similar to that 
left by this book ; for example, as to the 
operations against Yorktown, the battle 
of Williamsburg, and, above all, General 
Walker’s judgment in reviewing Fair 
Oaks. Substantially he is at one with 
General de Trobriand in asserting that 
McClellan had neither of these actions in 
hand, did not make his influence felt in 
them, and that they were fought through 
under the division commanders with no 
serene intelligence presiding over the 
whole. Our present author goes farther 
and charges him with neglect of the men 
before, after and during battle, and with 
great defects in the general administra- 
tion of his army. 

In this part of the volume, as every- 
where else in it, we have vivid side pic- 
tures of the country and the campaign 
which we should be glad to reprint. One 
tells so concisely the whole truth which 
it has taken us at the North so long to 
find out that it is not to be omitted. it 
is the remark of a Georgian captain, un- 
subdued by the loss of a leg, who talked 
freely to our author on his way through 
the field hospital. 


“Do not bein a hurry,” he said, ‘‘to cry 
victory ! and to regard that asa great suc 
cess which is really the execution of our 
own plans. What we wanted at Yorktown 
was simply to delay your arrival before 
Richmond until the summer heat. We 
have succeeded. We kept you there, throw- 
ing up earth, digging ditches, erecting bat- 
teries for a whole month, altho we had but 
one against ten when youcame. McClellan 
having thrown up his mountain to crush 
our shed, we gave him the slip without his 
even knowingit. You did not take York- 
town, we made you a present of it when it 
was no longer of use tous. You caught up 
with us here, but you have not beaten us, 
since your loss is much greater than ours, 
and you yourself know what condition 
Hooker was in when rour red képis came 
into line. I can tell you now, if you 
had taken Yorktown a month ago, Rich- 
mond would perhaps be yours to-day. Now 
it is too late.” 

As to the result of Fair Oaks and the 
much mooted question whether the Fed- 
eral Army could have seized Richmond at 
that time, his opinion is that which has 
since been so positively supported by 
Wm. H. Hurlbut, who was at the time 
himself in the city and solemnly avers 
that he could have driven with a carriage 
straight out into the Federal lines. 

In all this testimony against General 
McClellan there isa trace of hot feeling 
which, obstinate as the facts in evidence 
are, cannot fail to inspire the reader with 
caution, especially as General de Trobiand 
goes to extreme lengths in his allegations, 
even raising a doubt as to the common 
opinion that the Army of the Potomac 
never gave its heart to any other com- 
mander as to the first. 

A marked difference of tone is to be 
noted in the recital of the subsequent 
reverses of the army under General 
Pope, or at Fredericksburgh and Chancel- 
lorsville. The same unsparing hand is at 
work in these chapters pointing out mili- 
tary errors and their fatal results, but 
without that impeachment of the soldier 
to which McClellan is subjected. As to 
General Pope, twenty years ago the facts 
were not well enough known for the his- 
tory to be written. Were General de 
Trobriand now writing these pages they 
would probably be seriously modified. 
He did the best he could at the time and 
wrote with the frankness of a soldier 
whose heart was with his flag. 

We cannot follow the General to the 
end of his history. As it begins so it goes 
on to the end, not altogether above criti- 
cism, not perfectly satisfactory in its 
command either of minor details or of 
the larger relations of things, but always 
interesting, always honest, and always 
expressing with remarkable force and in- 
tilligence the best opinion of a true sol- 
dier who handled his command well and 
knew better than many others the mean- 
ing of what went on under his eyes, 





Jesus in Modern Life, by Algernon 
Sidney Logan, is another attempt to solve 
the problem of Christianity andrationalism 
on the lines laid down by Strauss, F. C. 
Bauer, Schenkel and Renan in the region of 





scholarship, orin that of literary speculation 
by Matthew Arnold and which have been 
more recently extended by his niece Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward into the region of specu- 
lative romance by ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere.’”’ The 
common postulate of the entire school is 
“miracles do not happen.” We take up 
these books one after another wondering 
whether any of them will show a plausible 
way out of the contradiction involved in the 
hypothesis of a true religion based on a 
false gospel. ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” lands in 
an inconsistent theism. Mattkew Arnold 
entangled himself and his admirers in the 
brilliant vacuity of an illusive phrase. 
Renan’s religion explodes in transports of 
esthetic feeling, as for Mr. Lugan he goes 
resolutely back to Strauss whose legendary 
theory he employs wherever it will serve 
his purpose. He is aware that it has been 
severely handled and has no standing with 
critical scholars anywhere, but he does not 
seem to be at all familiar with the concrete 
facts in evidence which have wrecked it or 
the lines of reasoning which have broughtit 
into discredit. It is enough for the purposes 
of the school to which he belongs that their 
opinions commend themselves to their own 
judgment. But Mr. Logan might have 
been expected to note that Strauss does not, 
after all, serve his purpose. His legendary 
hypothesis would explode the conclusions 
reached in this book as effectually asit would 
the orthodox faith. A legend bursts into airy 
nothingness, leaving no residuum of truth 
at all; but Mr. Logan finds in Christianity 
a very large residuum of truth which he is 
anxious to save and to reconstruct into a 
new and permanent Christianity. He does 
not seem to know apything at all of F. C. 
Bauer’s Tendenz theory nor of the fatal 
blows he inflicted on Strauss, only to be 
superseded at Tiibingen by Schenkel witha 
speculation which, tho it bas never had a 
great vogue, resembles Mr. Logan’s theory 
and yet more Matthew Arnold’s and the 
‘“*Robert Elsmere’’ reflection of it. The 
point of resembiance in all these specula- 
tions is the denial of the Christian history 
coupled with the affirmation of the Christian 
religion. Mr. Logan, in common with the 
others, sees in Christianity an ethical power 
which he wishes to preserveand which he is 
compelled to admit cannot be explained on 
as simple a theory as the moral irradiation 
of the Christian world by one transcend- 
entexample. He believes that this moral 
irradiation was at first aided by the divine 
and supernatural environment assumed for 
itinthe New Testament, but only so long 
as the world was in the non-scientific and 
semi-rational stage of undeveloped reason, | 
avd that the approach of modern emanci- 
pation renders it increasingly difficult for 
illuminated minds to receive Christianity 
on the old supernatural basis. He, there- 
fore, goes to work boldly, after the fashion 
of the late Theodore Parker, in his essay on 
the Transient and the Permanent in Chris- 
tianity to sweep away supernatural assump- 
tions and yet to leave the world Christian. 
This is anold attempt and one that fails 
with him asit has failed with others. It 
fails on the historical side in not furnish- 
ing an explanation of the origin and history 
of Christianity. This failure broke down 
Strauss and Bauer. This theory makes 
as great a failure on the practical side in not 
furnishing religion with a solid basis to 
support it or with a force to carry it for- 
ward. Mr. Logan perceives that both of 
these points must be covered in any ade- 
quate attempt to account for Christianity 
and attempts todoso. He says (p. 42): 
“We believe that the three national gifts we 
have just mentioned were the fundamental ele- 
ments of Christianity, the race-spirits which, 
combined, have made it a force lasting, and, as 
far as we can see, to last forever. In accordance 
with this view, the only claim which we have 
made in behalf of Jewry—and Heaven knows it 
is enough—is that it furnished steam for the 
world’s advance, Greece the engine, Rome the 
track; or of the new man, the Jews the nerves, 
the Greeks the head, the Romans the heart.” 
He cites in evidence some queer examples 
of Jewish ‘race spirits,’’ notably a little 
wiry Jew mauled by a Gentile till he could 
pound no longer, who then turned or his 
gigantic oppressor and beat him to a jelly. 
This is strange stuff to make religion of, 
especially when that religion is Christian- 
ity! The example would seem to require 
us to believe that Christianity has spread 
and lived on Jewish fighting blood or 
‘‘race spirits’? in Christian veins. It is, 
howev:.r, when we turn to our author’s 
summary sketch of the Life of Jesus that 
we realize the emptiness of his attempt to 
base an enduring religion on such an in- 
significant basis. He begins by repeating 
Renan’s assertion that if our Lives of Jesus 
were strictly limited to what is certainly 
known they would shrink to.a barren re- 
cital of two or three particulars. Yet with 
a strange inconsistency he proposes to 
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evolve from this vacuity the religious force 
which is to control to the end of time the 
moral life of the race. With a yet stranger 
inconsistency he spins a web of biographic 
“fiction which holds in it some of the oddest 
examples of rationalistic fancy ever put 
into print; among them this (p. 126): 

“It seems evident. then, that upon emerging 

into manhood Jesus found himself in love. 
But with whom? Tradition does not tell us. 
Yet can we not see her? Is it not always the 
same girl, forever reappearing, who attracts 
genius in its first longings for sympathy? It is 
easy to see the soft, appealing eyes, with more 
luster than steadiness; the face richer in fore- 
head than in jaw and chin; the slight figure, 
full of a nameless grace, a tender charm, which 
would be perfect were it not for a certain inde- 
cision which lurks in every attitude. Alas! she 
is more truthful than candid; more gentle and 
complying than sympathetic; more self-deny- 
ing than unselfish. And yet how affec- 
tionate and winning! How temptivg a rock for 
a man to split the powers of his mind and heart 
upon!” 
We have read Mr. Logan’s book to the end, 
and might say a good deal as to bis assump- 
tions and capricious treatment of facts on 
record, We mizht inquire what he means 
in such statements as that it is ‘ well 
known that the fourth evangelist had 
strong dogmatic reasons for suppressing 
the actual scene at Gethsemane, and that 
he incorporated in bis work all of it that 
was suited to his purpose.’”’ We might call 
bim to account for mentioning with any 
kind of respect the theory that ‘* Judas was 
a creation of the Pauline party in the early 
Churcb from a wish to make a vacancy in 
the apostolic college for the benefit of 
Paul,” when the vacancy was filled by 
Matthias before Paul was converted, and 
even before he had joined in the stoniig of 
Stephen. We mizht press him with the in- 
quiry how Jesus Christ has come to be be- 
youd all sons of men and for all time to the 
end of the world, the inspiration of 
righteousness, as he so eloquently describes 
him to be, when his direct impression on 
the generation that came immediately from 
his hand left them without the common 
elements of honesty. But after the intima- 
tions we have given above that some affair 
du coeur lay at the bottom of the divine 
sadness of Jesus, our readers will hardly 
care for more. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25.) 

....The Lippincotts may feel a reasonable 


pride in having produced so elegant a vol- 
ume as with the aid of Will H. Low’s illus 


trative designs they have made of La- 
mia, by John Keats. One art conctp- 
tion runs through Mr. TLow’s series of 


thoughtful, refined and effective illustra- 
tions. Some of them can hardly be im- 
proved as realizations of the poet’sthoughts, 
especially Lycius and Lamia meeting the 
philosopher Apollonius in the streets of 
Corinth and the vanishing scene when La- 
mia disappears before the bridegroom’s 
eyes. In fact, all the illustrations are 
marked with exquisite delicacy, and the 
manufacture of the book is in the highest 
style of refinement. The same publish- 
ers bring out on heavy ivory-finished paper a 
sumptuous edition of Goethe’s German 
idyl, Hermann and Dorothea translated by 
Edgar Alfred Bowring, and euvriched with 
etchings by Hermann Faber. These etchings 
torm the attractive feature of the volume 
and are entirely faithful to the spirit of the 
poem. The _ frontispiece, the meet- 
ing of Hermann and Dorothea at 
the well, is a highty successtul and 
enjoyable example of the etchers’ art. 
The Messrs. Lippincott also bring out 
an ornate and illustrated edition of Infecli- 
cia, by Adah Isaucs Menken, with an 
apopy mous introductory biograpbic sketch 
of this actress, danseuse and distracting 
beauty with hercharacteristic poems. These 
poems were first published in London ia 1867, 
and are the echo of the author’s wild, mad 
and maddening life. Whois responsib!e for 








the biographic items in the preface we 
do not know. They are certainly 
different from those commonly received. 


We have not supposed that Miss Men- 
ken’s original name was Adelaide 
McCord, but Dolores Adios Fuertes. Her 
physiognomy supported the common report 
that her pirepts were both Spanish and 
Jewish. She was a womn of extraordinary 
beauty, and with an extraordinary genius 
for marriage, having had four husbands in 
rapid succession, and sometimes two to- 
gether, Alexander Isaacs Menken, Jobn C. 
Heenan the puyilist who treated her bru- 
tally, Robert H. Newell (Orpheus C. Kerr) 
and James Barclay. She seems to have 
been herself aware that appearsnces were 
against: ber; but tue inscription on her 
tomb at Montparnasse, Paris, ** Thou Know- 
est,’’ expresses the judgment of friends who 
knew her well and held to a better opin- 
ion. Her poems are full of the passion of 





a restless, unsnbdued and rebellious life. 
The illustrations are mi-cellaneous. One. 
on page 107, by F. O. C. Darley, has the 
grace, charm and spirit of that great de- 
sigmer. The Lippincotts also issue an 
attractive series of gift books, put up in 
brochure style, published in fine, heavy 
paper, illustrated in monotint, and all ed- 
ited by George C. Haité, F. LS. This 
series contains anumberof little brochures, 
religious both in the character of the selec- 
tions and of the illustrations; such as: The 
Story of the Cross, Our Father’s Prom- 
ises, Art Thou Weary? A Chaplet of Gems, 
He Leveth All, ete. Of a general charac- 
ter, but very suitable for pretty gift books 
of moderate price, are The Message of 
Love, Lasses and Lads, and Seven of 
Us, The Traveler and Playmates 
Ticknor & Co, Boston, publish on fine, 
heavy paper, with copious illustrations, 
pretty editions with music of the old songs, 
Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground, by 
Stephen C. Foster, Nelly Was a Lady, by 
tbe same, and Henry C. Work’s Marching 
through Georgia. The illustrations of both 
these votumes are from Nature by Charles 
Copeland, and the ornaments by Frank 
Myrick. An uncommonly refined and 
graceful ornamented book of its class is the 
illuminated brochure, The Voice of Na- 
ture, lithographed and printed in London, 
and published by A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
There is but one Barnum who is 
known and read as such of all men. He 
has been in literature before on his sole and 
separate responsibility. This time he asso- 
ciates Sarah J. Burke with him as co-editor, 
and launches out into P. T. Barnum’s Cir- 
cus, Museum and Menagerie, a hundred 
pages or more, large quarto size, of paint, 
picture and print, wherein are described 
the delighted experiences of Mr. Barnum’s 
three young friends, Gabrielle, Beatrix and 
Tom van Tassel, as they took their way 
through the various depertments of the 
“greatest show” on earth, with Mr. 
Barnum for showman and Messrs. 
White & Allen for publishers. 
An effective and artistic use is made 
of the theme, Life a Voyage, by Elizabeth 
N. Little, in the elegant Log Book Notes 
through Life. published for her by White 
& Allen. The volume, which is an oblong 
12mo (very oblong), contains on its fine and 
handsome pages a double series of poetic se- 
lections and illuminations made up of nau- 
tical designs whose elements are drawn very 
ingeniously from th2 parts, appointments, 
and seafaring life of aship. The selections 
have a serious aud religious character and 
their points are well carried out in the full 
series of well imagined and richly drawn 
designs. They are printed im soft colored 
purplish ink which bhightens the effect of 
the designs, and the whole book is done with 
a degree of care and finish which makes the 
$2.50 demanded for it a moderate price. 

















..-.-From the venerable senior bishop of 
the American Episcopate, Bishop Williams, 
of Connecticut, we have a volume of Studies 
in The Book of Acts conducted on a more 
or less novel plan. The Studies end with 
the twelfth chapter, at the fourth persecu- 
tion, and with the preparation for Paul’s 
great mission to the Gentiles without touch 
jing the actual ground of that mission. 
Bishop Williams’s plan in the volume is 
not to make apy sort of commentary on the 
Acts, but to take it up in a large topical 
way as the exposition of the historical 
founding and development of the Apostolic 
Church, with the view of avoiding the frag- 
mentary and desultory impression which 
results from too close a*herence to the 
verse divisions. In pursuance of this plan 
the Bishop sugge-ts a kind of fundamental 
lay out of the Book regarded as a history 
of the foundation and early extension of 
the Church. He arranges the whole into 
five natural divisions: The Forty Days pre- 
vious to Pentecost; Pentecost viewed as the 
Birth of the Church: Tbe Mission to the 
Jews; The Preparation for the Mission to 
the Gentiles; and The Actual Mission to 
the Gentiles, which is reserved as we as- 
sume for future treatment. Thisis a plan 
which can hardly be commended too highly. 
It requires for its satisfactory execution 
judicial ability, breadth, freeaom and in- 
tellectual candor. It absolutely cannot be 
done well in any limited way nor with the 
notion of getting any uncatholic ecclesiasti- 
calammunition outof it. Bishop Williams 
possesses some of the required quatlifica- 
tions, and, as far as he does, his Studics 
are suggestive, intelligent, and satisfactory. 
His attempt to stamp onthe Book of the 
Acts the characteristic views and theories 
of an Episcopal Churchman may leave his 
book acceptable as a Hand-book for candi- 
dates for Episcopal Orders or for the peru- 
sal of novices in his own Church, but it 
leaves it marked with too little intellectual 








freedom for a catholic treatment of the 
subject. The bishop has a peculiar aver- 
sion to Calvin, whem he calls the ** despot 
of Geneva,” and to Calvinism and ‘the 
sects” at whose variation from the via 
media of ‘‘ moderate’’ standards he is ever 
ready to shoot the long-drawn opprobrium 
of some learned heresy. The Theology of 
Moderation is not, however, always an as- 
surance against immoderate opinion. If we 
did not know this already this book would 
teach us; as, for example, on page 129: 


“All this is inconsistent with any idea that 

the work of and for St. Paul,in his character 
and life, was all done at once, ‘in the twinkling 
of an eye,’ in his conversion. And the theory 
that not only was this the character of the 
Apostle’s conversion, but that it is also the 
model and norm for the conversion of all who 
are really Christian, has wrought more mis- 
chief to human souls than all the indulgences 
with which Roman greed has pretended to sell the 
grace of God for money.” 
With these remarks on the limitations of 
the book and its lack of intellectual free- 
dom we are at liberty to recognize its very 
positive merits as the mature expression of 
convictions that have had the advantage of 
a lopg incubation in the mind of a widely 
read, thoughtful and very observing man. 
They are written in the flowing English 
style which the venerable bishop has so 
fully made his own, and in the apt treat- 
ment of the wider religious interests 
of the subject strengthen a cause in 
which, all Christians have equal in- 
terest. The ‘Studies’? are handsome- 
ly published by Thomas Whittaker. 
—--The Son of Manin His Relation to 
the Race is a volume without a responsible 
author, which, by way of re examining the 
description of the Last Judgment in Matt. 
xxv, 31-46, attempts a more or less impor- 
tant modification of the ordinarily received 
theology. The author has persuaded him- 
self that this and other passages of Scrip- 
ture were intended to receive a much freer 
and broader interpretation thin is usually 
given them, and that they contain Jewish 
coloring and are cast in aJewish mold, 
which is no part of their permanent sub- 
stance. His book is certainly suggestive, 
especially as to the relation of Christianity 
to Judaism. We apprehend, however, that 
the descriptions and assertions of this 
xxvth chapter of Matthew are too definite 
to be volatilized into generalities. (long- 
mans, Green & Co.) One of the hest 
handy manuals for popular study of tne 
outside, critical and general history of the 
New Testament is An Introduction to the 
New Testament, by the Rev. Marcus Dods, 
DD. It is written clearly, concisely, and 
for readers who only know English. Itisa 
little book (82mo, pp. 247), yet both sum- 
mary and comprehensive. Beginning with 
the Gospels it gives seriatim what is known 
as to each book down to the Apocalypse, 
the leading respectable theories that have 
been entertained concerning them, together 
with brief summaries of the peculiarities 
of each, the author’s object in writing, ete. 
—all in a thoroughly intelligent, intelligi- 
ble and concise brevity. (Thomas Whitta- 
ker.) 


....James R. Gilmore (Edmund Kirke) 
has chosen for his own an exceedingly in- 
teresting section of our navional history in 
the early days of Tennessee and Kentucky. 
To say nothing of his ** Rear Guard of the 
Revolution,” and its natural sequel, a vol 
ume now before us, “John Sevier as a 
Commonwealth-Builder,” was a book of 
uncommon interest. The hero of The 
Advance Guord of Western Civilization, 
is James Robertson, the counterpart 
of John Sevier, tho it is hardly proba- 
ble that his name is even so much as 
known to the majority of our readers. The 
history of this period is stamped with indi- 
viduality throughout. It is widely differ- 
ent from the pioneer history of any and all 
otber parts of the country, even as regards 
the incessant Indian warfare in which it 
might be supposed to resemble tbe others. 
The characteristic features of the different 
sections of American history were all im- 
pressed on them from the beginning. New 
Eug and colonialism has its peculiarities. 
So has Virginia. Georgia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and New York had theirs. These 
distinctions extend to the Indian wars, and 
are seen in the causes which led to them, 
and which perpetuated them, and to the 
way they were carried on. The settlement 
of Kentucky and Tennessee was an entirely 
different matter. The relation of the coun- 
try tothe older states was different. The 
footing on which the pioneers stood and 
their relation to each other and tothe or- 
ganized settlements around them was pe- 
culiar. In the North and East France gen- 
erally, and sometimes Great Britain, stood 
behind the Indian troubles. The Kentucky 
and Tennessee settlers had their great dan- 








ger in the enmity of Spain, 
young states had at least the¢ 
aries and distinct autonomy of 
they had a political Organization apa 
own and could fall back at all times, 
in certain limits, on the supreme - 
necessity of their own local exj “od 
pioneers of Tennessee and K, te 
none of this independence and had toe 
on their warfare not only actually in a 
woods, but in the woods figuratively ay E 
their social and political relations, iy 
only very recently that we have been 

to understand the fall extent and eS. 
ture of the dangers and embarr » 
that threatened them from Spain and he 
Awerican settlements. The Publicat; 
the correspondence between Spain and 
colonial authorities on the Mississipp} 
er has thrown a new and astonishing ligh 
on these subjects. Let any one read, fore. 
ample, what is contained in the A 
Evcyclope’ia of 1862 under the head gf 
James Wilkinson or of Alexander Me 
Gillivray, the famous Creek 

and compare these articles with the 
documents published from the 
archives in the volume beforg w 
and he will see in a moment in . 
wholly new and different light the whole 
history must be read. The Telation Of thy 
United States to the Southern Indiang by _ 
comes a very different matter. B 
futile attempt at treason is fully exp 

the roots of his plans and the grounds 
his expectations are disclosed. Ags to Gep. 
eral Wilkinson not a leg is left for himt 
stand on in any other light than that of a 
infamous and treacherous officer of the 
Government who, while he heid office yp. 
der the United States was in the pay of 
Spain and plotting with her for the seog. 
sion of the Mississippi States. The greg 
political, intellectual and religious inte. 
ests of society which play such aa impor. 
tant part in the early history of New Eng 
land and lend such dignity to it, are in this 
history, to a large extent, submerged in the 
life-and-death struggle with the Indi 
and in desperate attempts to resist Spanish 
intrigue. But religious heroism and high 
political ambition were not wanting ip 
those times. The day for their peaceful 
and fruitful expansion was not come, The 
people were in the wilderness, but in the 
wilderness they were playing the part of 
men. Their history, as written by Mr, Gi- 
more, is something far nobler than the an- 
nals of a race of Indian fighters. As in his 
previous volume Mr. Gilmore inscribed 
the name of Joho Sevier among the heroes 
of American history, so in this volume he 
has given an imperishable fame to James 
Robertson. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 


....Many religious and -literary journals 
have recited the remarkable history of the 
French popular version of the Four Gor 
pels, prepared by M. Henri Lasserre, andcir- 
culated with magnificent success through 
out France, with the most enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the entire Catholic priesthood of 
that country, high and low, until an ab 
surdly arbitrary order from Rome cvertook 
the volume and canceled all its local im 
primaturs. This decree was passed by the 
group of Italian ecclesiastics concerned 
with the Index in direct contravention to 
the private and hearty assent of the Pope 
to the version and its distribution, and was 
in fact an insult to the intelligence and 
jadgment of the entire liberal party in the 
Church as well as to the intelligence of the 
French people at large. It has been bitter 
ly, if tacitly, resented; but nothing can be 
now done officially to set it aside, and M. 
Lasserre’s version is no longer legitimately 
purchasable in French bookshops, whose 
owners, like their priests, bishops and 
archbishops, are under the arrogant control 
of asmall body of Italian Ultramontanists, 
representing perfectly the unprogressivé 
element in the Papal Church. As a sprci- 
men of the simplicity and beauty of M. La 
serre’s version, we quote from his trapsl& 
tion of St. Matthew’s Gospel two consect- 
tive passages, adding to them the explana 
tory notes which he supplies. We should 
be glad to know something about the cireu- 
lation of the book among ZF rench Catholics 
in the United States: 

“ Aprés avoir traversé ce pays, Jésus longe® 
le lac de Galilée. 

“ Tl avait gravila montagne et s’y était assis, 
lorsque de grandes masses d’hommes arriverent 
vers Lui. ayant avec elles des muets, des aveu- 
gles, des boiteux, des sourds, des estropiés, 6 
beaucoup d’autres malades que l’on dépos@ a 
ses pieds. 

“Tl les guérit tous. 

“De sorte que les multitudes étaient dans 
l’admiration de v>ir ies muets parler, les boiteux 
marcher, les aveugles jouir de la vue; et chacun 
proclamait la grandeur du Dieu d'Israél.* 

“Jésus, cependant, appela auprés de lui 666 
Disciples. 

“Jai pitié de ce peuple, dit-il. 
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i he jours que tous ceux qui sont Ja persistent A 
Ps enir nee de moi, et ils n’ont pas de quoi 


Je ne veu pas les renvoyer & jeun, de 
‘q]s ne défaillent sur la route. 
sais ot done trouver en ce désert, lui 
rent 1és Disciples, assez de pain pour 
re & une telle multitude ?+ 


“«—Combien de pains avez-vous? demanda 


“Sept, et quelques poissons. } 
7] donna ordre A la foule de s’asseoir par 


Peau. il prit les pains et les poiss »ns, et, ren- 
dant graces, il rompit les parts, les remettant 
gux mains de ses Disciples, qui, & leur tour, les 
distribuaient au peuple. ; 
“Tous mangérent: la faim de tous fut satis- 
faite. Et, des restes qui demeurérent, on em- 
sept corbeilles pleines. 
“Ceux qui furent ainsi nourris étaient quatre 
mille hommes, SaLs compter les femmes et les 
3 
fer. woltitade étant congédiée, il monta a 
pord d’une nacelle, et se rendit au pays de 


” ¢“Etchacun proclamait a grandeur du Dieu 


grat.” L’Evangéliste dit ici cette parole, 
qd e is la province ov se trouvait alors Jésus, 
Décapole, était presque entitrement paienne. 
+ Les Douze furent surpris d’un pareil dessein; 
doute ils n’avient pas oublié le prodige ac- 
compli prés ne Bethsaide quelques mois aupar- 
vant. mais ils se souvenaient aussi de l’accueil 
fait a la Chananéenne, du pain des enfants qu’il 
ne faut pas donner aux chiens; et ils ne s’atten- 
daient pas que leur Maitre prodicuat « des 
paiens les mémes libéralités qu’aux fils d’Israéi. 
(Liabbé Fouard.) F 
¢Ce miracle eut aux yeux des Evangélistes 
ane grande importance. car tous le rapportent; 
et saint Jean, en lui donnant pour suite natu- 
relle la prom°sse ** du Pain de vie,” nous montre 


quelle signification Jésus y avait attachée. 
L’'Eglise primitive était tellement pénétrée de 
cette interprétation, que, durant cing siécles, 
rfigurer l’Eucharistie, elle peignait, non la 
Cone, mais la multiplication des pains, et met- 
tait devant la table du Seigneur, avec le poisson, 
symbole du Christ, les corbeilles pleines des 


ay ve aad cue I noovc, Xpioric, 
Gent, Tide, Swrhp, si vous réunissez les pre- 
mitres lettres, vous aurez IXOY%, poisson, dans 
Jequel nom le Christ est signifié myeeneent, 

t Augustin, De Civitate Dei, XVITI, 25.) 
Avceun symbole ne fut plus fréquemment em- 
ployé dans la primitive Eglise pour désigner le 

Quant aux corbeilles, elles sont toujours au 

nombre de sepi: c’est donc & la seconde multi- 
lication, ot les Ap6tres recueillirent, non plus 
louze, mais sept corbeilles de pain, que les 
artistes chrétiens faisaient allusion. os 
Dans ce second prodige, symbole de l’Eucharis- 
tie comme le premier, Jésus. au lieu de pain 
d’orge, multiplia le pain de froment, qui est Ja 
ropre matitre du sacrement. C’est la raison 
e ce choix entre les deux cénes. (L’abbé 
Fouard.) 

... Georgle Kingle is a name not un- 
known to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, 
to whom the examples of bis melodious re- 
ligious verses published in our colums have 
introduced him. A collection of minor 
poems and religious lyrics from his pen 
forms a gem of a volume published by 
Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, having for 
its title In the Name of the King. As the 
title indicates, these verses are serious and 
for the most part written in the vein of re- 
ligious meditation or emotion. They are 
musical, dignified, thoughtful, written 
with close attention to the construction of 
the verse, and published in a charming 
style of diminutive book-making. In 
the same handy and altogether delighful 
style the same house publishes Wood 
Blooms, by John Vance Cheney, a volume 
of miscellaneous poems by this favorite 
author, whose verse, whatever it may lack 
in imaginative strength or bold originality, 
possesses the attractions that never fail to 
tell with readers, of grace, sprightliness 
and a melodic versification. Songs 
from Béranger, translated from the origi- 
nal French by Craven Langstroth Betts, is 
another companion volume in the same 
series from the Stokes & Brother’s press— 
gems, all of them, of the book-maker’s art. 
As to the songs, the translator of Béranger, 
as far at least as English is concerned, has 
a2 impossible task before him. It should 
satisfy Mr. Betts to know, in the Johnson- 
ian phrase. that he has done better than 
others what no one has done well. The 
first number in the collection, “The King 
of Yvetot,” has been essayed before by 
Thackeray, and translations have been 
made of many of the Béranger origi- 
nals. Mr. Betts may, however, say 
this for his work that a slight inspection 
will show that a faithful attempt has been 
made to preserve the form and movement 
of the French verse, a point which is of ex- 
ceptional importance in all modern French 
lyrics and especially in Béranger’s. We 
may add, too, the other good word for Mr. 
Betts’s translations that one must know 
French remarkably well to get as much en 
joyment from the Béranger originals as 
from these versions of them The 
Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes & Brother have 
put their best work on another charming 
diminutive volume of poems by the Queen 
of Rumania, Songs ot Toil, by Carmen 
Sylva, Queen ot Rumania. Translated 
by John Eliot Bowen, with an Introduce 
tory Sketch. The poems in this volume 
Were published originally in our columns 
from the manuscript furnished by the royal 











author. Of the translations by Mr. Bowen, 
which introduce them to Englisa readers, it 
is enough to say that the Queen herself, 
who is entirely at home in our language, 
has passed judgment on them in a frank 
note printed in the volume. In addition to 
his translations of the poems Mr. Bowen 
has prefaced the collection with a sketch of 
the royal poet and her work which intro- 
duces her to readers who may be glad of 
some more definite knowledge of the per- 
sonal life, character and literary produc- 
tions of this admirable and fascinating 
woman. Apart from their poetic and lyric 
merit the poems in this volume make a 
strong impression on their readers by their 
freedom from conventional restraint and 
their full, human sympathy. Royal per- 
sonages have been known before to enter 
the literary arena, tho this has not hap- 
pened often enough in the history of the 
world for the act to lose its rarity. But it 
isanew thing for a royal author to take 
such a subiect as the Songs of Toil, and to 
write of the world of work and poverty not 
as if looking from an eminence upon it but 
as a singer whose experience in it drew 
those songs from her heart. 


..-.Ina very carefully composed, concise 
little manual, Biblical Eschatology, now 
lying before us, Alvah Hovey, D.D., LL.D., 
of the Baptist Theological Seminary, New- 
ton Center, Mass., re-examines the biblical 
teaching as to the future condition of man 
afterdeath. He begins philosophically with 
a discussion of what kind of an experience 
death is and of its effect. He then takes up 
the Resurrection of the dead with the ques- 
tions involved in it as to the bodies to be 
given to the saints, the time of resurrection, 
etc. Chapter III considers the condition of 
human souls between death ard resurrec- 
tion, and comes to an affirmative conclusion 
as to their conscious existence during this 
state and a negative conclusion as to the 
bypothesis of intermediate probation. The 
Last Judgment is discussed in the follow- 
ing chapter and in the twosucceeding ‘‘The 
Final State of Believers” and “The Final 
State of Uabelievers.”’ The conclusion 
reached by the author softens somewhat 
what serious minds have always held to be 
the hard features of the Christian doctrine 
by showing the probably vast preponderance 
of good over evil in the kingdom of God. A 
brief appendix contains the author’s final 
statements of his position as called out by 
friendly criticism of the manuscript while 
passing through the press. (American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. Price, ninety 
cents.) It is worth note that the same 
mail which brought tne above mentioned 
volume to our table brought with it an- 
other of about the same size but of directly 
opposite tenor, The Leaven at Work; or, 
Some of the Concessions of Orthodoxy in 
the Direction of Universalism, by J. W. 
Hanson, D.D. Dr. Hanson begins with a 
lurid exhibition of the old orthodoxy as pre- 
sented in brief, bare and unrelieved selec- 
tions from the numerous creeds which con- 
tain it. These selections are made accu- 
rately enough, but being presented in this 
way and out of connection with the related 
doctrines which should be taught with 
them and have a modifying influence upon 
them, make an impression which even or- 
thodox minds will recoil from as untrue in 
itself and unfair to them. We dare say that 
many at least of the authors who read brief 
specimens of their “ concessions” on this 
subject quoted and published in the other 
chapters of this book, will have a similar 
feeling that they are not treated with full 





puting inaccuracy or even positive misrep- 
resentation to the editor. Compilations of 
this nature are easily made and mean little. 
This world is large,and we had almost added 
—religious literature is larger yet. It 
would be strange indeed if a little volume 
of “concessions to universalism,” real or 
apparent, could not be collected from the 
vast and confused ocean of religious discus- 
sion. What we fear more than the decay 
of the orthodox doctrine is a hard and bru- 
tal indifference to the world to come with 
its issues of life or death. Asto the growth 
and tendency of religious opinion it would 
not be difficult to meet the present publica- 
tion with illustratiou of the recent return 
of religious opinion toward the old ortho- 
doxy. We also remark that the indications 
used so freely by Dr. Hanson in his collec- 
tion do not point to any extension of the 
Universalism of Murray and Ballow, as he 
asserts, but of the Restoration type, which 
is a very different thing. (Universalist 
Publishing House: Boston.) 


...-It is difficult to pronounce a judgment 
on Sir Edwin Arnold’s new poem With Sa’di 
in the Garden; or, the Book of Love, that 
shall be at once brief and fair. The title- 





and impartial justice, and this without im- . 





Ishk or third chapter of the Bostdn of the 
Persian Poet Sa’di.” This is rendered by 
the English poet into English verse and | 
introduced in an enchanting environment 
of verse and song suggestive of Persian life, 
legend, luxuriance and loveliness. The 
parts rendered directly from the Bostdn 
of Sa’di are printed in italics and embodied 
in an original poetie dialog which is sup- 
posed to be held in the garden of the Taj 
Mahal at Agra. The poem drags at the 
ope The whole introduction is too 
foreign. The glowing lines kindle no rap- 
tures, and no pictures rise out the foam of 
all this fervid description. For example, 
the Taj and the tomb of Argamand, 


“The snowy table-land wherefrom 

Rises the throne of snow, mountainous, pure, 
As any topmost peak of Himalay.” 

We have to take all on the poet’s 
word alone; for certamly he does not 
make us see them for ourselves. This de- 
laying introduction ended, the poem begins 
the rich and varied course the author has 
contrived for it. He seems to have felt, as 
we often have, that these Persian poems re- 
main essentially foreign in spite of all that 
translation can do for them, and that, too, 
with a peculiar kind of foreignness which 
holds them alien to the Western nations and 
prevents them from sinking into their 
bosom-thought. Tom Moore had no such 
trouble to meet with his ‘‘Lalla Rookh,”’ be- 
cause he did not get far enough away from 
his own clime to learn foreign songs to sing. 
He did not put on enough of the Persian to 
cease to be wholly a Briton. There was just 
Persian enough in his poems to introduce a 
new and pleasing note into English verse, 
like the domestic variation of a Persian rug 
on the floor which does not at all disturb the 
solid American character of the house. 
Sir Edwin Arnold attacks the problem 
differently. He boldly attempts to create a 
whole Persian enviroument and to put his 
readers into it. He has thrown around 
Sa’di’s love songs an atmosphere of his own 
creation tho the elements of it are taken 
from Persia still. By this means he prepares 
the English reader for the Persian poet, 
keeps him perpetually reminded where he 
is and what the life is amid which these 
rapturous songs of love break out. The 
dialog is Persian, the dancers and sing- 
ers, the night in the garden which they sit 
out in charming dialog listening to the 
music of Sa’di’s lines. Thedawn, when at 
last it comes, is Persiantoo. The tales, the 
legends, the lyrics, the allusions to natural 
scenery and yet more distinctly, the devout 
Mohammedanism which charges the air, all 
have a powerful influence to create around 
the English reader the atmosphere so dif- 
ferent from that which is natural to him 
but in which Sa’di sang and in which alone 
these Songs of Love are intended to be 
heard. Sir Edwin Arnold has taken up this 
role in the most natural and sympathetic 
manner. His original work makes the 
happiest possible setting for the Persian 
poems. Whether they will succeed in 
wholly interesting English readers or not 
they receive from his hand the most favor- 
able introduction. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. ) 


....-Among good books to which our 
crowded columns will allow us only to al- 
lude in brief mention, we name in the 
Camelot Series (Thomas Whittaker) Fairy 
and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry, 
edited and selected by W. B. Yeats; who 
has written the preface which, like the rest 
of the book, is very entertaining. Lee 
& Shepard, Boston (Dilliagham, New York), 
publish in their ‘‘Cambridge Series of 
English Classics” Readings from the Wa- 
verley Novels. The series of select readings 
is to cover the entire twenty-nine romances 
of the Waverley Novels. The selections are 
made carefully, and edited both for home 
and school use by Albert F. Blaisdell, au- 
thor of “ The Study of the English Clas- 
sics,”’ ‘First Steps with American and 
English Authors,” etc. In the “Great 
Writers,” edited by Prof. Eric S. Robert- 
son, the latest is the Life of George Crabbe, 
by T. E. Kebbel, M. A., written with great 
brevity, fairness and intelligence. To the 
series, as a whole, we have called attention 
before. We have also called attention 
to the delightful series of Canterbury 
Poets, which, like the preceding, are Eng- 
lish publications, sold in this city by 
Thomas Whittaker, whose imprimatur is 
on the title-page. The last of these charm- 
ing diminutive booklets is Chaucer, Se- 
lected and Edited by Frederick Noél 
Paton. The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
publish an edition of Matthew Arnold’s 
Essays in Criticism, of which no more 
need be said than the collection was made 
up by Mr. Arnold himself, and contaius, 
among other papers, those on Shelley, 

















page notifies us that it has for its core “The 
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is a well-made 16mo in the form and of the 
paper which is latterly so much in favor 
with the Macmillans. To the above we 
add The Pocket Gem Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, by Lilla M. Tenney. This dimin- 
utive hand-book is a manual of spelling 
and correct pronunciation only, and con- 
tains no definitions, tho it has an appendix 
of weights, measures, useful items, abbre- 
viations, foreign words and phrases, key to 
the pronunciation of several modern lan- 
guages, words commonly mispronounced, 
etc. (The Burrows Brothers Company; 
Cleveland, Ohio.) The Messrs. Stokes 
& Brother publish a convenient pocket- 
manual of The Game ef Chess, based upon 
the Chess-Player’s Hand-book, by Howard 
Staunton, Esq. It is at once a popular and 
scientific introduction to the game, and is 
illustrated by ciagrams. 











.---A Queer Little Princess and her 
Friends is a story for young readers in the 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” style, by Fran- 
ces Eaton, who tells her story in her own 
way and sbows very considerable ingenuity 
in working up her story. D. Lothrop Co., 
Boston, publish it in good square 12mo 
form and have provided the volume with 
some illustrations of singular beauty. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston (Dillingham, New 

York), republish an illustrated edition of 

one of John Ruskin’s happiest successes in 

story-writing, The King of the Golden River; 

or, The Black Brothers, a Legend of Stiria, 

Written originally to please one little girl, 

it will continue to please as many more as 
read it. The Last of the Huggermug- 
gers, A Giant Story; Robboltozo, A Sequel 

to the Last of the Huggermuggers, both 
with illustrations by Christopher Pearse 
Cranch, are old favorites republished by the 
same. Cranch’s illustrations are good 
enough to give this story a long lease of life. 

Made more thau thirty years ago, before the 
French school or American engraving were 
heard of, they have a truth and spirit of 
their own which are none the less art, and 
art of high character, tho not at allin the 
prevailing style. Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s writings could hardly fail of prov- 
ing a good field to cull from. We are not 
surprised that Abbie H. Fairfield has made 
the attempt nor that she has brought back 
from her search the handsfull and arms- 
full that compose the dainty Flowers and 
Fruits, from the Writings of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, published, by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company.- D. Lothrop Com- 
pany issue anew edition of Henry Long- 
fellow Biography, Anecdote, Letters, 
Criticism, by W. Sloane Kennedy. This 
Life was first published some six years ago, 
and is now reissued. Frank Leslie’s 
Christmas Book makes a popular gift book 
for the season, full of short stories, crisp 
anecdotes and brevities, and enriched with 
endless illustrations in which spirit and 
effect are aimed at rather than refined exe- 
cution. 

















.-..We are glad to notethat A Budget 
of Letters from Japan, by Arthur Collins 
Maclay, has received the seal of a second 
edition. The first, noticed by us something 
more than a year ago, is substantially un- 
changed in the second with the exception 
of asomewhat full, new and valuable pref- 
ace onthe work of Christian Missions in 
Japan. Mr. Maclay was formerly instructor 
of English in the Ko-Gakko-Rio, at Tokio, 
and as we have previously pointed out isan 
intelligent and experienced observer whose 
book deserves a wide reading not only for 
its trustworthy qualities but fur its bright- 
ness, spirit and general graphic vivacity. 
We are ourselves particularly interested to 
call attention to the chapters on the Chris- 
tian missions and on the real character 
of Buddhism in Japan. This testimony 
comes from an outside observer and we 
should be glad to recapitulate it more fully 
than wecan. Its main points are that the 
old Buddhism and heathenism has been 
shaken by Christianity; that the mission- 
aries have made a deep and wideimpression 
on the native mind, an impression which is 
not at all to be measured by the number 
of converts actually gathered into the 
churches; that a distinction is made among 
the natives, between the Protestant converts 
on the one hand and the depraved examples 
of Christendom which arrive in the ports; , 
that the natives are open-minded, willing 
and anxious to hear tke Gospel; that the 
difference is recognized in high and influ- 
ential circles between a morality based on 
self-interest and that based on con- 
science and a sense of religious obligation 
and finally, that the outcry against the 
missionaries and their work has at the 
bottom of it ignorance on the one hand and 
a depraved sympathy with depraved people 
on the other. As far as it goes, and con- 
sidering the extent of Buddhism it goes 
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far, this volume furnishes an effective 
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reply to the assaults of Canon Taylor, both 
early and late, a reply which not only 
leaves the Canon in a poor position but 
which gives to it the ridieulous aspect of a 
series of elabordté charges which were 
already effectually disposed of before they 
were put into print. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son.) 


....Volume I by the plucky bicyeler, 
Thomas Stevens, Around the Werld on a 
Bicycle, ended at the boundaries of Persia. 
The narrative is taken up at this point and 
carried on through Persia to Herat, across 
India by the roundabout way through 
@bima and Japan to Yokohama, and thence 
back to the starting-point at San Francisco. 
The trip'is an exploit that would have been 
wholly impossible to a man of ordinary 
nerve or ordinary resources, and was 
pushed forward with little regard to diffi- 
culty or danger. The author’s narrative is 
not the itinerary of a naturalist nor of a 
scientific traveler. He saw the things that 
would interest the great majority of read- 
ers, and which very few Europeans or 
Americans have seen or will see. He tells 
his story in a simple, straightforward and 
entertaining mauner, and illustrates his 
narrative freely and copiously with sketches 
of what he saw, and of the situations, ad- 
venturous, comical or critical, in which he 
found himself. The volume is sure to prove 
a strong competitor for popular favor in 
the coming holidays, (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 12mo, pp. 476.) 


-. -An admirable epitome of Informa- 
tion for Authors has been gathered by 
Eleanor Kirk in a little manual bearing 
that name and containing hints and sug- 
gestions concerning all kinds of literary 
work. It is not altogether an outside view of 
the subject which is given in these practical 
pages. They contain a good many trenchant 
hints as to style in writing, methods of work 
and preparation. Weshould besorry for the 
author who had to depend on this manual 
for all his literary training or for any large 
part of it. But the author who has worked 
hard in getting ready, who knows how to 
observe and to think, how to use books and 
knowledge generally and wants only the 
knowledge that comes from an actual 
plunge into his work, will get great assist- 
ance from this manual. It will also open 
to him the dark ways, the unknown re- 
quirements and, tosome extent, professional 
secrets of authors and publishers and show 
him what he has to expect in the way of 
labor or of reward. (Published by its 
author, 786 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn.) 


-.-November Boughs takes its place in 
the series of volumes published by Walt 
Whitman and to be had of David McKay, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 23 South Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. It is an interesting 
miscellany of prose and poetry, mostly 
prose, with some glimpses of Wait Whit- 
man as a literary critic. The most regular 
piece of work in it is the first, ‘‘A Back- 
ward Glance O’er Travel’d Roads,” the best 
part of which is what he says of his 
‘** Leaves of Grass’’ and the theory of poetry 
on which it rests. The poemsin the volume 
are miscellanies in the Whitman style, and 
the prose papers that follow have their 
chief value as refiections of the author. Per- 
haps the most altogether pleasing example 
among them is the reminiscence of the late 
Father Taylor, the Seaman’s Chaplain at 
Boston, who, by the way, was not at all the 
unknown man Walt Whitman supposes 
him to be. Possibly had he known that he 
was one of Boston’s idols and among the 
best known and most admired men in the 
city he would have cared less to write him 
up as the greatest of all our oratcrs, Elias 
Hicks, the Friend, alone excepted. 

.-There has been much search for the 
unknown author of ‘** Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion” and ‘‘ Laddie,’”’ So far as we know 
the name remains a well-kept secret still. 
But the Messrs. Roberts Brothers (Boston), 
who published the first stories, publish 
now another, which is a regularly devel- 
oped novelette, Pen, by the same author. 
The loss of the religious motive of the other 
stories and the substitution for it of the 
simple literary motive to create a pleasing 
work, leaves this story at some disadvan- 
tage as regards the passion and enthusiasm 
of the tale. We miss, too, something of 
the sparkle and sutt humor of the others. 
But it cannot be denied that Pen is a 
charming and effective story. No one thing 
in it may be great, but the ensemble is de- 
lightful. In the entire naturalness of its 
character, in the balance and proportion of 
the parts, in natural development and the 
added charm of a bright, easy and graceful 
style, Pen certainly possesses a distinct 
charm of its own. 

.-The Record of a Human Soul, by 
Horace G. Hutchinson, is much too indefi- 








mite a book to have considerable signifi- 
canee in the vast literature of faith and 
doubt. The process by which the unknown 
author whose unflinching diaries of his spir- 
itual experience form the basis of this book, 
worked his way from doubt to qualified faith 
are far too loosely described to be followed. 
The process of return from doubt to faith 
is yet more blindly sketched. We do not 
even know what the doubter does at last 
come to believe in. The returned skeptic’s 
final word is that hisdiary is in the h of 
his sweetheart’s father who had not yet 
been able to decide whether he was far 
enough redeemed from infidelity to marry 
his daughter. The book leaves us very much 
in the old gentleman’s quandary. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. JoHN BRUCE ForpD has retired from 
active connection with the publishing 
house which, first as J. B. Ford & Co., and 
for ten years past as Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, has been associated with his name. 


..The oublication Our Day announces 
that during the coming year it will much 
enlarge and extend its scope and interest. 
Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, will bea 
contributor. 


..Mr. W. R. Jenkins, of Sixth Avenue, 
has imported a large supply of Emile Zola’s 
new novel (which is so emphatically an- 
nounced as entirely innocent of the objec- 
tionable qualities appertaining to Zola’s 
books) ‘‘Le Réve,”? from the Paris pub- 
lishers. 


..The boys’ periodical, known bitherto 
as The Golden Argosy, begins a seventh 
volume under the style The Argosy, with 
a complete change of form, into a tasteful 
thirty six page journal, with much taste 
exhibited in its typography, illustrations 
and embellishments. 


..The selection of standard and new 
literary work, especially suitable for boli- 
day addition to the household book-shelf, 
included in the Worthington Company’s 
“Franklin Edition of Popular Dwodeet 
mos ”’ now includes over one-hundred and 
seventy titles, in the field of prose and poe- 
try. 


.In deference to a request of Messrs, 
Frederick Warne & Co., the publishers of 
Charles Knight’s well-known anthology, 
‘* Half Hours with the Best Authors,’’ book- 
buyers and readers are admonished to dis- 
tinguish between that collection and the 
volume “‘ Half Hours With the Best For- 
eign Authors,” issued by the Lippincotts m 
that one of their useful series, of which the 
latter book is a member. 


..Mr. Thomas Whittaker has brought 
out a library edition of Pascal’s 
“Thoughts,” edited from the text of Mo- 
linier, by C. Kegan Paul. The same pub- 
lisher has added to his catalog a new 
series of illustrated books under the title of 
Whittaker’s Home Library. The first 
three being ‘“‘Romance of Animal Life,’’ 
by J. G. Wood; **‘ Leaders Upward and On- 
ward,” by H. C. Evart, and ‘“‘ Round the 
Globe,” by W. C. Proctor. 


.. Literary and other persons are warned 
by The Critic against the civil advances of 
a mythical institution called the “ Tromly 
Historical Society, of Dallas, Texas.’’ The 
“secretary,” one Benjamin Austin, ad- 
dresses a well-written letter to notable 
persons, far and near, offerimg them an 
‘“*honorary membership” and begging for 
a line of acceptance, etc. It isstated that 
there is no such society and that the device 
is a fraud systematically perpetrated by 
some autograph hunter of more industry 
than morality. 


..The Fancier’s Journal, a weekly 
newspaper that has just begun its course 
from a Philadelphia publishing office, 
should prove an excellent adjunct to the 
library of the gentleman-farmer or pro- 
fessional poultry-keeper. It is closely 
printed (and illustrated),containing intelli- 
gence from all quarters on the special topic 
to which it is devoted, numerous reports of 
State fairs and announcements of the 
awacding of prizes, and the like. The 
pigeon- fancier will find a large department 
for his perusal. The journal’s subscription 
is only $1.00 perannum. 


..Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, have 
ready for holiday sale or in press as numer- 
ous a selection as usual of their character- 
istic éditions de luxe of standard and 
favorite writers and works. From foreign 
literature notable representatives are the 
translation of Victor Duruy’s “History of 
Greece and of the Greek People in eight 
volumes, with a preface by Professor 
Mahaffy and containing 2,000 illustrations 





in color and black-and-white. They also 
have brought out in sumptuous style the 
“Endymion” of Keats; the Poems of 
George Eliot; ‘‘ Voices of the Summer ”’— 
being choice etchings; and in the class to 
which this last collection belongs, several 
new groups, by representative artists. 
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The Thoughts of Emperor M. Aurelius Antoni- 
us. Translated Lh George Long. 
315. New York Putnam's 
Three Greek Children. A story of Home in Old 
Time. By the Rev. Alfred Church, M. - 
With illustrations after Flaxman and t 
Antique. 734x544, pp The same......... 123 
The American Girl’s Home Book of Work and 
Play. By aaen Campbell. 83¢x6. pp. xiv. 
Tle: Pia coceshcaccennkonddarneqeaseos hese 
Amesioee Literature, 1607-1885. By Charles F, 
Richardson. Complete in two volumes. Vol, 
Il, American Poetry and Fiction. 6x6, pp. 
oe - Wee Ee sccicccoscccstcccanencenseceverse 3 00 
The Economic Interpretation of History. Lec- 
tures delivered in Worcester College Hall. 
Oxford. 1887, 1888. By James E. Thorold 
Rogers. 6x6, pp. xvil,647. The same.. 
First Harvests. An Episode in the Life of Mrs 
By Fed. Stimson, J As ej Sale tania 
yr msop. °o pp. 
ix, 468. New Youk: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1 00 
Democratjc Theology. By William G. T. Shedd, 
D.D. [n two volumes. 9x6, Vol. J, pp. ix, 546: 
Vol. II, pp. v. 803. The same. Per set....... 
A History of French Painting, from its Earliest 
to its Latest Practice, including an Account 
of the French Academy of Paintings, its Sa- 
lons, its Schoo;s of Instruction and Regula- 
tions. By C. H. Stranahan. With sixteen 
epratective Paintings. 9x7, pp. xx, 496. 
ie CIEE cnccccsncnconesodosscesetndnacscesecste 5 00 
AChristmag Rose, A Blossom in Seven Petals. 
Francillon. 8x534, pp. 224. New 
York: “Hai ST ORE cuincenges dasaddaets acacee 
Merger’ s Young wonate for 1888. 
viii, 928. The sam 
Colonel t Quermch, V. c. A Tale of Country Life. 
By Rider Haggard. 7x4%, pp. iv, 333. The 





What to Do? Thoughts Evoked by the Census 
of Moscow. By Count Lyof M. Tolstof, 7x5, 
Ns 244. New York: Thomas Y. Croweli 


er Only Brother. By W. Heimburg. Trans- 
lated from the German by Jean W. Wylie. 
base. RGN SE necscenakscnsccneceses 12% 


Son Cosa, ByJ A K. 


Wend. Book for Pilgrims. Thoughts by the 
Way for those who Journey Throuch this 
Fair World to one still Fairer. gg oe by 
Mary B. Dimond GxsH4, Pp, 182 hicago, 
Bees MA. O. MOCO & CO. cc cccccccscsescccccsee 


The Vinkin. By Elwyn A. Barron. With a 
Preface by Lawrence Barrett. 6X5, pp. 
TE, BOO BG cccccccevccncescccececetecceseces 0% 


Hew Men Peepess, The Fateful Question, and 
its Answer. Love Scenes from Popular 
Works ‘ot Fiction. Collected . Agnes Ste- 
vens. 73¢x5, pp. xvi, 343. The sa 


‘The Great French Writers, Victor cen. By 
Jules Simon. mareneetes by Melville B. An-.« 
derson and Fdward Playfair Anderson. 
734x5, pp. vill, 220. The same..........ccccseee 


The Standard Sym Peper. Their History, 
Their .z—— ggg A Ha 
book. By George P. Upton. 4x5, pp. xii, 
Geb “Is «se acccdeccsapationsesecescianece 

Frederick, Crown Prince and ‘Empero A 
Tegreshion Sketch Dedicated to His Siem- 

ory. By Rennell Rodd. Withan Introduc- 
tion by Her Majesty the Empress Frederick. 
6x5, pp. xi, 197. New York: Macmillan & 


sien Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. In 
two Volumes. ol, I, 73¢x5, pp. 459. Vol. I, 
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International Education Series. Memory. What 
it is, and How to Juezeve it. By, a Kay, 
F.R.G.S._ pp. xxxvi. 334. New York: D. Ap- 
POSTER BOG... - cvcsvvccccsccoscccsccsconeccccce 
Astronomy with an Opera-Glass. A popular 
introduction to the Study of the Starry 
Heavens with the Simplest of Uptical Inst,u- 
menis. With Maps and Directions to Fac:;\i- 
ate the Recognition of the Constellations 
and the Principle Stars Visible t» the Naked 
Eye. By Garret P. Serviss, 9x6, pp. vi, 154. 
Pe cnntasuveséunhoswsdeucettessensodeisocs 150 
B. C. 1887. A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. Wirth 
Hap and SE eneretone toons Ths, hes vit, 
otographs by the Authors. ), Pp. V 
387. New York: Lengmans, Green & Co... 2 2 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. a. Walter 
Besant. 8x5, pp. viii, 384. The s 
Correspondence of Daniel O’ Connell, rs Liber- 
ator. Kdited with notices of his Life and 


Times. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. F.S.A. In two 
volumes. 9x54. Vol. I, pp. 538. Vol. 11, pp. 
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The Man Without a Country. By Edward E. 
Hale. 94x74, pp. 106. Boston: Roberts Bros. 2 50 

The Pilgrim’s Scrip; or, Wit and Wisdom of 
George Meredith. With selections from his 
Font Lane on an Introduction. 744x4%, pp. vi, 

cunieninamane, A Story. By the author of 
Justina. 634x444. pp. 303. The same 


The Life of Christ Calendar. White & Allen... 100 


Lays of Ancient Rome. With the Ivry and 
the Armada. By Lord Macaulay. 684x4, pp. 


SE Bee, TGs cc ccccccscccsccggsocese 150 
Daddy’s Boy. By L. T. Mead. Ilustrated by 
Laura Trowbridge. 8x5, pp. 334. The same. 1 50 


The Sailor Boys of 61. By James ‘Besos 
Soley. 9x6, pp. x, 581. Boston: Estes & 
Pip cdutaptnctaseneseccaccasbuteguaeens Sivece 

George Maxwell Gordon, M.A., F.R.G.S. The 
Pilgrim Missionary to Pun jab. A History 


of his Life and Work. 187 ae. By Rev. 
Artber | Loew's. M.A. 8x5}¢, p 3%. New 
York: E. and J. B. Young & Co................ 2 00 


The oats Mystery in Hamlet. An Attempt 
to Say an Unsaid Word. With suggestive 
Parallelisms. from Elder Poets. By Martin 

Cooke. 7 x5, Bp. 135. New York: Fords, 
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Eating for doueate or, Food and Diet in their 
Relation to Health and Work Sagether with 
Several Hundred Rocespts Wholesome 
Foods and Drinks. By M. S. Holbrook. M.D. 
T4xbid, DD. \ viii, 2 285. New York: M. L. Hol- 
brook 

Questions of the Ages. By Moses Smith. 8x544, 

vi, 132. New York and Chicago: Fleming 
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Monadnoc and other Sketches is Verse. By J 
E. Nesmith. 634x4. pp. vi, 7 ee ge: 
Printed at the Riverside Pre 
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George W. Nichols. A.M. 5, pp. 261. New 
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Songs of the Celt. By Charles Cashel! Connell 
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es of Sarah Pug. A Tribute of Respect 
from Her Cousins. 7 P- 156. wheueuad 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott - . 

Medical Work of the Woman's ~ ‘Foreign “Mis 
sionary Society. Methodist naconal 
Church. With supplement. By }) J. T, 
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pp oston: Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Soolety. Methodist Episcopal Church. .. 0 50 

Goethe’s lorquato Tasso. Edited for the Use 
of Students. By Calvin Thomas. 9 pp. 
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Nouvelies Méditations. “Edited with bio- 
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Library Edition of “ROBERT 


Robert Elsmere, : 
MRS. HUMPHRY W) 


Library Edition. 2 Vols. Globe, 8vo, $8, 


At last an edition of “Robert Flsmere” has » 
ed in the United States, though of English m 
ture, which is equal as a piece of bookmak to 
4 literary quality of the work itself. naling 


A peperbaltc book—a work of true 
York Tribune Sentve— Hag, 


One of the most remarkable novels eve: we 

Boston Beacon. F written 
The publication of “Robert Elsmere” js a 

tion for our generation.—St. Paul Pioneer Press i Preeti, 
Nothing, indeed, approaching it has appearea peared in ity 


ha department since the last work oj George, 
Bliot.— Chu vohmee. 









One of the strongest worksof fiction that 
peared in England since George Eliot.—Crit Oni teae 


Comparabie in sheer intellectual power to : 
works of George Eliot.—Scotsman. - he bast, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT? . 


THE COUNTESS EVE. By J. L. Suopp, 
HOUSE,author of “John Inglesant,” “Sir Percival? 
ete., etc. 12m, $1. 

There is a nobility a d purity cf thought, 8 delicacy 
of tonch, and a *piritual insight which have ended 


ed the work of the author to alarge class of readers 
Boston Courier. 


BY HENRY JAMES. 


THE ASPERN PAPERS; and other Storie, 
By HENRY JAMES, euther of “The American,” 
“Daisy Miller,” “The Princess Casamassima” 
etc.,etc. 12mo. $1.5. 

There is a charm about Mr. James’s fi 
is peculiarly his own.—Churchman. = ethe 


The collection just published will rejoice 
mirers.— Philadelphia lNentne Telegraph. a his af, 


It is as a short story writer that we think Mr. — 
appears at his best, and in this volume he 
read in his most attractive. most artistic vein ane 
ton Saturday Evening Gazette. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


ESSAYS IN ORITIOCISM. Second Series 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Frefatory Nok 
by Lord Coleridge. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


CONTENTS: 
The Study of Poetry. Perdsworts, 
Milton. Byr 
Gray. elley 
Keats. Amiel. Count Lee Tolstel, 


ROMAN MOSAIOS; or, Studies in Rome 


and its Neighborhood. By Huan Mace 
MILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., author of “Bible 
Teachings in Nature,” “Sabbath of the Fields” 
etc. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 

In these various chapters the author sometimes 
wanders far away from his subject, but only toe 
bn it with a luxury and a wealt of wise reHection 

and sound sentiment, as well as with a literary aaa 


and skill that wiil eharm and delight the re 
he Week. 


FREDERIOK, CROWN PRINCE AND EM- 
PEROR. A Biographical Sketch, dedi- 
cated to his memory by RENNELL RoppD, withap 
Introductida by Her Majesty, the Empress Fred- 
erick. With Photograph Portrait. 12mo, $1.%, 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RE 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT OF OUR TIME 


Being sermons and addresses delivered in Lom 
don. Oxford, Cambridge, Bristol and elsewhere. 
By the Rev. JAMES M. QVILSON, M.A., Headmaster 
of Clifton College and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of London. 12mo, $1.75. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE HISTORY OF 
ISRAEL, With a Reprint of the arti- 
cle Israel, from the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
By JULIUS WELLHAUSEN, Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Marburg. Trans 
lated from the German under the author’s super 
vision, by J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A. and 
ALLAN MENZIES, B.D., with Preface by Prof. 
W. KOBERTSON SMITH. 8vo, $4. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


WARMAN’S ry) 
Peacticaln ORTHO EPY. 
Most complete work published on LO eases of pro- 
nunciation. The appendix contains 6,400 words Ust- 
ally mispronounced. Every pronunciation given a 
cords with Worcester and Webster. When authorities 
do not agree both are quoted. A large. handsome vol- 
ume. Cloth, $2. Half Mor., $2.50. Full Mor.,.$3. Sent 
mail on receipt of rice. WE WANT A GOOD AGE: 





VOLAPUK , (Wor d Speech 


A fascinating study; useful, not only commercially 
but for culture, Send add ress for card, or $1.00 for 
complete HAND-BOOK, to 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, 


The Rensselaer, 1271 Broadway, Yew York- 





BATES, 38 PARK Ro 
NEWSPA PER ADVERTINING, x 1 
Bonght out S. M. P8TTENGILL & Co. 


Ne al 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S M GAs DE, . One Fear... seen 
HA WEEKL a . 











PENTECOST for 1889. 


COMMENTARY on the SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, post-paid; CLOTH, 81- 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 WILLIAM STREET , ¥. © 
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& ISCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE = 1889 








ins 
CHRIST 
Among the Artists who 
contribute are 


pLIHU VEDDER, 
J, ALDEN WEIR, 


full-pages. 





GEORGE HITCHCOCK, 
J. D. WOODWARD. 
ROBERT BLUM, 
J. FRANCIS MURPHY, 
ALFRED KAPPES, 
c. JAY TAYLOR, 
J. H. TWACHTMAN, 
M. J. BURNS, 

and many others. 


NISCENCES. 


SANDRO 
GEORGE HITCHCOCK. 





} and interest. 


And four illustrated short stories: 
«SQUIRE FIVE-FATHOM.” 
« AT THE STATION.” 


“THREE BAD MEN.” By W.M. T 


ON ART SUBJECTS. 


in Ornament. 


trated. 


FISHING ARTICLES. 


SHORT STORIES 


writers. 


IN GENERAL. 


serving its high literary character. 


tractive aad interesting will be neglected. 


nalized bu a brilliant number. 
one-third of the 60 illustrations bein 


MAS NUMBER. 


WINTER IN THE ADIRON- 


WILL H. LOW, DOWS. By WIL. H. Low. 
es, famous artists. 

tees CRANE A CHRISTMAS SERMON. By 
auc TOE ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


LESTER WALLACK’S REMIT- 
Third and con- 
cluding paper. With many portraits, 


ROBERT LOUISSTEVENSON’S circle of readers. 
| and most interesting instalment. 
ILLUSTRATFD POEMS form a THE END PAPERS. 
feature, many of special importance 
By H. C. BUNNER. 
By REBECCA HARDING DAVIs. 


» ABER. 
“THE ROSES OF THE SENOR.” By JouN J. A. BECKET, 


ON BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


of the summer numbers. 


I['HE completion of the 2d year is sig The following is a partial list of the features which 
will appear during the coming year: 


THE RAILWAY ARTICLES. 


000 new readers to the Magazine, will be continued. 
DER will write of ‘ Railway Management’”’; EX-POSTMASTER-GEN- 
DACKS. By H. W. Mazz. 1 FRAL THOMAS L. JAMES, of “The Railway Postal Service”; 


large illustrations, one in tint. 
OLD GLASS IN NEW WIN- 





brilliant writers. 
for the January number. 





An unpublished correspondence relating to JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET and a famous group of 
modern French Painters will furnish the substance of several articles, with new and interesting 
jliustrations; a paper by T. Ss. PERRY, upon the recent extraordinary discovery of Graeco-Egyptian Painted Portraits at Fayoum, 
Egypt, describes one of the most important “ finds” in the history of art: MR. CLARENCE COOK’S paper on Natural Forms 
MR. NAKAGAWAY’S on Dramatic Art in Japan, and MR. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS’S on Japanese Art 
Symbols, the illustrative material for these two having been especially prepared in Japan. 

Among the articles is one on SER WALTER SCOTT’S methods of work, Apropos of 
the collection of his proof sheets belonging to the HON. ANDREW D. WHITE; a 
paper on the Homes and Haunts of Charles Lamb; a second “Shelf of Old Books,” by MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS, all fully illus- 


A group of articles describing the sport in the best fishing grounds in America, will be a feature 
DR. LEROY 4M. YALE and MR. AYLWIN CREIGHTON will 
write of the Winninish (the land-locked salmon of Lake St. Jobn, Canada) , illustrated by the author and other artists; MR. 
ROBERT GRANY will tell about Tarpon-fishing in Florida; BASS-FISHING will be the subject of a well-known angler’s paper, 
and a fourth article will describe fishing in the EXTREME NORTHWEST-—each paper having many and spirited illustrations. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, ELECTRICITY, MINING. 


University, upon the wonderful developments of Photography—elaborately and curiously illustrated. Alsoa group upon Electricity 
in its most recent applications, by eminent authorities; a remarkable article on Deep Mining, with unique illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by magnesium flash light, and other interesting papers. 
will be a feature of Scribner’s Magazine in future as in the past. Among the authors who will write are 
H. C. BUNNER, SARA ORNE JEWETT, OCTAVE THANET, T. R. SULLIVAN, ROBERT 
GRANT, GEORGE H. JESSOP, MARGARET CROSBY, J. E. CURRAN, BRANDER MATTHEWS, and many new 


The publishers of Scribner’s Magazine aim to make it the most 
popular and enterprising of periodicals, while at all times pre 
25,000 new readers have been drawn to the Magazine 
during the past six months by the increased excelleice of its contents (notably the Rail 
way articles), and it closes its second year with a new impetus and an assured success. Th 
illustrations will show some new effects, and nothing to make Scribner’s Magazine at 


CHAPLIN, of “ Railway Accidents’’; and an article will appear on Safety 
Dlus4 Appliances, all strikingly illustrated. 

trated from the designs of many) ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S serial novel, 

THE SERIAL. «rue master or 

was begun in the November number, will continue through the greater part 
of 1889. It is the strongest and most remarkable romance he bas written ; 
and its masterly character drawing, with its stirring adventure and the con- 
BOTTICELLI, Byjtinuous and changing excitement of its plot, will increase his already great 
Illustrated in each number by William Hole. 

The brief final papers which during 1888 
have been contributed by MR. STEVEN- 
SON, and have made so many readers turn with special enjoyment to the 
last pages of the Magazine, will be replaced in 1889 by a not less noteworthy 
series, contributed this time by different authors from among the most 
MR, THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH writes the first 


Among the most interesting papers for the year will be a remark- 
able article by PROF. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, of Harvard 















SUBSCRIBE NOW, BECINNINGC WITH CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 











Charles Scribner's Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 








During the year these articles, 
which have helped to bring 25,- 
GEN, E. P. ALEXAN- 


w.s. 


BALLANTRAE,” which 


,) $3.00 a YEAR; 
CFMS: j25c. a NUMBER. 
SPECIAL OFFER S288. "incinding oi 
the RAILWAY ARTICLES, 


A year’s oubscripeien (1888) and the 
numberstori1S888S - - = = $4.50 
A year’s subscription (1889) and the 
two cloth bound vols. for18SS8 - 6.00 
= 


**SCRIBNER’S has many novelties and surprises to 
ffer its readers in its short and memorable 





only been maintainea but CONSTANTLY ADVANCED ” 
—N. Y. Times, Oct. 25th, 1888. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries. 


By RopoLFo LANCIANI, Professor of Topogra- 
phv in the University of Rome and Director of 
the Roman Museum. With about 100 Illustra- 
tions. In one vol., 8vo, tastefully bound, $6.00. 


The Critical Period of Ameri- 
can History, 1783-1789. 


By JOHN FISKE, author of ‘* Myths and Myth- 
mnakers,” ** Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” etc. 
Witha colored map. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


On Horseback. 


A Tour in Virginia, North Carolina and Ten- 
hessee, with Notes of Travel in Mexico and 
California. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
author of ‘In the Levant,” **My Summer ina 
Garden,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Blockaded Family; 


Or, Life in Southern Alabama during the Civil 
War. By PARTHENIA ANTOINETTE HAGUE. 
16mo, $1.09. 


Our Phil and Other Stories. 


By KATHARINE FLoYD DANA. With illustra- 
tions by KE. W. KEMBLE. 16mo, $1.25. 

An available holiday book, containing three stories 

80 good and so welltold that they are altogether 


Worthy of being brought out in this permanent and 
attractive form. 


*s* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
OM receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


ll East SEVENTEENTH STREET; NEW YORK. 
oo ope 





GOODYEAR’S ART STUDIES. 

A condensed History of Art, profusely illustrated. 
By William H. Goodyear, lately Curator of the 
— Museum of Art. 315 pp. Svo. cloth, 

iO 


The writer presents a comprehensive yet brief 
sketch of architecture, sculpture and painting. in 
tended for American use, where such books as 
“Liibke” are too cumbersome and costly. 


HALE’S LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 
Fifty brief biographies. with portraits, of some 
of the most distinguished and successful men in 
the past two hundred years, edited by Edwa 
Everett Hale. Complete in one volume, cloth, 


«to 
An admirable book for young people curious to 
know the secret of success in life. It is one of Mr. 
Hale’s most useful efforts. 


MRS, LAMB'S NEW YORK. 
An illustrated History of the City of New York, by 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 2 vols., cloth, $20. 
A compiete history of the city from the earliest 
times. An elegant souvenir. 


BARNES’ POPULAR UNITED STATES. 

A popular History of the United States, by the au- 
thor of ‘Barnes’ Brief History of the United 
States,” * France,” “ Rome,” * Greece,” and “The 
World,” for schools, 1 vol., cloth, $4.50. 

This illustrated history has the advantage of being 
complete in cone volume, and presents the subject in 
an attractive form, which can be enjoyed by all mem- 
bers of the family, particularly the young. 


CARRINGTON'S BATTLES OF THE REVOLU- 


The Battles of the. Revolution, with 5 full-page topo- 
graphical maps. By Col. Henry B. Carrington, U. 
S.A. 1 vol., cloth (new edition), reduced to $5. 

An accurate and valuable description of all the bat- 
tles which were fought for American independence. 
— by competent judges, both civil and 
militaPy. 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S COMMENTARY, 
An illustrated commentary on the New Testament 
for Christian workers. By the Rev. Leman, Abbott, 
.D. I'HE EPIS TO THE ROMANS, just 
ublisned, price, $1.75. Previously published : 
MATTHEW ($1.75). MARK (7% cents). LUKE 
$1.00). MARK AND LUKE ($1.75). 
HE ACTS (81.75). 
This Commentary is one of the most modern, satis- 
factory and useful that has yet appeared. It gives 
old and new versions, and not only the opinionsof the 
author, but of all other well-known commentators, 
and is not denominational. 


B/BLE STUDIES FOR 1889, 


A Commentary on the International Sunday-School 


The set in 5 volumes, $8.75. 


Lessons for 1889. By Kev Dr. George F. Pente- 
cost, Paper, 0 cents; cloth, $1.00. In quarterly 
parts, $1.40 per dozen. 


The Bible studies for 1888 has been widely used and 
very acceptable. 

*,.* The above works may be obtained from book- 
sellers. generally, or will be sent by mail or express, 
prepaid on receipt of price, by the publishers 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
lil and 113 William St., 263 and 265 Wabash Ave., 
New York. Chicago. 





AVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORD OK - PIRITS AND HELL, described 
BORG. ings heard and seen,by EMANUEL SWE 


Tee. sPiritual world in 1757; 
: iacred Scriptures, The New Jerusalem and its 
vent trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed 

an '@. for $1.00. Discount to the trade. Address 
s.... 8B \Swedenborg Printing ond b 
0 Cooper Union, New York City. 





IBLE & LAND. Rev. JAMES B. CONVERSE, 
81.00, post-paid. MORRISTOWN, TENN. 
“ Contrary as a whole to the received ideas.” 


Send for Circularsto Ameri- 
BOOK AGENT 


can Publishing Company, 
ANTED, Hartford, Conn. 








END for the Catalogue of Books 
"WO Baitt OR RAPE S BUST Hays. 





HENRY'S COMMENTARY FOR $8.00 


*Henry’s Commentary on the 
Bible. 3 vols., 4to, clothb..........$8 00 


*Another edition in large type, 5 
ig, hs Mi cciencdoivdancconceieaonns 


*Still another edition, 9 vols., 8vo, 

Ge aicictkais eikcccsinmne behasnnepiettes 20 00 

Persons desiring to purchase this Commentary 
can have a circular sent them, without charge, giv- 
ing aspecimen page from each of these editions, 
by sending us their address. 

“King of Bible explorers yet.”—Cuyler. 


“First among the mighty, for general usefulness 
weare bound to mention Matthew Henry.”—Spurgeon. 


“Sparkles with _, of wisdom and incisive hu- 


mor.’’— Rev. Dr. ‘aylor. 

Christianity <Accordi ng to 
Christ, by Rev. J. Mouro Gibson, 
ok Ce Lee 1 75 


by James McCosh, LL.D., Ex-President of 
Princeton College, 1l2mo...................+. 


THE NON-SUCH PROFESSOR 


in his Meridian Splendor; by Kev. Wm. 
Secker, with an introduction by T. L. Cuy- 


BIBLE ANIMALS 


by Rev. Richard Newton, D.D................ 


TWO GIRLS ABROAD 


by Nellie M. Carter, 19m0.................000¢ 100 


FROM FLAX TO LINEN, 


by Mrs. J. M. Drinkwater Conklin, 12mo, 


12% 


1 2 


1 50 


ROBERT GARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above, except Henry's Comppntery. 

sent bu mail, postaye prepaid, on receipt of the 
TACES 

ort- 


price. 
HQUEES AND. COTTA 


0,”’ size 8x11 inches, contains 
83 designs of dwellings. All new, 





mii al,etc., given that estimates are 
2M made upon. Sent. post-paid, for 
$1.00. Parties not having “ Cot- 
have the two works for$1.25. Ad- 


eee FUruoito” can 
ress D. 8. HOPKINS, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISINGAGENTS 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & B 


RO, 202 Broadway, N.Y 








A Fascinating Buvok for Young People. 





HOUSEHOLD 
HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
AND ITS PEOPLE, 
FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 75 HISTORICAL MAPS 
AND DIAGRAMS, AND MORE THAN 350 DRAW- 
INGS BY THE BEST ARTISTS, EXHIBITING HIs- 
TORICAL EVENTS, COSTUMES, MANNERS AND 
Customs, ARMS, IMPLEMENTS, INVENTIONS, 
MODES OF TRAVEL, ETC. 





The Household History of the United 
States will delight young readers and read- 
ers of every age, not only on account of the 
beauty of its appearance but because of 
the charming and animated style of the 
narrative. 


It is ilustrated in a novel and striking- 
ly effective manner. Engravings adorn 
every page, and appear in the text and in 
the margins. There are full-page illustra- 
tions in colors, maps in colors line the cov- 
ers, and many small maps are inserted in 
the text. The work is handsomely printed, 
and bound in a very attractive manner, 


Square 8vo,cloth, decorated. Price, $2.50. 


Ready early in December. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, AND5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


SONGS OF TOIL, 


By CARMEN SYLVIA, 
(QUEEN OF RUMANIA), 
Translated from the German by 


JOHN ELIOT BOWEN, 


WITH A MEMOIR. 

The only published yolume of translations of these 
beautiful lyrics by ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ROUMA- 
NIA, whose nomde plume is “CARMEN SYLVA,” and 
whose works are now attracting much attention in 
all parts of the civilized world. 

Some of these translations have appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT, and have received the highest praise 
from the press ag well as from the royal author her- 


self. 

This volume contains the original verses, in Ger- 
man, as well as the translations. 

This volume is a 16mo, well-printed on very fine laid 
paper, with widemargins, from new etectrotype plates, 

STYLES OF BIX DING. 

The book is offered in a great variety of bnndi au 
of which have been given most careful attention te the 
publishers. 

{. NEW HALF-CLOTH BINDING. With back and half 
sides of sage-green, vellum-cioth, covered with tra- 
coy in gold. Outer half-sides delicate green, buff 
and gold, Gilt top. 

A most charming binding. Price. $1.00. 

Il. Olive-green vellum-cloth, gilt top. Very plain 
and neat, $1.00. 

II. Parchment-paper covers, with hand. illuminat- 
ed Gosiga on side; title and back printed in red ink, 
with the Coat of Arms of the Queen of Rumania. 
Price, in a bc x, $1.00. 

IV, Half-calf, extra, gilt top, olive and “ cocoa” 
sides and linings, neat tooling and lettering and good 
materialsand workmanship. Price, $2 00. 

V. Limp. wine-colored, imitation seal-skin, round 
corners, gilt edges. Price, in a box. $2 50. 

VI. Limp. wine-colored, pocket-book calf, round 
corners, red-under-gold edges. Price, in a box, $3 00. 

Vil. Very dark brown tree-calf, gilt edges. Price, 
in a box, $3.50. 

For sale at all bookstores, or sent (at publisher’s ex- 
pense) to any address on receipt of prices advertised. 


FREDERIOK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 
ublishers, 
182 Fifth Avenue, now York City. 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES, 


A HALF DOZEN ONLY 


OF THE MANY GREAT ATTRACTIONS OF 


WIDE AWAKE, 1889, 


The Best Magazine for Young People andthe Family, 
Only $2.40 a Year. 
FULL PROSPECTUS MAILED FREE. 
The Congregationalist says: * We rank WIDE AWAKE 


now at the head of the monthlies of its class,and it has 
won its place fairly. It combines entertainment and 


instruction judiciously.” 
; The Adventures of David Vane 
J, T. Prowbridge, 7% David Orane. Serial Story. 


Swarming with real Yankee young folk. 


A beautiful ballad, with pictures 
Jean Ingelow. by an emiuent English artist. 

















Margaret Sidney. Five Littie Peppers Midway. 
Fishing in Tweed and Yarrow. A 
delightful illustrated article. 


Serial story. 
Andrew Lang. 


: Eariy Days in the Wila 
Jessie Benton Fremont. West, Twelve thrill- 


ing true tales, of which the author was part. 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 1°44, the Boy. King 








matic 
gian ballad, illustrated by Howard Pyle. 





FREE-the remaining numbers of 1888 
Gi gsked for), if you remit $2.40 at ence fer 
o 


D, LOTHROP COY PANY, Boston. 








OFF’S BUR 
2 hot lad of senator estimates 
150 Nassau Street, dew York, 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO’S 
MONOTINT BOOKS, 
To take the place of Christmas Cards. 


Heavenly Wisdom Series. 
6 vols. Oblong 22mo, 32 
tions. Each 15 cents. 


Heavenly Wisdom, 
Bright Kays. 
Sayings of Jesus. 


Poetic Gem Series. 
Small dto, 12 pages, monotint, illustrations. Each 


2 pages. Monottnt illustra- 


Evening Rells. 
Faith and Hope. 
Peace in Jesus. 


15 cents. 
Lead, Kindly Light. Yitese Blacksmith. 
Gray’ 8s Elegy. I Remeoer, I Remember. 


Small 4to, 24 pages, al!) monotint. 
Ho'ly and Mistletoe, 
Lilies and Heartease. 
Roses aud May. By Land and Sea. 
Falling Leaves. Landscape and Song. 
Oblong 32mo, #2 pages, all monotint, Each 25 cents. 
Words of Comfort. Grace and Glory. 
Daily Strength. Refuge and st’ ength. 
Love and Light. Shield of S ilvation. 

Bible Fear-Nots 


The Posy * 


Series. 


Each 2 cents. 


The Better Part. 
Before summer. 








Pictures an¢ 
pocms. Sinall 
to. 16 pages. 
monotint il 
lustrations 
Each 30cents. 
Buttercups anc 
Daisies. 
Meadows Sweet. 
Violets sweet. 
Winter Koses. 
4to, 32 pages, col 
or and mono- 
tint illustra J 
tions. Each isc. 











Spring. Snowtiakes 
Summer. Visit of st. Nicholas. 
Autumn. Untold Mercies. 


Winter. 


The Poet's Garden Series. 
4 vols. 4to, each .20 ,pages, monotint illustrations, 
50 cents 


Fair Flowers. Golden Leaves. 
Bright Biossoms. Winter Jewels. 


4to, 32 pages, monotint illustrations, 50 cents each. 


Love Lyrics. Morning. 
Trusting. Noon. 
Restin E re pride. 


Sweet § -ansies. 
Little songs for L ittle. Singe rs. 


The Belis. 
EDGAR ALLAN Por’s weird peem, with new and 
beautiful] lustrations by Perc y Tarrant. Printed 
in rich brown monotint. 4to, 20 pages, monotint 
cover, 75 cents. 


O Little Tvwn of Bethlehem. 


y the Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks, D.D. Quarto, 
beautifully illustrated, 75 cents. 


Floral Friends. 


Familiar Flowers, with appropriate verses by 
prominent puets. 
monotint. 
# cents. 


With ‘llustrations in color and 
Small dto, board covers, cloth backs, 





Onward. 


—w 

iG) A selection of 
IRD! jymns and 
scripture Texts 
‘or a month il- 
4‘ustrated with 
nany colored 
slates, vignettes 
ind monotints. 
small 4to, 82 
ages, illumin- 
ited board cov- 

rs. 50 cents. 





The most at- 
tractive book 
ever offered for 




















80 low a price. 
“ The book will give much pleasure.” —N. Y. Evan- 
gelist. 
“An exceptional'y artistic and attractive little gift- 
book for the holidays.” —-Boston Sat. Eve Gazette. 


As Thy Days So Shall, Thy Strength 
Be. 


A daily companion for a month, containing favor- 
ite hymns and texts. Richly illustrated with ex- 
— pictures and vignettes in color and mono- 

tint, by Fred. Hines. Lurge 4to, 32 pages. iliumi- 
Baise board covers, $1.60; bevelled, gilt extra, 


For sale atthe Bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


E. P. DUTTON & C0,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third $t., New York. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 


GEITING ADY FOR A REVIVAL, 
By Rev. E. 8. Lorenz, A.M. 

The purpose of the ‘author isto help astor and peo- 
ple in the wise preparation for all the church’s special 
services. * His treatment of the subject is both ju- 
dicious and sugee ative.”’—Independent. 

. 164 pages. Price. 75 cents. 
THE GOSPr LL WORKER’S TREASURY 

Of Hymn an‘ Revival Anecdotes, Texts, Subjects, 
Outlines, and Sornpere Readings. ¢ yo by Rev. 

5S. Lorenz, A M. Over 10 popular bymns illus- 
tr ‘ated, over 700 anecdotes given, over 500 texts, 
themes, and outlines yield a rich mine of fresh and 
suggestive — r. The indexes are oon and complete. 
12mo. 587 pages. Price, $1.40. 
HAND ROOK FOR W ORKER 
A Manual of Bible Texts and Readings for. % se in 
Christian Work. Arraneed by Rev. M. R. Drury, 

A.M., with an Introtuction, “Hints to Soul-Win 

ners,” by Geo. F. Pentecost, D, D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pocket. size, flexible. 117 pges, 25 cents. 
The Doctrine of Christian Baptism, 

An Exposition of its nature, subjects, mode, and 
duty. by J. W. Etter, D.D., with an introduction by 
Bishep Weaver, DD. “The entire subject is 
treated inirly, fuily, aud intelligently.” 

308 pages. $1.25. 
w. J. si IUCEY. Publishe 
United Brethren Publishing House, ; Dayton, 0 Ohio. 


ALL BOOKS at Wholesale tomombers of the 
reau, Membership fave. AGENTS was NTeD to 80- 

licit members. send 2c. stamp for catalogue and infor 

mation to R.H, > Woodward & Oo., Baitimore,M 





GRIGGS'S 
Philosophical Classies, 


Under the editorial supervision of Prof.G. S. MOR- 
RIS, Ph.D. 
Devoted to a Critical Exposition of the Masterpieces 
of German Thought. 


A series of 7 volumesin uniform style, }6mo; price, 
$1.25 per volume, or $8.75 for the set. 


1. KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By 
Prof. G. S. Morris, Ph.D., of the University of 
Michigan. 

Il, SCHELLING’S TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAL- 
ISM. By Prof. John Watson, LL.D., of Queen’s 
University. 

III, FICHTE’S SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
Prof. C. C. Everett, D.D., of Harvard University, 

Vl. HEGEL’S ZSTHETICS. By Prof.J.S. Kedney, 
8.T.D., of Seabury Divinity School. 

V. KANT’S ETHICS. By ex-President Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL.D.. of Yale College. 

VI. HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE AND 
OF HISTORY. By Prof. George 8S. Morris, 
Ph.D., of the University of Michigan. 

VII. LEIBNIZ’S NEW ESSAYS CCNCERNING THE 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. By Prof. John 
Dewey, Ph.D., of the Univertity of Minnesota. 


What is Said of the Series. 


Christian Intelligencer, New York: * ‘Griggs’s Philo- 
sophical Series’ is the most valuable philosophical 
publication for popular purposes which has appeared 
in this country. It is not a mere translation or repub- 
pan meee > Cah the great German masters, but a critical 
exposit 


Boston Traveller: ‘*One of the most valuable liter- 
ary enterprises of the day. Each volume is a con- 
densed presentation made by an author who combines 
thorough philosophical] study with literary talent,and 
who has made a specialty of the philosopher whose 
work isinterpreted, 


Chicago Tribune: ** T=e most important contribution 
that has been made to our knowledge of the greatest 
philosophic movement in the wor]d’s history.” 


Philadelphia Lutheran Observer: “Griggs’s Philo- 
sophical Classics will serve a valuable e. and 
will make accessible to the English student much of 
the wealth hidden inthe treasury of German philoso- 
phy.” 

Chicago Times: “ The best compendium—as far as it 
has gone—of German philosophic thought to be found 
in the English tongue.” 


Mind, London, England: * The series of pteosght. 
cal © lassics, edited by Prof. George S_ Morri+, 
Michigan, and published in the enterprising city > 
Chicago . . . deserves to be much better known 
than it has hitherto been, to students of German 
Philosophy on this side ofthe Atantic, . . . The 
exposition “ the works taken in hand isfull and mi- 
nute. The studen will rind in these volumes 
welcome and profitable aid.” 


Inquire of your bookseller, or books will be sent 
prepaid on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


S. C. Griggs & Co., 


87 & 89 Wabash Ave., Chicag9, 


An Old-fashioned Book 


*,* Those who are seeking a gift book, unexception- 
able in tone and unconventional in style will find it in 


SUNDRY RHYMES FROM THE DAYS OF OUR 
GRANDMOTHERS, Collected and Illustra- 
ted by George Wharton Edwards. One 
vol., folio, unique binding, $4 00. 

**Seventecn of the ‘Original Poems,’ a famous 
book in its day, have been selected by George Whar- 
ton Edwards for illustration, and most successfully 
has he accomplished his task, preserving in ilius- 
trations, tail-pieces, title-page and half-title that 
great appropriateness which earned him so much 
praise in his work on Dr. Holmes’s * The Last Leaf’ 
a year or two ago.” 

Of this book THE INDEPENDENT says: 

“The old-fashioned rhymes lend a delightfully 
didactic flavor to the coliectyon which is presented and 
reflected in the iitustrations. Mr. Edwards is par- 
ticularly happy in the rich and full accessories sur- 
rounding the main action of his designs, and in the 
central idea and spirit of his groups and figures, 
which are done in pen and ink, admirably reproduced 
by the engraver. The vlume is a folio, of thick ivory 
Jinished paper, and in style severe and sumptuous.” 


folio, unique binding $4.00.* 


Specimen pages sent on application, 
Sold by booksellers,or sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 


38 West 23d Street, New York. 


MISS LOU, 


BY 
EDWARD P. ROE, 
Author of “ He Fell in Love with His Wife,” “The 
Earth Trembled,” Ae etc. 
2mo, cloth, 


“ The intense heart and cane interest that per- 
vades the author’s other works, isthe charm of this 
latest and last one.”—Toledo Bee. 


DODD, MEAD & OOMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


LECCAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


20,22 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT OUR PRICE 





* One vol., 








80 #2 GORGKLOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
AT YOUR PRIC 


@ 472 ALBUMS, PRA VER-BUOK®, BIBLES, ETC. 
AT ANY PRICE. 
$3,482 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
cts., 2O cts... 35 cts. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOG $4 
81 CHAMBERS STR ET, 


Thira door west of City Hall Park, New York, 





PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


Publishers, Booksellers and iain, 
805 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY 
AND SCIENTIFIC°CIRCLE. 
(C. L. 8. C.) 
COURSE OF READING 


For 1888-9. 
REQUIRED READINCS. 


PRICES TO MEMBERS. 
BOUND IN CLOTH. 


Outline History of Greece. Vincent........ ened $0 50 
Preparatory,Greek Course in English. Wilkinson. 1 00 
College Greek Course in English. Wilkinson.... 1 00 





Character of Jesus. Bushnell.................+0+++ 0 40 
Modern Church in Europe. Hurst 04 
Chemistry. Appleton...........cssecsccees . -- 100 


Zoology. Steele.......... oo sows 120 
The Chautauquan.... -150 


GARNET SEAL. No. 4, 
1. Old Greek Education. (With a chapter on the 
Greek Drama.) Mahaffy. 
2. Economics for the People. Bowker. 
8. Michael Faraday, J. H. Gladstone. 
4, The Chemical History ofa Candle. Faraday. 


The four volumes in 9 box.......... $3.00. 
Not sold separately. 


On receipt of price will send free of express or 

postage. 

CHRISTIAN ARCHZZOLOGY: By 
Rev. CHARLES W. BENNETT, D.D., Piofessorof 
Church History in Garrett Biblical Institute. 
With an Introduction by Dr. FERDINAND PIPER, 
Professor of Church History in the University of 
Berlin. 8vo, pp. 594. Price, $3.50. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE UNITED 
STATES from the First Settlement 
down tothe Present Time. By DANIEL Dok- 
CHESTER, D.D. 8v0, Cloth, $4.50; Half Morecco, 
$6.00, 


MATTER, LIFE AND MIND; Their 
Essence, Phenomena and Relations. Examined 
with Reference to the Nature of Man and the 
Problem of his Destiny. By H. H. Moorre,D.D. 
$1.50. 


FAITH MADE EASY; or, What to 
Believe and Why. A Popular Statement of the 
Doctrines and Evidences of Christianity in the 
Light of Modern Research and Sound Biblica) 
Interpretation. By James H. Ports, M.A., D.D, 
8v0. pp. 550. $2.59. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1889 


WILL CONTAIN 
Literary, Social, Historical Essays, 
Stories, Poems, Travel Sketches, 
Papers on Education, Politics, Art, 
By the foremost American writers. 
Serial Stories. 
“The Tragic Muse.”’ By HENRY James. 


“The Be egum: s Daughter.”’ By Epwarp 
YNN author of * Agnes Surriage,” ** Pen- 
elope’s Suitors.” 


‘Passe Rose.”’ (Continued till April.) By 
Ass. SHERBURNE HARDY, author of * But 
Yet a Woman.” 

The best representative of American peri- 

odical literature, which appeals to readers 
by its own charms.— New York Evening Post. 





The Atlantic is the one American maga- 
zine in which a regard for letters is a con- 
trolling motive.—New York Tribune. 
TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 

The November and December numbers of 
the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to 
new subscribers whose sybscriptions for 
1889 are received before Décember 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00,, Boston. 


5 Cents, 


That’s what December Book 
News costs. 112 big pages cram- 
med with just what you want to 
know of Holiday Books. A com- 
plete list; just criticisms; the 
Wanamaker prices (always fair, 
generally below anybody else’ s), 
and about forty illustrations 
pitked from the best. 

You are likely to save $1 or 
more on every $5 you put into 
Christmas Books if you let Book 
News help you. 

Can you do better with 5 cts.? 

If you are near a post office, 
our Book Store is at your door. 

JoHN WANAMAKER, 








Philadelphia. 
QED os ne EVANS ADVERTISING Meg x Uf 
lowest rates inall papers. 





“| Novello’s Pubic 


= MUSICAL LITERATURE 


AND 


Theoretical Workson Musig 


ALBRECHTSBERGER, Collected Writings on 
ough-Bass, Harmony and Composition, for Selt. 
Instruction. Translated by Sabilla Nove’ F 
The musical examples revised by y, “a 
OlOtH.....2..c0c00e 20 covcrecccscssccercccecee e 


and 
ence on the music of Germany, sl 


Phillipp Spitta ; translated from the German by 
Clara Bell and J. A Fuller-Maitland. Three yo}. 
BERLIOZ. A Treatise on Modern inctremectemal 
and Orchestration. Containing an exact table of 
the compass, a sketch of the mechanism, and 
study of the quality of tone and expressive char. 
acter of various instruments, together with a 
large number of examples in score from the pro. 
ductions of the greatest masters and from some 
unpublished works of the author. Second Edition 
Revised by Joseph Bennett. Cloth........... 1) 
CAPES, J. M. An Essay oa the Growth of Musica] 
Scale and of Modern Harmony. Cloth........ 20 
CATEL. A Treatise on Harmony, translated by 
Mary Cowden-Clarke................ccceeeeeeees 10 
CHERUBINI. A Treatise on Counterpoiot ang 
Fugue, translated by Mary Cowden-Clarke, 








CROTCH, Dr. Elements of Musical Composi. 
CIGR. os ccccccccccccsccesscccescceccocesgscccssoce. of 1% 
ENGEL, Carl. The Literature of National Music. 
GNIS ic ccnnchtscentsncnsascestececsveweaene 200 
Musical Myths and Facts. Two volumes, cloth 
Ci cknce nnewietteditaweis «uted 20 
Researches into the Early History of the 
Vietin Wamelig. Cbetscce cece scccccccsscccces 3 00 


HAWKINS, SIR JOHN. The General History of the 
Science and Practice of Music. Two volumes, 


is ch ctiicccencsicdcccctnontnarsessdavesasetaian 80 
———Supplementary volume of Medallion Portraits 
(from the original plates). Cloth............... 60 


HOLMES, EDWARD. The Life of Mozart,including 
his Correspondence. A new edition, with notes 
by Ebenezer Prout. Cloth....... osessebihebies 20 

JAHN, OTT. Life of Mozart, translated from the 
German by Pauline D. Townsend. Three volumes, 
cloth, with five portraits, and Preface by Sir 
Goarge Grove, BD. GC. To..cccccccccesccecccccceses 10 00 

MARX, DR. General Musical Instruction. An aid to 
Teachers and Learners in every branch of Music- 


OR Tae: GEOR. niin ce icccsccesocsccsesacd 28 
MOZART. Succinct Thorough -Bass School. Trans- 
lated by Sabilla Novello. Paper.............. 40 


NOVELLO’S Primers of Musical Biography, in pa- 
per, each 40c., in cloth, each, 65c. 
Cherubini, by Bennett 


Chopin, ~ 
Berlioz, - 
Meyerbeer, “ “ 
Rossini, - 


STAINER, Dr. A Theory of Harmony. With Ques- 
tions and Exercises for the use of Students. 
i ccnitnncccesenetenavdasmictenaiadtheapiola "3.0 

STAINER,J. The Music of the Bible, with an ac- 
count of the development of modern musical in- 
struments from ancient types. Cloth........ 10 

STAINER, J.,and BARRETT, W. A. A Dictionany 
of Musical Terms. Second Edition. 460 pages, 
Sie vncbiccncccnteeisuasiccceuns 500 


MUSIC PRIMERS. 


Edited by Dr. Stainer. 














1. The Pianoforte. E. Pauer.............seeese0e $0 75 

2. The Rudiments of Music. W.H.Cummings. 4 

DS. Tike Gren. Tr, DAGMGR. .ccccecccccsccs coccece % 

4, The Harmonium. King Hall ...........+++00+ % 

GS. Gites. A. TAs cc dceccccccccccsecesscs 

6. Speech inSong. A. J. Ellis..... 

7. Musical Forms. E. Pauer.........ssseccceses 

8 Harmony. Dr. Stainer...........see00 seevsees 

9. Counterpoint. Dr. Bridge 

10. Fugue. James Higgs...........scsccsccceseseee 

ll. Scientific Basis of Music. Dr, Stone......... % 

12. Double Counterpoint. Dr. Bridge............. Kh} 

13. Church Choir Training. Rev. Troutbeck.... 

14. Plain Song. Rev. T. Helmore.. xb) 

15. Instrumentation. E. Prout.............+se++0+ % 

16. The Elements of the Beautiful in Music. E 
PUB cesses: coccconcessecece 0 

17. The Violin. Berthold Tours.. % 

18 Tonic Sol-Fa. J.Curwen.........sscsccseeeees Ww 

19. Lancashire Tonic Sol-Fa. James Greenwood # 

2¢. Composition. Dr. Staimer..............ceeeeees % 

21. Musical Terms. Stainer & Barrett. 40 

22. The Vieloncello. Jules de Swert..........+. % 

23. Two-Part Exercises. James Greenwood.... 

2%. Double Scales. Franklin Taylor............++ 40 

25. Musical Expression. Mathis Lussy. ........- 1% 

26. Seventy Solfeggi for Class Singing, by Flor- 
ence A. Marsha'l, $1.50, or in 3 parts each.. 

27. Organ Accompaniment of the Choral Service. 
rr ee % 

7. The Cornet. H. Brett.......cccccccccccccsscveee ct) 

28. Musical Dictation. Dr. F. L. Ritter........-+ 8 


Any ot the above may be had strongly bound in 
boards, price, 25 cents each extra, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Nature of Harmony and Metre. 


By MORITZ HAUPTMANN. Translated and edited 
by W. E. HEATHCOTE, M. A. Bound in cloth. $3. 
We also keep a large stoek of Musical Literature 


and Theoretical Works published by other houses. 


Catalogues mailed free on application. 


NOVELLO, EWER & C0, 


21 EAST 17TH STREET 


(8 Doors West of BROADWAY), 
NEW YORK. 
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ibner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GIRO- 
LAMO SAVONAROLA. 


By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI. Trans- 
lated by Linda Villari. Portraits and 
illustrations in photogravure. New ed- 
ition, revised and enlarged. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CEL- 
LINI. 


Newly translated into English by JoHN 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With portraits. 
Revised and cheaper edition. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
$3.00. 


NAPOLEON AT SAINT.HELENA. 


By Barry E. O’ MEARA, body surgeon 
tothe Emperor. A new edition, with 
copious notes and other additions, and 
embellished by several colored plates, 
portraits and woodcuts. In2vols., demy 
8vo, cloth, $10.00. 


JOHN LEECH’S PICTURES OF 
LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


From the collection of ‘‘Mr. Punch.” 
Containing nearly 900 pages of pictures. 
Complete in one magnificent volume. 
In an extremely handsome and appro- 
priate cloth binding $10.00. 


Correspondence Between Wagner 
and Liszt (1841-1861). 


Translated from the German by Dr. 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 2 vols., largecrown 
8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


LIVES OF TWELVE GOOD MEN. 


By JoHn W. BurGon, B.D., Dean of 
Chichester. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


CONTENTS. 


I. The Learned Divine. Martin Joseph Routh. II. 
The Restorer of the Old Paths. Hugh James Rose. 
Ill. The Saintly Liver. Charles Marriott. IV. The 
Great Provost. Edward Hawkins. V. The Remod- 
eller of the Episcoyate, Samuel Wilberforce. VI. 
The Humble Christian. Richard Lynch Cotton. VII. 
The Faithful Steward. Richard Greswell. VIII, 
The Pious Librarian. Henry Octavius Coxe. IX. The 
Christian Philosopher. Henry Longueville Mansel. 
X. The Single-Minded Bishop. William Jacobson. 
XI. The Earnest parish Priest. Charles Page Eden. 
XII. The Good Layman. Charles Longuet Higgins. 


NEW STANDARD JUVENILES. 


THE FAMOUS HENTY BOOKS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, elegant olivine edges, 
$2.00 each. Each book is beautifully il- 
lustrated with from eight to twelve 
full-page pictures. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
OAPTAIN BAYLEY’S HEIR: A Tale of the 
Gold Fields of California. 


THE LION OF ST. MARE: A Tale of Venice. 
THE CAT OF BUBASTES: A Story of Ancient 
Egypt. 


ALL PREVIOUS VOLUMES ON 
HAND. 


“Among writers of stories of adventure for boys 
Mr. Hency stands in the very first rank.”—Academy. 


NEW BOOKS BY GEORGE MAN- 
VILLE FENN, 


Uniform with the ‘‘Henty Books.” 
Beautifully illustrated. Each $2.00. 


QUICKSILVER; or, A Boy with no 
Skid to his Wheel. With ten full-page 
illustrations by Frank Dadd. 


DICK O° THE FENS: A Tale of the 
Great East Swamp. With twelve full. 
page illustrations by Frank Dadd. 


JOHN STANDISH; 


Or, THE HARROWING OF LONDON. 
By the Rev. K. GILLIAT. With numer- 
ous colored illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


rep remarkably interesting story of the time of the 
"i ation of Wat Tyler, reproducing, accurately and 
of th, ly, the manners and life of the English eos 
danet lay, The heroine of the story is Calote, the 
ane of the pest anes. and ss me other 

are aucer, Gower. Langian ng 
Richera Ti IL., and the Fair Maid of Kent. 





#*s The above sent on receipt of advertised price. Cata- 
of our regular stoek, also full lists of all Bohn's 
ries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested 

*w catalogue of choice and rare books ready. New 

Holiday Juvenile Catalogue ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 








NOTABLE BOOKS 
YOUNC PEOPLE. 


“ Admirable books for teaching boys the science of com- 
mon things." 


ee ' ~ BIRCHWOOD SERIES. 
yJAK. 6vols., 12mo, $7.50. 


Psat Fitch Club. Riverside Muse- 


um. Professor Johnny. Who Saved the 
Ship. Giant Dwarf. - 


“Good, wholesome reading. 
“Characterized by that + scommen thing—com- 
mon-sense 
Alsn now ready, + | the same author, “ THE SCOTCH 
CAPS.” 12mo, $1.25. 
THE LIFE or LA FAYETTE, 
“The Knight of a ved By Mrs. of Hoyt 
Farmer, author of “ Boys’ Book of Famous 
ay jers,” etc. Fully illustrated. 12mo, 
is volume is a studious portrayal of he iter of 
the Knight of Liberty in two worlds and two centu- 
ries. America, which is so indebted to this emi- 
nent son of France for his pew <> Ad aid, will 
prize the present book. Every student of history 
should have it 


FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
By Sarah K. Bolton, author of “ Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous,” etc. With portraits of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton. Webster, 
Sumner. Ga’ field and othe’s. A companion book 
to * Famous American Authors.” 12mo, $1.50. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
By Sarah K. Bolton, guiher. of “Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous.” * Girls Who Became Famous,” 
etc. A series of short biographies, with portraits 
of Holmes, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Ald- 
rich, Mark Twain and other noted ‘writers. 12mo, 
bevelled boards, $1.50 


POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 
George Peabooy. Michael Faraday, satel 
‘a 


orace 

liam Lloys Garrison, Gariba!di, President Lincoln 
and other noted persons who,from humble cireum- 
stances, have risen to fame and distinction, and 
left behind an imverishable record. Iilustrated 
ed with 24 portraits. 12mo, $1.50 


GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 
By Sarah K. Bolton. A companion book to“ Poor 
Boys Who_ Became Famous.” Biographical 
sketches of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Gortes | ae. 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Harriet Hosmer, Ros 
heur, Florence Nightingale, Maria Mitchell, ana 
oth reminent women. Illustrated with portraits. 
12mo, $1 50. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. 
By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. Lives of Agamemnon, 
Julius Cresar, Charlemagne, Frederick the Great. 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Robert Bruce, Napoleon, 
andother heroes of historic fame. Fully illus- 
trated with poitraits and numerous engravings. 

0, 

GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS. 
Pe late | Hoyt Farmer. A companion book to 
* Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers.”” Lives of Cle- 
opatra, Queen Elize beth, Catherire de Medici. Jo- 
sephine, Victoria, Eugéni e, etc. 12mo, cloth. 85 
illustrations. 

WRECKED ON LABRADOR. 
By W.A.Stearns. 12mo, $1.50. 

a enory of shipwreck and adventure for boys. Based 

pon personal experience, and giving much valuable 

information concerning a comparatively unknown 

country. 

SUMMER LEGENDS. 
Translated from the German of Rudolph Baum- 
beh by Mrs. Helen B. Dole. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 


vad Hotbeas of half the merit has been published since 
the translation of Laboulaye’s Fairy Tales and the 
Stories of Hauff.”.—Commercial Bulletin. 

“ Light, fascinating, and pure.’’—Albany Press. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


The Cross: Ancient and Modern. 


I, INTHEORIENT. II. IN THE COCIDENT. 
BY WILLSON W. BLAKE. 


The author’s design is to show, in connection with 
one hundred iilustrations, that while the Cross has 
for nineteen centuries been the sacred symbol of the 
Christian Church. in various forms, it hed previ -usly 
been known to all peoplesin all lands. Jn the illus- 
tratio s he not only shows specimens of the forms of 
the Christian era, but those found among the nations 
of the East and the early peoples of the Western 
Continent. 


Small 4to. Ornamental cloth, $1.50. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


Anson D.F. Randolph & Co., 


38 WEST 23d ST., New York. 








The History of a people is largely composed of the 
biographies of its great men, and the reader or 
writer of history needs a biographical dictionary 
consiantly at his elbow. 


APPLETON’S 
CYCLOP ADIA OF 
' AMERICAN 


BIOGRAPHY 


Contains a biographical sketch of every person emi- 
nent in American civil and military history, in law 
and politics, in divinity, literature and art, in science 
and in invention, including distinguished persons 
born abroad that are related to our national history, 
and embraces alithe countries of North and South 
America. 
From the HON. GEORGE BANCROFT. 
“The most complete work that exists on the subject.” 
From the Hon. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

“* * * Ty any interested in American history 

or literature the work will be indispensable.” 
From NOAH PortTER, D.D.,LLD., ex-President 
of Yale College. 

“Itis with great pleasure that I certify to the ex- 
cellence of ‘Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography.’” 

From the late Hon. M. R. WAITE, Chief-Justice 

of the United States. 

‘+7 have looked itover with considerable care, and 
find nothing to say except in praise. 

This great national work will be completed in six 
royal octavo volumes of nearly 850 pages each. 
Embellished with more than 60 fine STEEL-PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS and over 2,000 wood-cut vignette por- 
traits of Eminent Americans. 

Full descriptive prospectus, with specimen 
pages, will be sent to any address on application. 

Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted for dis- 
tricte not yet assigned. 


D, APPLETON & Co., Publishers, N.Y, 












ETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


is the ch : vr pd of the | 
—— ng ers as & “ 
literature, art, and fashion. 


IGHT original novelets will be given 
during 1889, besides numerous short 
stories, from the pens of some of the 
most popular writers of the day. Our 
list of contributors is unequaled. 


HERE will be, in 1889, 14 elegant steel- 
plates; large double-sized colored fashion- 
plates, and and handeome fancy or work-table 
patterns, Foe sper in colors, monthly, be- 
sides hundreds of fine wood-illustrations. 


VERY number will contain a full-size paper 
dress- pattern, worth the price of the 
number in itself, as it will enable a lad 

to cut out her own or her children 
dresses. 


mOwaED i and peegto will furnish 
ely-illustrated arti- 
cles; Sand with a series of — 
“Talks by a Trained Nurse ”—will prove 
valuable features for 1889. 





ICK-ROOM, toilette, cooking, and other 
recipes; ‘articles on the garden, house- 
furnishing, and h 
also a mothers’ department, make e. Peter. 
son” invaluable to every woman. 





UR fashion department will contain the 
newest and most stylish designs in dress 
for ladies and children, both for everyday 
and outdoor wear; also the latest styles 
in bonnets and hats. 


OW is the time to subseribe or to get upa 
club. Terms, $2.00 per year, with great 
reductions to clubs and elegant premiums 
for getting up clubs. Sample copies free 
to those desiring to get up clubs. 

PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Remember the Alamo, 


AMELIA E. BARR. 


Author of on Vedder’s Wife,” “The Bow of 
Ora et oto ‘ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 


We seem to live again with the noble band who 
finally defeated Santa Anna at San Jacinto.—Hart- 
ford Post. 


DODD, MEAD & OOMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


New Holiday Books. 
NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers, 


TROY, N. Y. 








Through D David's Realm. A Book of Holy Land 
Trave ev. S. DeG. Tompkins. With over 
200 a ot  Pabeataas scenery from sketches 
by the author. The numerous iliustrations to this 


scapes, figures, caveat scenes, architecture, etc. 
Biya will be copresncet by a similar process to 
et’s “Tartarin on the Alps,” and 
with a new and novel style of binding, cannot oy 
to prove one of the most attractive books of th 
year. I vol., 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


From Queens’ Gardens Selected ms of Mrs. 
Browning, Jean Ingelow, Adelaide Procter, Chris- 
tina Rossetti. and others. y 
I vol., square i6mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $1.25; I 
vol., square ifmo, rull or seal, flexible, round 
corners, gilt edges, $2.25 


Staff and Scri » Goma of Religious Thought 
Selected by J. bert. I vol., square limo, cloth. 
gilt, gilt edges. Ae 2b: 1 vol., square 16mo, tail calf 
or seal, flexible, round corners, gilt edges, $2.25 


King of the Night. By Barry Cornwall. {iestees 
with fifteen full-page illustrations by C. E 
Phillipe. Printed on superfine toned plate paper. 

Echo and the Ferry, By Jean Ingelow. Illus 
trated by C. E. Phillips. Holiday edition. Printed 
on superfine toned plate paper, from entirely new 
plates. 

The Two Voices. Poems of the mountains and 
the sea, Edited by ohn W. Chadwick, author of 
“A Book of Poems.” With twelve illustrations. 

The above three books in the following styles of binding: 
Tinted torchon boards, photogravure medallion, 

one titte in blended bronzes on side, tied with chen- 
tle. $1.25 full American seal, flexible, gilt edges, 

$i 75; full fancy embossed leatber. gilt edges, $2. 

For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on 

receipt of price. 


NIMS & KNIGHT. 





HOMES OF TO-DAY 


Or Modern Examples of 
Moderate Cost Houses. 


Subscription $1 per annum. 
}Published in regular — 
parts, on the first of January, 
April, July and October, each 
part being complete in itself. 
|_It presents designs of building 
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BAGSTER’S 


COMPREHENSIVE 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With New Helps, New Concordance, Indexed Atlas 
and Polyglot References. The only Teachers’ 
Bible published since the Revised Version. 


“A vast amount of information of the greatest val- 
ue to Bible students,” — Met hodis' »* Times. “I Go not 
see how it could be better.”"—C. H. Spurgeon. * Won. 
derful and unspeakably valuable book.”- mecere, “A 
marvel of Completeness.” — Professor Sayce 


Four Editions. Various bindi: ings. For sal e at all the 
leading Booksellers In all the cities of the United 


Jaume POTT &Co., Sole 
4 and 16 Astor Place, ow w York. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt st., N.Y. 


YOU CAN GET 


a liberal reduction ON MAGAZINE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, by sending to 
TIBBALS BOOK Company, 
26 Warren Street, New Vork, 


For the Younger Young People. 


BABYLAND. 
This is the one magazine in the world for babies. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 


A magazine for little folks beginning to read for 
themselves. Only $1 a year. 


THE PANSY. 
Edited by “ PANSY "—Mrs. G. R. ALDEN. 


It isdevoted to young folks from eight to fifteen 

ears. Its contributors are among the best ers 

or young folks. New serials by “ ted "and Mar- 
garet Sidney. THE PANSY ia$iay 


Specimens of the four Laveten Magazines, 
15 cents; of any ove, 5 cents, 


D. LOTHROP OOMPANY, Boston. 
The Best 


Do it At Once! Ym tye 


Send your address on a Postal Card, te 
The Press Company, Limited, Phila., 
Penna.,, and get a Sample Copy Free. 


LIBRARY GLOBES. 
































No, 50, Bracket Globe, 

For one Postal Card, with your name and address 
we will send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 
seription and Prices of % of our most popular Globes 
Sizes: from 3 inches to 3 feet in diameter. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING saa 


66 Broadway, New York, 








MUSIC. 


HO00'S XMAS CAROLS; NO. 10, 


rice, $4 per 100, Sample, by mail, 5 cents. 


THE ROYAL BRANCH 


A new Christmas SERVICE tor Sunday-sch, 
Price, 50 cts. per dozen. Sample, by mail, 5 cts. 


Bricat HOvRS AT CAROLVILLE 


A new Christmas CANTATA for Sunday-sch 
“i0i 2.40 per dozen. om” e, by mail, 25 cts. 


OHN J. HOOD, 21778 455%, 

















X-MAS MUSIC 


THE NEW SANTA CLAUS Zein 


Butterworth & Murray. ag ro ~ 
-known 
want The New Santa Claus is a jolly old soul, 
who, with several other interesting characters, 
makes a delightful evening's entertainment. One 
of the features of the Cantata is a concert, in which 
is introduced a charming variety of songs, quar- 
tettes and choruses, with some delightful musical 
—. | = my no somneey, ye only ordinary cos- 
umes rice, 30 cents by mail, post _ Specime: 
F es and catalogue of Chrietniaa Musto free — ¥ 
O., Cin'ti, O 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City.” 




























* of every description, more par- 
ticularly modern low cost dwellings, and furnishes such 
information to those intending 
to build as will save them 














Chamber j 











The above are’ J miniature specimens of its illustra- 
FO ita & cuoltage to cost $2500. 
Re « I will send a specimen copy, or a copy 
of “A Cosy Home,” the most instructive 
FO book ever issued on house-p ing and build 


a I will send the four parts ‘already issued 
5 1888, and “A Cosy Home.” 





I will send the four parts for 1888 
already issued and **A Cosy Home,” 
FO R 51 50 to be issued in 1889. 


, Descriptive Circular of all Books free. 
re L, SMITH, Architect, 22 School St., Boston. 





Nore ES a 








EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
1 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


One of the half-dozen pet. Ry | and Classical 





Schools in New England. o paymens of $68 in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary. —) ion, with board for 
Winter as ag beginni Send for catal 


5. 
REV.G. M. STEELE, Principal, Vinnie 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
“STAR” FOUNTAIN GOLD PEN. 
















yk for girenlars. Agents wanted. Fountain H: 
r. fitted m Nest quality Geld Pen, Stylo, Br Ons 
Fountain, 


uptate fee & CO. 106 Liberty &t,, N. ¥, 

« Sampl le 

g 5 An BA he pirsee" fect. PenREE. 
ster’s Safety Rein Molder Holly, Mick, 


$13. 00 10 $750, 00 4 , oer 4 


a bores heres and ed 
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Financial. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE demand for loanable funds has 
been guite good throughout the week, 
and rates have inclined to higher figures. 
The supply, however, has been fully 
equal to the necessities of borrowers. The 
demand from the interior has not been as 
large of late, but in some cases the flow 
of currency has been toward this center, 
the rates of domestic exchange having 
gone to a premium in some localities. 
The Treasury Department bought but 
few bonds last week as the offerings have 
been small at the prices established. The 
feature of the money market that is 
attracting attention at present is the 
large shipments of gold that is taking 
place, and the feelings of anxiety there is 
inspired in certain quarters on that ac- 
count. The shipments amount to about 
four millions and a half, and are confined 
to seven or eight Wall Street bankers who 
have London connections. It is believed 
that the Bank of England is the purchaser 
as their gold reserve is much lower now 
than it is generally allowed by the Gov- 
ernors to go at the present rate of dis- 
count, and they are accumulating all the 
gold they can in order to keep up the 
rate. There is no cause for alarm in the 
local market as we are liberally supplied 
with gold and can spare considerable 
more before any stringency would be 
felt, tho it is singular, that with the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor, we should be 
exporting our treasure as well as our prod- 
ucts. It has beenintimated that foreign 
capital is commencing to withdraw its 
investments from American stocks, 
which will be returned in lieu of our 
gold; if that is the case there has been 
no development of that kind on the 
Stock Exchange. 

STOCK MARKET. 


The stock market has shown a very un- 
settled condition throughout the past 
week, with the tendencies toward lower 
figures on account of the demoralization 
that exists among the trunk lines in ref- 
erence to the freight rates, and it there- 
fore yields to influences that under other 
circumstances would have no effect. ‘The 
public bave manifested no interest in the 
transactions of the market, and there is 
very little prospect that this condition of 
affairs will be improved so long as the 
roads are indulging in such unprofitable 
business as rate-cutting. The bulk of the 
business has been confined to the room- 
traders, the volume of which has been 
very moderate, with the fluctuaticns nar- 
row. Every effort has been made by 
operators to infuse some life into the 
transactions of the market, and every cp- 
pertunity has been eagerly grasped to 
present the speculative surface in an at- 
tractive form to the public, in order to 
secure their co-operation in lifting the 
market out of the slough into which it 
has fallen. 

U. S. BONDS. 


The market for Governments was dull 
and the transactions were few, but prices 
were firm with every indication of increas- 
ing strength. The following were the clos- 
ing quotations: 

Bid. Asked, 


436s. 1891. Registered..... ............- 107% WB 
4s. 1891. Coupon. ee covsecce-oe 108% 100% 
da, 1097. Registered .........cccrcecceess 128% 12854 
4a, 1907, Coupon .. .......cceceeeeess «0)284G 12884 
Currency 6. 1806.........ccsccccce. coves 12 
Currency 66, 1806....... ...ssecee «. 45.124 
Seay Gh MT cccccccce cdcccccces 2734 
Cerremcy Gr, 1608......... ccccccccccccee 130% 
I SEL ocpadescebactoncssinas 3344 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued last week, 
showed a gain in surplus reserve of 
$720,075. The banks now hold $12,311,- 
875 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show a 
decrease in loans of $2,176,800, an increase 
in specie of $177,700, a decrease in 
legal tenders of $60,300, a decrease in 
deposits of $2,410,700, and an increase in 
circulation of $25,100. 

BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 






































Bid. Asked, 
1 pockets seer elt 182 
pth Mercant fle 10 106 
105 _ 
owe cessed - 118 =r 
gutch’ 8 & Drov’ 's. ie = Marketa? fulton, 15 — 
roadway........278 285 | Mech’ ee crad's..1 170 _ 
eecccccescoes — ,Metropolita — 12 
Commerce....-.. 1 182 |) stropolia” - 
Corn Exchange..220 — |N Meccce cocecs - 
Chemical 4000 |New York.. _- 
137 | Ninth Nat’. 138 140 
130 {North America..147 152 
— ‘North River..... 3 - 
= |New York Co.. — 
150 |N. Y. Nat'l Ex...124 128 
— JOrientas.......0. - 
= [PRCIMC. ..ce ccoce _ 
apoodd <= [PRORMER, 5000. cee” 
eeece 142  eenenig@e=: 186 
9 egee - ples’..........190 - 
Fourteenth St. — |Republic.. +. M7 — 
German Amer’n. — |Shoe & Leather. 147 152 
Gallatin......... 260 |Seaboard Nat’l..12244 — 
Germania. — |Second Nat’l.....220. — 
Garfield... 300 — |Seventh Nat’l. - 
Greenwich...... 325 — |State of N’wY" — 
Hanover.......... 216 — |St. Nichoias...... 125 
Hudson River...140 152 |Tradesmen’s 104 
impr’ 8 &Trad’s.400  — !iThird Nat’l...... — Lbs 
i” rete 1s <> (GE conse ceanke ST 
Leather Man’f...200 — |Unit’ ay ag 210 - 
Manbattan.......164 165 | WestSide Ban _ 

Madison Square.100 105 Western Natl.” 9234 9254 

DIVIDENDS, 


The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable January 2d. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Beposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our offiee or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
NASSAU STREET, New YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, +) Seutinemn, Austra- 
lia and West | 


Issue Commercial and Travelers Credits 


of XATUABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers cf Money. 
sorwaer THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT. 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00,, London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financia] Agents, 
England. 














The best tenth of western 
mortgage loans are surely 
good investments. 

The question is how to get 
into that tenth. 

Put all your caution on this 
one point: the choice of your 
lender. 

Send fora primer on western 
lending. 

Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 

Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





“FeFnounrt OAN 
G / 1ST MORTGAGE LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 
Perfeet tithe, absolute security, prompt payme = 


ao charac ter our invariable requirements, Col- 


WiVAPAPOLIS, (4 MINNESOTA 


YOUR BANK ACCOUNT, 





you desire to open one or to make any change we 
ah tll be pleased to confer with you. We transact any 
business in the line of BANKING; allow Interest 
on Time Deposits ; issue Drafts on the Principal 


European Cities, and Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


If you wish to in- 

vest we shall be glad 

=. — you good 

ie neleliehdlisdemestembsheeaeeeteedeemae a1, 


‘ounty, Schoc 
RK. R. BONDS and other safe —~ Lm ey Call or 
send for lists. An experience of 25 years oben us 


great advantage in purchasing the best securities. 


AKEANSG Banners, 


CAGO succsas PRESTONKEANEG 
N.Y. Office: 2 Wall St., cor. Broadwav 


7% AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. profit in considera- 
tion of our receiving one-half of the ad- 
ditional profit made. Thisis better and 
safer than Bonds or Mortgages. Write 
for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 





— 


Safe Investments. 


A POSTAL-CARD TO 


The §. L. Davidson Mortgage Company, 
ot Wichita, Kansas, 

will bring you intormation about the 

West worth having; it will also bring 

you a few pointers as to how your 

money may be safely loaned in large or 


small sums on real estate, and ata safe 
rate of interest. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 











yor fs 


ANSAS CITY 
PAID-UP Pre AND xa sR Si. 40,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Eatate hein ages drawing 6 Per Cent 
Interest. M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. Coemsam, At 
Eastern Office, 239 Wreadwas. New York. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Six Per Cent.Gold Bonds 


OF 


THE DENVER CITY CABLE R’WAYCO., 


DUE 1908. 


INTEREST PAYABLE JAN. AND JULY Ist IN 
NEW YORK. 
COUPON AND REGISTERED. 
CENTKAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
TRUSTEE. 









Secured by the First and only mortgagé of The 
Denver City Railway Company,a corporation now 
operating by horses under a charter giving exclusive 
horse-car rights; fifteen car lines over 42 miles of 
track in Denver, a city of 100,000 people. 

The bonds are further secured bya first and only 
mortgage upon nine and one-half miles of double 
track of cable road. with land, viaducts. machinery, 
etc., now being constructed by The Denver City Cable 
Railway Company, which latter company owns the 
horse-car lines and will operate the two systems in 
connection with each other. Particulars and pam- 
phlets upon application. 

PRICE PAR and accrued interest, with the right to 
advance the same without notice. 

ror sale by 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 
11 Wall St., New York. 


WILBOUR, JACKSON & CO., 
48 Weybosset St., Providence. 


WILSON, COLSTON & CO., 


Baltimore. 





‘ Banking House of 
HENRY ry yg & CoO., 
13 and 15 Br New Y ork: 
road toh Shae 
New York Stoc » Produce, Gertes and€ eGee 
Exe changesa nd Chic cage Board of Trade, 

IRDERS EXECU TED AT ANY OF THE NBOVE 
ae HANGES FOR INVESTMENT OR ON MARGIN. 
NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


of First Lien Guaranteed MORTGAGE, BANK 
19% AND INVESTMENT CO., Fargo, Dak. Send 
for gentlemen’s names residing near you who 

areour stockholders or for whom we have made in- 
vestment and write them ana you will invest with us. 


TEX! LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


RE Ht Ee er 

Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
years in Lorning Eastern Money on Keal Estate in 
Texas, Abselute Security. Interest and principal 
promptly paid. Luans pay per cent. net to investor. 


oo, 
E. B. C HARD. ER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
* The Independent,” New York City, 
9% FIRST LIEN ON FARMS. 12 PER 12% 
© CENT. on Certificates of Deposit Bank 
of Minot, Dak. Send for gentlemen’s names residin 
near you who are either customers or stockholders an 
also for r for reasons why we can afford to pay such rates. 


GG. and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
TOCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 


BINDERS 
FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Price Reduced. 
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90 YEARS OF 
SUCCES 

Without loss to investors a good reason for or buying the 

Debenture Bonds and Mortgage lounoetn 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT. co, 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest 

sistent with choicest security. Ask for inf 

H. E. SumMONS, V. Pres E. 8.0 , 
150 NASSAU rt ‘NEW YORK CITY 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


yen Paid in, $600,000, 


Offers 6 cent. DEBENTURES ang 
SUARAN TEED oot he NOTES, 

UNLON RUST C ANY. of New York, and§ SE. 
CURITY COMPANY. Pe Hartford, Trustees for De- 
bentures. 

Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN wnder the gy. 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK C ‘OMMISSION ERS, 

The amount of bonds which this Company can ‘issue 
of guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW 

Insurance Companies, Banks. other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities, 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn, 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers, St. Paul,Minn, 


of SEO H OFFICES: 11 Wall St., N.Y. 512 Walnut 
. Philadelphia. 54 Equitabie Building, Boston, 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


10 PER CENT. above taxes. 30shares of stock 
of this Company for sale at par, for two weeks, only 
to investors. This Company is paying semi-annual 
dividends. Please write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. _ 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. reals 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig t years ago, 
and investments made in Duluth now will eld a as 
ereat profits as investments made in those places ip 
187 . Nowisthe time to anticipate the cavann 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel. 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prog- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S8. —Acre | and business property a specialty 


TH UITABLE MORTGAGE co 
Capital f- See aly ceed ake ty 00,606 


208 BROADWAY. New LC or 


Iowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Connecticut Charter granted January, 1886. 
Guaranteed First Mortgages, on farms only, in 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska 
Certiticates of Deposit issued, drawing interest from 
date of sa to date money is drawn 
Office No, 51 Asylum St,, Hartford, Conn, 
Send forcircular to Jeffery, O. Phelps, Jr., Sec’y. 


A soup 9 PER CENT 



























annum first mort gages on productive 

| Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
WAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
4&LLEN ©. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ten 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 











CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 

6 6 Ofp GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


= and prie cipal payable in New York, Thirty- 


years’ experience. No investor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his dues. 

Savings Cer’ SiGentes for sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at any tim 

Our Securities _“ largely held by Trustees, Guardt 
ans, Colleges, tee Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern State: 

For references, testimonials and full information ap 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
"1 State St.. ALBANY. N.Y. 40 Wali St., NEw Yor« Cirv. 
2 S. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. a 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL E8- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or lecation of 
loans, as to margin of value, insurance, etc., ask for 
our listof 7 per cent, rn 

The Wingels Mort e and Trust Co. 

Equitable Bu i ng, Boston. 


DENVER a 
INVESTMENTS. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of ita 
size and importance in America. We have purchase’ 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 


safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO, 
Rex 1934 DENVER. COL. | 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
Real Estate Title Guarantee Company, 


a4 Na | 201 Montague St., 
Mutual L ife oRuilding. Brooklyn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000, 
Examines and GUARANTEES titles to real 
estate 

No charsce for disbursements or searches. 
Money to loan on bond and mortgage &t 
1-2 per cent. 

Hon. NOAH DAVIS, 

Consulting Counsel. 








CHS. UNANGST, 
Counsel. 





§% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


vrox IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 4000, 000 Pioneer Kan, Me 


AR 


LLAR . TOPEKA, 
~\9? And get their Investors’ Guide ne teen 
. read the 


EANSAS 
Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually, Col- 
%esed and remitted free ef cest. 






HAVE You. MONEY 
TO INVEST t Write t 


AMPLE SECURITY AT {” 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Loan Fir 


e@ profitable 
patrons of 





Mortga¢g 
HENR 


DE 
8% 


D. F. 
J. SC. 





MO 


Corres) 
change 

















“‘Tnited States Trust Co. 


-s 


at vember 29, 1888.] 
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OF NEW YORE, 
no. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


com is a legal depository for moneys paid 
opieare an: is authorized to act as ian or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


be made at any time and withdrawn after 
Feaaye notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
aswell as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 

this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 


wiuson G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL ®. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLIss, 
James Low, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
Wa. WALTER PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 
Joun J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
Joun A. STEWART, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
Henry E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JoHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES E. BILL, 
Wo. D. SLOANE. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretarv. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 
Send for Report of Investors’ Committee, 
made after examining Twenty counties in 
sas and Nebraska where we place 7 per cent, 
Mortgages 
HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York. 


“DENVER-COLORADO. 


8% Net on improved inside property from one 
0 








to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D, F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


JI.c. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 


AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


Correspondence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
change Bank, Duluth. 


8¢ MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Cityand Farm Mortgage Bonds to Net 7 to 
& per ct, Title wearaniced by Title Insurance 
Small or large sums invested. 

Municipal, County, Water Works and 
Railway Bends constantly on hand. 


c. C. GARLAND, Foor RR ates 











THE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


EXPERIENCE, SECURITY SUCCESS. 


NEW AND APPROVED SAFES ADDED. 
OFFICES NEWLY FURNISHED. 
140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary. 





D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Country Property Bought, 
Seld and Exchanged. 
State, City, County and School Bond 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER; COLOKADO, 
oa Genera: Banking_ Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 


{nour Investment Department we have First 
ene snot are absolutely safe and pay 
N 





€xamined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
eurities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
Mersin New York exchange. without charge. Cor- 
dence invited. 

e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 

@r FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


C. H. GRAVES & CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 


7* FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
inteed by the Western Loxn and Trust Company. 
Capital and Surplus, $350,000. 
This Company was organized in 1883, by its present 
Tenagers, who personally conduct #s business. The 
wh 8 we offer for sale are complete, and the farm 
rae secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
M guomined by our representative before we 
joan. 
For infermation and references apply to 
Atthe Co.’ W. McDONALD, President, 











8 Eastern Office Noe. 2 Wal St., N. ¥ 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


ed 


_ 88. Secu 





oan. m years’ experience in 
ns without a single loss to lenders. In- 





MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 
KEEPS FOR SALE ITS 
Per Cent. Certified Houds and Debentures, 
Per Cent. and 7 Per Cent, First Mortgage 


ans. 
and on special contracts: will make investments for 
clients in First Morte e Lo»ns at 
: PER CENT. 

All loans made eon CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ A ue and $3,000.000 invested 
without loss to any y. For particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo. 

O. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 

214 and 216 BROADWAY. 

_ Entrance through the Bank. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Total Assets, $130,000. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No better securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Collections promptiy made on all points of the 

Northwest, and remitted for on day of payment. 


H.G. HARRISON. PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, CASHIER. 

PERRY HARRISON. ASST.-CASHIEK. 


Correspondence Solicited, 

G GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 7% 
7% DEBENTURE BONDS : 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, °%sicana, 

Cagitas fully paid $300,000, Surplus $54,- 
900. 16 years’ experience. Not a dolar lest. 
TO INVESTO 

















If strength and safety in investments have weight 
with = we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual producing capac- 
ity, Principal and iaterest of all loans peveble in 
New York Chr. New York Office, 100 Broadway. 
ABRAM. 8. UNDERHILL, Manager. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300 of the finest Farms in the State fully «‘e- 
scribed. A fine colored ‘‘ounty Map of Michigan 
urnished for i0cents in stamps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 

2 EU. - SNO Rk 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold street, Detroit, Mich. 


° J 
Stock Subscription. 

Subscriptions will be received at the office of Wm. 
H. McConaughy, Trustee, Des Moines, Iowa, for the 
Northwestern Fire Insurance Co., an organization 
now forming—for four hundred shares of the par 
value of $100 each of the stock of said company. 

Under the laws of Iowa, the stockholders are not 
liable for a dollar more than their stock paid in. Itis 
confidently believed that this stock will pay from 
eight to twelve per cent. dividend after the first year. 

We refer to the following citizens of Des Moines, Ia. 

MARCUS YOUNKER, the Senior Member of Youn- 
ker Bros., Dry Goods. 

THOS. MITCHELL, ex-State Senator and Founder 
of Mitchellville. 

J. A. SMITH, Insurance Agent, Des Moines, Ia. 

H. J. RANSOM, Cashier of Merchants’ National 
Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 

GUS SMITH, Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 

M, H. KIRKHAM, Secretary Bankers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Insurance Co. 

GEO. W. SHOPE, Treasurer of the City of Des 
Moines, Ja. 

A. H. MILES, Druggist, Des Moines, Ia. 

Address 


WM. H. McCONAUGHY, Trustee, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 060. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500;000,. Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Com 
ny, secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL. Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKS, V. Prest. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 














500,000 of the entireissue of $1,000,000 already mar- 

keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bonus is 
riven that will yield a large profit on the investment. 
‘ull particulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


DIVIDENDS. 











OFFICE OF THE BUARD ©F DIRECTORS ’] 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 BROADWAY, ¢ 
New YORK, Nov. 2ist, 1888. 
VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany has this day declared a dividend of Three 
Dollars ($3.00) per share, payable on and after the 
2d day of January next. 
The transfer books will be closed on the 8th day of 
ber at 12 o'clock M.,and reopened on the 3d 


Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE approach of the holiday season is 
having a very satisfactory effect on the 
market for dry goods in creating a livelier 
interest on the part of buyers in such 
goods as are adapted to that period, as 
well as increasing the volume of sales in 
staple fabrics. The close of inland navi- 
gation in a short time, has also acted as 
an incentive to large purchasers to stock 
up libecally, in order to avail themselves 
of cheap transportation and secure the ad- 
vantages of the present low prices existing 
in the market. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS, 
Few new features are noted in this de- 
partment of the trade. The demand is 
still irregular, but a fair amount of busi- 
ness has been consummated. Brown 
sheetings continue in very good demand 
by converters, and in steady request by 
jobbers. Fine yarn brown cottons are 
firmly held, and low-grade browns are 
strong in sympathy with print cloths. 
Bleached shirtings and cambrics are less 
active. Wide sheetings are in steady re- 


tremely light. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There is more interest manifested in 
this department than of late, and the 
movement in men’s-wear woolens has 
shown a little more life than heretofore. 
Fancy cassimeres, cheviots, worsted suit- 
ings and spring overcoatings have been 
liberally dealt in, and further progress is 
expected. Cloakings were in limited 
request, and dealings in stockinets and 
Jersey cloths were rather more liberal 
than of late, reassortments having been 
found necessary by the manufacturing 
trade. Broadcloths, tricots and other 
soft-wool dress fabrics were more active 
in jobbing circles, and a fair re-order de- 
mand for these goods was experienced by 
the commission houses. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our friends and subscribers are remem- 
bering us in a most gratifying manner, 
Last week our receipts for subscriptions 
were more than forty-five per cent. 
greater than the corresponding week last 
year. Very many of our old subscribers 
take advantage of our clubbing rates, and 
either renew their subscriptions for from 
two to five years. or send us the names of 
new subscribers, thus saving on each sub- 
scription from $1 to $5. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


We will say to our old subscribers who 
may wish to form a club of five or more 
that, to any one sending us a club of 
jive new subscribers with one remittance, 
we will send an extra copy of the paper 
to any address. 

By reference to the prospectus of THE 
INDEPENDENT, printed on the 35th page of 
this paper, it will be seen that we have 
secured the services of some of the fore- 
most writers of this country and Europe 
for the coming year, and we feel that it 
is safe for us to promise that THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be better than ever. 


CLUB RATES. 


Any subseriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
can save money bf taking advantage of 
the clubbing rates here given: 

Each. 


Two subscriptions, or two years... .$2.50 





Three - or three years... 2.33 
Four 9 or four years.... 2.12 
Five = or five years.... 2.00 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars, Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of three or four of their friends, 
thus extending the circulation and influ- 
ence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Subscribers, in making up their lists of 
holiday presents, should by no means 
forget that a year’s subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT isone of the most valuable 
holiday presents that can possibly be 
made, as it is a reminder of the giver 
fifty-two times in the year. 


OUR FORTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


It gives us pleasure to announce to the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT that our 
Fortieth Birthday will occur on the 7th 
day of December next, and upon that oc- 
casion we should make no objection if 
every present subscriber of E INDE- 
PENDENT should celebrate the event with 
us by sending us the name of at least one 


quest and stocks in first hands are ex- | 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 


Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of anumber 
of the most prominent papers and maga- 
zines, with the rates at which we can sup- 
ply them, which are in all cases less than 
publisher’s rates. Rates for those not on 
the list can be obtained by writing to us. 
Schools, libraries, reading-rooms and in- 
dividuals, by subscribing through us, can 
make a handsome saving. 

If any of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them 
four consecutive numbers of the paper, 
Sree of cost, hoping that a careful and 
critical examination will result to ou 

mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers. 





“ WHY should aman whose blood is warm withi 
his veins sit like his grandsire carved in alabaster? 
He shouldn’t. He should stir around and make some- 
thing of himself. One of the best ways of doing this 
a engage with B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va. 
—Exz. 





SKATES FOR CHRISTMAS. 
MESSRS. CORNWALL & SMOCK, of 18 Warren St., 
New York City, are headquarters for all sorts, sizes 
and descriptions of skates ranging in price from 2 
cents upto $5.00. In addition they have a full line 
5 anuas novelties in games, toys, guns, rifles 
e 


> 


THE prospectus of Peterson's Magazine will be foun 
in anothercolumn of this paper, and from it the read 
er who is mnsousensee with the Magazine will learn 
the prominent features promised for the year 18389. 
It is low in price, only $2.00 a year, and is a very ex- 
cellent magazine. It publishes many good stories by 
favorite authors and has a fashion and househol 
Copartnens, which makes it highly prized by every 
ec. 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ONE of the most valuable presents a parent can 
give his son, is a photographic camera. and these can 
be procured from the Scovill Manufacturing Co., of 
423 Broome Street, New York City.in every variety 
at aimostany price. There is hardly any thing which 
— so much pleasure and instruction combined, as 
a camera. 


LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS. 

WE have just received the winter number of Rid- 
ley’s Fashion Magazine, and quite appropriately it ‘is 
almost exclusively devoted to hoiday matters. It 
contains very beautiful pictures, most excellent read- 
ing in prose and poetry and illustrations of goods, 
wares and merchaudise for Christmas presents suit- 
abie for all from the baby in arms to the great-great- 

randmother. From what we know of the rush at 

idley’s just preceding the holidays—and in fact at 
ali tives for that matter—we would advise our friends 
to send their orders now, in order to get them well in 
hand before Christmas. ° 

Ridley’s Fashion Magazine can be obtained by re- 
— to Messrs. E. Ridley & Sons, New York 15 
cents. 


2 


A CONFESSION, 

IF confession is goud for the soul in moral matters, 
the present confession will, we believe, be good for 
another organ of the " 

_ For some little time, we have been advertising the 

San Blas Preserved Cocoanut, manufactured by 
Messrs. Croft & Alien, of Philadelphia, and altho 
it is something that appeals to every one who is fond 
of puddings, pies and cakes, we have passed it over 
without giving it a trial until now; and our confes- 
sion 1s that we have not only done ourselves a wrong, 
but our readers as well. 

Following the receipts given on the package, wé 
find that the products in the shape of puddings, cakes 
and pies are the most delicious we have ever tasted. 
The cocoanut is undoubtedly healthful,certaiply nu- 
tritious, and always convenient. It is put up in hand- 
some packages of a pound and half-pound and is for 
sale everywhere. The demand for this cocoanut has 
been so great, that Messrs. Croft & Allen have been 
obliged to enlarge their premises by erecting a great 
building exclusively for the manufacture of the - 
served cocoanut. They will take pleasure in se fing 
—_ sample free toany one upon postal-ca re- 
quest, 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER IN- 
SPECTION AND INS. CO. 

THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND 
INSURANCE COMPANY has just completed its twenty- 
tirst year of active business. It is the Pioneer Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insuranc: Company of this 
country. The process of building up its present large 
business was at first slow, and in its early years no 
little doubt was expressed as to its ultimate success. 
But by careful ee and thorough study of 
the un erty ag principles bearin, upon the safe and 
economical use of steam power, it has become one of 
the ae and popular institutions of the country. 
The investigations which it has made ofthe quality 
of material suitable for steam boilers, aiso the con- 
struction of steam boilers, has attracted wide atten- 
tion among scientific and mechanical men, and its 
advice is sought by many of the steam users of the 
country. Atits main office will be found draughti 
and experimenta! rooms,together with a well equi ped 
chemical laboratory. inthe latter will be found the 
results of the analyses of waters from Maine tw Cali- 
fornia. The importance of this work can hardly be 
appreciated by one not familiar with the ditcuities 
and dangers encountered by the use of waters carry- 
ing large quantities of scale-making material. 

The Someone has also devised valuable and unique 
apparatus for ascertaining the draught of chimneys, 
and proper flow of air into furnaces, for the economi- 
cal combustion of fuel. 

Its business extends to all parts of the country, 
and it now has nearly 530,400 boilers under its care. 
To properly supervise and inspect th!s large num- 
ber of steam boilers, it employs a trained corps of in- 
spectors, numbering at the present time about nine- 
t 








y men. 
Its influence has been wisely felt among both the 
makers and users of steam boilers, and it has no 
donbt been instrumental, directly and indirectly, in 
greatly reducing the frequency of boiler explosions. 


HOW TO USE SACHET POWDERS, 


BY MRS. M. E. LAMBERT. 

JUST now at the approach of the oeay season 
there is a general desire for sachet + 8, th 
dainty yet luxurjous fumes which are easily an 
effectually used in all the novel creations for home 
decoration, and even in charming dregs fancies. 

Dozens of methods have been recently introduced, 
cy which these delicate and refined odors may be 
utilized. Every lady has her pot-pourri jar in which 
she throws the petuls of fragrant blossoms, and a 
choice variety of the delightful sachet powders added 
to the other sweet scents, converts the mass into a 
segues cashmere bouquet. 

The sachet powders can be correctly placed in every- 
thing made with lining, or ineach article to which a 
tiny sachet-bag can be secured or fastened by a loop, 
bow, or knot of ribbon. 

In satin covered, richly decorated down pillows the 
powcees may be thickly scattered, in sofa sachet- 

ags with hand-painted designs, in hanging bags, in 
pin cushions, in lined table covers, window, piano 
and mantei lambrequins,in lamp mats and also in 
decorated panels of satin, plush, or velvet, painted or 
embroidered, not forgettu baby baskets, work 
baskets and otherdainty baskets, or hanging fancies 
for messing serene or odds and ends in bedrooms or 
library. hen there are boxes made for holding 
gentiomen’s collars and cuffs, brush cases, glove 
cases, mouchoir cases, etc, 

The most lasting and delicate powders are Colgate 
& Co.'s Cashmere Bouquet, Sar ce, Heliotrope, We » 
End, White Rose, Violet and Yiang-Yiang. 

If you cannot obtain these Powders send to Co 

& Co., 55 John Street, New York, 25 cents in 

















ble at Bank of Mor ee, if desired. Ad- 
HOMAS KIRBY, Banker Abilene, Kansas. 


Decem 
day of Janu: next. By order of the board. 
f ssid 3. M. KNAPP, Secretary. 


new subscriber. 
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gate " 
stamps, and they will mail 0 a k of Powder 
Sufficient to ume se y ’ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & COMPANY. 


Tt ts almost superfluous to call the attention of the 
ers Of THe INHEPSNUENT to th 


members of the concern nave become grave, gray 
and secate, the house has from the beginning. main- 
Beat cl the pe  eanct t policy of furni-hing the very 
class of be obtained in the world to the 
e 0 pot Every lady knows that 
Sees she buysan «urticle from this representa- 
tive house, she has an implied guaranty as to the 
quality of the goods purchased. 

We are prodably safe in saying that no house in 
the mt hy goons trade in the United States has so ex- 
cellent a reputation and ore so well deserved for fair, 
= right dealing as Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co. 

any persons from the country have been regular 
oustamers of the house for meuy years without hav- 
ing ever visited it in person. Theirsystem of doing 
business by Grerqenensonee is so correct and sys- 
tematic, that absol satisfaction can always be ob- 
tained. Just now their store prerents one of the 
most interesting pinces in the city for a stranger to 
visit, on account of the bewilrering variety = the dis- 
Play "of rich and seasonable goods in all 


AMONG the many semetiies for the holidays, we 
wish to direct attention to the Benedict patent cuff, 
sleeve end Collar button tately brought out by 

esers. Bened'ct Bros, of 17) Broadway, se well and 
favorably known throughout the country as reliable 
dealers in diamond3, watches, jewelry, etc, 


NOTICE. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI @F 
THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 


AN adjourned meeting of this Society will be held 
at Delmonico’s, 26th Street and Sth Ave., City of New 
York, December 3d, 1658, at eight o ’clock P. M., of that 

y. 
DWIGHT MORRIS, President. 
Paraee Y. POND, Vice-President. 
I. KINNEY, Secretary 


SouN FITCH, 26 S Broadway. New York, Chair- 
man Standing Committee. 


Ridleys’ 
Grand St., New York. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


LARGEST DISPLAY IN THE CITY. 


Christmas Gifts 


AND 


New Year’s Presents. 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE ARTICLE APPROPRI- 
ATE FOR A PRESENT SUITABLE FOR ALL 
AGES. 


TOYS, DOLLS. 


INNUMERABLE NUMBER OF DOLLS. ALL 
SIZES, QUALITIES AND PRICES. 

TOYS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND MATE- 
RIAL, MECHANICAL CURIOSITIES, ENTE- 
TAINING GAMES, Etc. 


Books, Stationery 


PERFUMERY, TOILET ARTICLES, DRESSING 
CASES, FANCY GOODS. 

ARTISTIC CREATIONS IN CHINA,GLASS AND 
SILVER WARE. 


GOLD AND DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


SOLID GOLD FINGER RINGS, WATCHES, PINS, 
Etc. 

GENUINE DIAMOND JEWELRY. 

MARBLE, ENAMEL AND FANCY BRONZE 
CLOCKS, 

BRIC-A-BRAC IN BISQUE, BRONZE AND BRASS 
WARE. 

GOLD ANDSILVER HEADED CANES AND UM- 
BRELLAS. 

SMOKING JACKETS. DRESSING GOWNS, AND 
FANCY SLIPPERS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


To Fairs aud Sanday-schools 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 


WILL STORE FREE 


OF ALL CHARGES UNTIL DECEMBER 10th ALL 
PURCHASES NOW MADE. 


Out of Town Residents 


WILL FIND THE WINTER NUMBER OF 


Ridley’s Magazi 

idley'’s Magazine, 

WHICH IS LARGELY ILLUSTRATED, A VERY 

USEFUL AIDIN THE SELECTION Of HOLIDAY 

PRESENTS, IT BEING LARGELY DEVOTED TO 

TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES AND FANCY GOODS. 
SINGLE CuPIES 15c. 


by Mail Promptly At- 
tended to. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street: 


56 to 70 Allen St; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 


NEW YORK. 


THEDICK SEAMLESS 
FOOT WARME! ihe 


ong. Woven b Lined wi 
wool If your de; er i sone, order 














Orders 











., Dansville, N.Y. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 





sect SABPRBURG, RTL C0. 
4808 ali ne ases. e 
PLETE OUTPITS 


Bagravers' ND, Machinests 


Gast cor. Sts. HN, VY. 


Special Sale 
ORLENTAL 


Calpels aid Rug 


From our large stock of Ori- 
ental Carpets and Rugs we 
selected 100 Turk- 
ish, Persian and Berlin Car- 
pets, which we are offering 
at a great reduction from 
former prices. 


have 


These goods 
are all perfect, of choice de- 
signsand colorings, and will 
be found on the first floor, 
Nineteenth Street entrance. 


W. & J. Moa 


BROADWAY, 18th AND 19th STS, 


NEW YORK. 


3,000 Horse Blankets. 


TRIMMED, FROM 75c. TO $6 EACH.! 
SQUARE, FROM 85c. TO $8 EACH. 


500 Red and Black Coach Blankets, 8 
Ibs., at $4.50. 
200 Do., 9 Ibs., at $5.00. 


1,000 Fawn Truck Blankets, from 5 to 
10 Ibs., from $2.25 to $7. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL ST., BET. BROADWAY AND 
CENTER ST., NEW YORK. 


HERRING’S 


Safes for Residences. 

















> 
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Wedding Presents. 
Holiday Gifts. 
Cabinets, Wood and Metal. 
JEWEL OASKETS AND OASH BOXES. 
HERRING & CO., 


25iLand 252 Broadway, New York. 


‘ HOLIDAY GIFTS. 








Diamonds and Watches 
A Specialty. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


PATENT. 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes in like a wedge and files 
around across the button-hole. 

Strong, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
New York. 





HHNRY SIEDE, 


The 14th Street Furrier. 


Has the most complete and elaborate stock of Furs 
and Fur Garments in the city, nee. ~-- all that 
is new and desirable and including the most original 
novelties and choice selections in every line 


Sealskin Ulsters, Sealekin Paletots, Sealskin 
Jackets, Sealskin English Walking 
Ooats, Sealskin Sacques. Seal- 
skin Wraps, Sealskin New- 


markets, 


Goods of such sterling merit and real value that en- 
tire satisfaction to the buyer is always assured 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER, 


Honesty and reliability a fore onal uality in eve 
article disp ayed in our establishm: . - 
York, 


14 West 14th St., New 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues. 
Established over 38 years. Send for catalogue. 


PULL LINE GENTS’ FURS AND FU: COATS. 


Prices Greatly Reduced 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ROYAL WILTON 2, TAB BRST WEARING CARPET 
MOQUETTE® fn Pa, Cea RENI 
>. by 

Q FROM $1. R kt CARPET 


WILTON VELVE 
THE sé 

BODY BRUSSELS AND EX'RA SUPER Iw 

GRAINS. fit CHOICES STYLES Walow 2 


HALL NOT DUPLIC 
REMARKABLY LOW Phat ri a 


RUGS AND MATS, 


AN IMMENSE vaniety. at. . one THAN auc. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH aVE,.13TH AN” 141TH STS, Ny, 





JEOLIAN HARPS. 


rue instrumen s and beutiful ettocts. Catalogues 
REE. Order early for the Holida 
The G.J.HO BROOK CO., 88 Fifth. Ave., New York. 


B. Altnad & C 


18th St., 19th St, and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORE, 





Importers of the 


0 (UN 


Superior in shape, finish and 
material to any Corset now made. 

10 Models. Adapted to all fig- 
ures. 


BLANKETS, BLANKETS, BLANKETS. 
5,000 PAIRS 


WHITE, SCARLET AND GRAY 


BLANKETS. 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES AND QUALITIES. 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


20 CANAL STREET, BET. BROADWAY AND 
CENTER STREET, NEW YORK. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


In the great Pine Belt; Turkish, Roman, electro- 
thermal, salt, iron, s \Jphur, pine baths; all hydro- 
— baths; electricity in’a l its ferms; massage; 
Ir. Evan’s treatment o: catarrh and all respiratory 
diseases by inaulation with condensed air; oxygen 
inbalatious; Dr. Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory 
diseases by casevus enemata. Milk and eream from 
the celebrated Cranmoor arm. Upen tires. sun 
Parlor. Open from Oct. Ist to June Ist, (4 or with- 
outtreatment. === /§$.:@w WJ Iw CATE, M.D, 

















Prevent ll 
‘Smoking and 
“Blowing” 
-|Burners, In- 
j sure complete 
Combustion of 
Gases. 
Increased 
Brilliancy of Il- 
lumination. 
Prevent ll 
Poisonous va- 


pors. 
Over 10,000 
Machines in 
GUARANTEED Service. 
TO REPAY THEIR COST—IN SAVINGS 
—EVERY THREE MONTHS. 
EXCLUSIVE CITY OR STATE AGEN- 
CIES AWARDED. 


The Union National Gas Saving Co., 


744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





JHE 


sREAT AMERICAN 


v Grders for our al 
to ge 


our, oalebe 





KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 








Established 1821. 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE, 


J.H. TRUESDELL & CO, 
20 West (4th St.,N. Y. 


Here’s a line of Ladies’ Suitings, 54 inches wide, 
every thread fine wool, that the maker never dreamed 
would sell for less than $1 to $1.25. Our price ig 
59c, No room totell you why we can sell them at 
half. Colorings and mixtures in great variety of 
combinations 

Another new lot of Dress Goods opened this week, 
Hundreds of po ne alreauy know all about this 
last shrivel in price: 
40 inch Ladies’ Cloth, all wool, 39 cents. 

40 inch Henriettas, all wool, new colorings, 39cents, 
Black Henriett 's, 39 cents up. 
We can help you to nearly everything in Dry Goods, 
Prompt and careful attention to mail orders, 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS. 
James McGreery & Co, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Our Imports and Manufactures are 
confined exclusively to Pure and Reli- 
able Goods. During the Holiday Sea- 
son we offer, at very moderate prices, 
1,800 pieces of Plain and Novelty Black 
Silks from which to select. 

Mail orders carefully and promptly 
executed. 


BROADWAY AND {ith ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Hutchinson's Best Made Gloves 


For driving or street wear. Made with 

care from selected calf.kid,dogskin. buck- 

skin‘and cheverétte,and warranted. Those 

wishing serviceable gloves. and to save 

money, send stamp to the manufacturer 

for his book about gloves and how to get 
them. Established in 18f2. 

JOHN C, HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N, Y. 

ing so exeedingl ad os 

. in most cases “ Ecii 

lars have been taken or ordina 

written tetters. Specimens a 

, eo on application. 

FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 


698 Rroadway. New York 

















“THE ECLIPSE” 
COPYING APPARATUS. 
One thousand copies ss black. we 

special pen.n: special paper, 
stencil } men? Sy The * Eclipse” 
reproduces the natural handwrit- 





42 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
CRAND 


Christmas Exhibition 


OF 


TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES 


AND 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
NOW OPEN. 


A Cordial invitation Is extend- 
ed toour Patrons and all who 
desire to witness the 


GRANDEST EXHIBITION 


of its kind ever produced. 

To avoid the usual rush and 
inconvenience later in the sea- 
sce, our Patrons are invited to 

their purchases now. Se- 
jected Goods can be laid ond 
until Christmas, if desired 


F. A. O. SCHWARZ, 
42 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Circular (Retail) mailed on application. 





THE FINEST MADE 


Role} A -101-8. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 








KING 8) CONDIMENTS 


SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAAR, 
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~ O'NEILL'S, 


gth Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, New York. 


RICES REDUCED. 


Our Regular Stock of Goods must be re- 
duced to make room for the 


inedl Display ol Holiday G 


NEXT WEEK. 


1000 Trimmed Bonnets and Hats 
AT ONE-HALF REGULAR PRICES. 
Untrimmed Felt Hats for Ladies, Misses and 
Children 
BELOW COST TO MANUFACTURE. 

FAN CY FEATHERS 
AT ONE-FIFTH THEIR VALUE. 


Ladies Imported Jackets 


AT FIFTY CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 
$2.98, $4.98, $6.98, $8.75 and $12.75. 


Ladies’ Fine Cloth Newmarkets, 
$6.98, $8.75, $12.75 and $16.75. 


- English Seal Plush Jackets, 
$9.00, $12.25 and $16.75. 


English Seal Plush Sacques, 
$19.75, $25.00, $29.75 and $37.50. 


Our: Imported Long and Short Garments 
AT A REDUCTION OF 40 PER CENT. 


SEAL GARMENTS, 


WARRANTED LONDON DYED. 
Jackets, $110, $125, $149, and $179. 
Newmarkets and Raglans, $259, $279 and $298. 


Full Line of Shawls at Low Prices. 
LADIES’ CLOTH SUITS, $10.75 TO $15.75. 
Children’s Outfitting a Specialty. 
MISSES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS. BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
Hosiery and Underwear. Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
Furniture, Upholstery and Curtains. 
Clocks, Brouzes, Pottery, Statuary, Brass Goods, Pancy Artlss, 


Housefurnishing Department 


SPECIAL SALE OF PICTURES. 


$1.49; worth $2.00. $4.98 ; worth $6.00. 
$5.76; worth $7.00. $6.19 ; worth $8.00. 


PICTURE FRAMES, ANY SIZE, MADE TO ORDER. 


Solid Brags Fire Goods. $5.94 a Set and Upward. 


ATTEND THE EXHIBITION OF THE “‘ONE-MINUTE COFFEE POT” 
AND TEST THE RESULTS. 


PAID PARCELS DELIVERED WITHIN 75 MILES OF NEW 
YORK FREE OF CHARGE. 


PROMPT EXECUTION OF ALL MAIL ORDERS. 


H. O'NEILL & GO,, 


. 6th Avenue 20th to 21st Street, New York. 




















































Jusurauce. 


FIRE INSURANCE EXPENSES. 


It is sometimes almost a little discour- 
aging. after one has discoursed a while 
upon some topic, to be confronted by sta- 
tistics which on their face seem to prove 
him wrong, even if his argument has been 
a prediction of evil at hand and to come. 
The Pittsburg Insurance World has a 
communication which says that the ratio 
of fire loss to each $100 at risk was .5353 
in 1887, and has not materially varied for 
several years; also that the average of 
this ratio during 1871-"75 was .5753, which 
was higher than it bas touched since. 
These figures relate to American com- 
panies only; but the following table 
covers the experience of both American 
and foreign, as furnished by the National 
Board: 
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Fire Prems.| Fire Losses'= 
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1860-1865 186. $96.282,696) $54,578,271) 58.51) .8648 
1866-1870)163, 198,144,585) 114,511,789) 57.79) .8728 
1871-1875) 177 288,714,201; 177,484,499) 62.56) .9450 
1876 =/197 55, 28,061,4 50.52) .8822 
1877 (276 564.794.9657; 81,085,110) 66.63) .8137 
1878 (852) 51,978,174) 26,536. 50.67| .7575 
1879 (307) 53,677. $1,542,243) 58.76) .7686 
1880 (293) 61,934 83,518,698) 64.11) .7904 
1881 (299) 69,002,915) 38,545,919) 55.86) .8040 
1882 266 75,829,808) 44,315,467| 58.44) .8019 
1883 (300) 86,013.662| 49,700,942) 57.85) .8846 
1884 293) 90,070,550) 55 680 61.40) .8819 
1885 |308) 92,584,817| 53,409,580) 57.69) .9016 
1886 = 306) 95,266, 61,776,346) 54.34) .9042 
1887 |298) 99,069. 59,904,991) 60.47) .8726 








| | $1,460,880,562 $850,078,998| 58.18] .8502 





Here it appears that 1887 had a consid- 
erable increase in the ratio of loss to 
premiums, but that this increase is made 
the more marked by about an equal de- 
crease in the year before and that the 
figure of 1887 was not above that of some 
years longer past. The decline in the 
average rate of premium was consider- 
able in 1887, but this rate increased 
slightly in 1886 and is higher than in any 
year from 1877-1883 inclusive. 

According to all this, the fire insurance 
business may be in a very bad condi- 
tion and the companies may be all being 
ruined, but it has always been so; they are 
used to it by this time, and can probably 
stand it. This is the entirely natural way 
in which the average outsider looks at 
the subject; show him figures like the 
above, which show that the companies 
are getting rates averaging as much as 
they got twenty-five years ago and are 
not burning up more of their premiums 
than they burned then and he does not see 
what they are complaining abuut. Never- 
less, it is the fact that the business is in a 
bad way and has bad prospects. Mr. 
Washburn of the Home company was 
correct in saying that insurance stocks in 
general are steadily declining in price, 
and he might have added that what holds 
uptheir prices and dividends is surplus 
accumulated long ago, which is necessa- 
rily being in process of consumption. He 
was also right in saying that one com- 
pany after another, after having given 
up the struggle for profit gives up 
also the struggle for existence, until the 
wrecks are strewn all along the shore, and 
during the past eleven years at least one 
company per month has retired in one or 
another way. 

Of course there is a way of reconciling 
these facts, because there can never be 
any contradiction between two truths; if 
two men add up the same columns of 
figures and reach different results, at least 
one must have added wrongly, and if two 
truths seem irreconcilable, one of them 
is nottrue or else there is a missing link. 
So if the companies are taking in as much 
for premiums as they were taking in 1860, 
and are paying for losses no larger share 
of these premiums than they paid then, 
and yet are worse off than they were then, 
it must be their expenses which are eat- 
ing them. Underwriters may be consid- 
ered as merchants, selling indemnity for 
premiums, which is the common mode 
of putting the case; but itcan just as well 
be turned around, and they can be con- 
sidered as buying merchandise in the 
shape of indemnity and selling it for the 
premiums, what they pay out for losses 
thus being the cost of their goods. Tak- 








ing the latter at $60 for every $100 taken 
in (and it appears by the table above to 
have averaged only $58.18), the companies 
have forty per cent. of their cash sales 
left, out of which to pay running expenses 
and find a remainder margin. No ac- 
count is taken of interest earnings, be- 
cause the capital and accumulations are 
constantly exposed to loss and their 
owners may be fairly considered entitled 
to what they can earn, even when the 
fact is counted that there is always a 
mass of premiums received in advance 
out at work earning interest. 

Now, what line of business, handling 
tangible merchandise, retailing of liquors 
excepted, pays out for its goods only $60 
for $100 of sales? If the question were 
put to the wholesale dry-goods trade it 
would seem ridiculous ; and what kind 
of business is there which has a forty per 
cent. margin of sales over cost, out of 
which to pay clerk-hire, drummers and 
all miscellaneous expenses, and find a net 
profit left? Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that insurance substantially 
escapes the.general mercantile burden of 
credit and bad debts, collecting its sales 
as cash in advance ; and further, altho 
we have not cared to keep this point in’ 
view, it gets more or less interest on its 
$100 of receipte before it is called upon to 
pay out the $60 for cost of the goods. 
This is really a reversal of the business 
method elsewhere ; instead of buying for 
cash and selling on time, imsurance is to 
quite an extent selling for cash and buy- 
ing on time. ° 

Then, if the public pay as much as for- 
merly for insurance, and if losses do not 
average a higher ratio to what the public 
pay, and if the business is going to the 
bad because of extravagant expenses, 
this would seem to be the affair of the 
companies to take care of ; and the pub- 
lic, each member of which has his own 
affairs to keep going, may excusably so 
regard it. Of course it must be granted 
that if, for some cause which the compa- 
nies could not remove, they had to pay 
several times as much rent for their prem- 
ises as others pay, they could properly 
say that they must have higher prices be- 
cause they paid high rents. Expenses 
must be covered somehow ; and the same 
plea may be made as to hire of clerks and 
others. Itis not supposed that insurance 
clerks are unusually costly ; it is also not 
alleged that rents and general expenses 
of insurance business are so peculiarly 
heavy. There remain only the adjusters 
and specials whom the companies employ, 
and the agents and brokers, who stand 
for the drummer of wholesale merchan- 
dise trade; also, the taxes levied on in- 
surance. 

As for the latter, they are outrageously 
high and meddlesome, largely founded 
on the absurd notion that insurance pre- 
miums and assets are piled wealth belong- 
ing to nobody in particular, which can be 
conveniently tapped for the cost of gov- 
ernment without anybody's feeling it. 


In fact, none of the delusions about gov- 
ernment which have obtained foothold in 


mischievous as the delusion that this is a 
‘* free” government, in the sense—no, the 
nonsense—that altto a great deal of 
money 1s got together and spent it does 
not come out of the people; what is called 
the *‘indirect” plan of taxation, and is 
ignorantly blessed as such, rests on the 
assumption that if you only slip round 
behind a man and pick bis pocket without 
his knowing it you do not pick it at all. 
Much might be profitably said about this, 
and it is seen working in habit of evading 
the need of taxation by taxing insurance 
premiums. 

The communication quoted assigns the 
high average cost of getting the business 
to the smalier compames. He showsthat 
of the ninety-nine millions taken in 1887 
for premiums by the 298 companies, fif- 
teen large companies took over one- 
third, leaving 283 companies to divide the 
other two-thirds; this he takes to mean 
that the largest companies get the best 
risks and the smaller ones must accept 
the poorer risks, at the lowest rates, and 
pay the largest commission. He would 

ave the law require at least a million 
capital. for any new organizations, and 
his idea of ‘* fewer companies” is favored 
by the higher law wh.ch puts out the 
weakest, Forty years ago, cemoraliza- 
tion was bemoaned and rate-compacts 
were made. Making and breaking them 
has been going’ on since, and insurance 





will be reformed—we need haye no doubt 
of that, Ve 
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INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful jenoe, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera/ features ever before offered. 
Kaamins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, BAI.E, Secretaru. 








THE 


Fidelity and Casualty Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, N.Y. 
CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


ASSETS, $736,082.55. 

Issues Surety Bonds guaranteeing the fidelity 
of persons in positions of trust, such as Employees 
of Railroads, Banks, etc., also Administrators, Guar- 
dians, etc, 

Issues Accident Policies, containing all mod- 
ern features. 

Also Plate Glass and Boiler Policies of 
approved forms. 





OFFICERS: 
WM, M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, 
GEO, F. SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t, 
ROBERT J. HIL L AS, Secretary, 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. pence Sec 
Sai iehaabeane vseeeee 18,199,264 
fitsificies poesecaccaneenes 16,480,08 i: 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icies. These policies participate in the Annual) cine 
bution of - lus, an ane Subject to the Massach 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender fee paid- -up insurance values 
dorsed on every policy 

Pamphlets ex anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK, 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887, 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory. to whom vermanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

‘AMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STERBINS. Actuary. 











SEVENTY. EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
i nncnunes. 600s0eegnen pesadeeseences 


ane 2% 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1888 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, jr oh 





A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented tn the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUIA, 


ant th tir seuighoceviiod $13,432,548 64 
EEE ee pees 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 





In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with FPolicy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE | 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1888, 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








iv cccnnseeccccovcccccccetncscccesecce $400,000 
Insurance Reserve................ssees0. 1,783,596 12 
Unpaid Losses ‘and Dividends. .......... 26,879 84 
PR Kednancces cc. . svedvcccescscce 963,586 23 

TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. L 1. ff pasbeneesne $3,173,862 19 


OF 
JAS. W. McALLISTER, President. 


FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-P resident. 
EZRA T. CRESS SON, SAMUEL W. KAY. 
Secretary. As:istant Sec retary. 
Agency Departmen 


ment : 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. 





Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
gpntinentsi { Brooxiyn cor. Court and Mon‘ 6 
Buildin; and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve. ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
TOSS WEEN Be ccc cccee ccccccccscse 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 

This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT. President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 





GEORGE BLISS. ALEX. E. OR 

HIRAM BARNEY? JNO. L. RIKER, 
HENRY C. BO OHN H. REE D, 
CHARLES. H. Boots, ALFRED k AY, 

E. W. CORLIES .M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN FLI Wat, i 

. B. CHITTENDEN, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JOHN ZAR WM. A. SLATER. 


LE, 
JAMES FRASER LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
AURELIUS B - HOLL, THEODOR RE F VAIL, 


WM. H. ORL: BUT, J. aay 
BRADISE L JOHNSON, JacoB AVENDELL, 
WM. G. 
HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 





Home tif Insurance Co. 


254 Broadway, New York, 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Assets, May Ist, 1888 ...........c00- 
Liabilities at four per cent.......... 
Undivided Surplus. .......sseccscecess 


ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee 


(NtbbE debt akeseshens $6,218,542 84 


4,969,992 91 
1,248,549 93 


This company issues all desirable forms of Life, Endowment and Annuity Policies 
on as favorable terms as is consistent with safety and stability. 


All its Policies are without any restrictions as to residence or travel. 


G. CO. RIPLEY, President. 
J. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 


Oo. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


WM. G. LOW, Counsel, 
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THE LEADING COMPANY. IN ITS SPECIAL 


FIELD, IN THE WORLD. 





4 WILLIAM K. LOTHROP, President. 


WILLIAM E. MIDGLEY, Vice-President. 


)) VINCENT R. SCHENCK, Secretary. 


RICH’D K. SHELDON, Treasurer. 





Home Office in the 
EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


The Blanket Policy issued by this Company 
covers every hazard of a Boiler Explosion, 





SECURITY. GRA( 





THE 
UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1887. 


$101,358 51 
Inorease in New Policies written - 700 
Increase in New Insurance written $1,516,845 00 
Increase in Policies in force - - - 1,030 
$2,387,180 00 

$23,990 69 

$59,192 20 


Inoreasein Assets - - - - - = - 


Increase in Insurance in force - - 
Increase in New Premium income - 
Inorease in Total Premium income 





RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES. 
On the 4 per cent. standard - - 112.8 
On the 41-2 per cent. standard - - 120.3 





INDISPUTABILITY. PROMPT PAYMENT, 


LARGEST! BEST 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


$118,000,000 














Assets Over... . 
ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 








The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 

1845 . - - $97,490.34 

1855 - - - 2,850,077 .56 

1865 . . - 12,235,407.86 

1878 ..- _ * »s ¥2,446,970.06 

1I885 . . - 

Jan. 1, 1886 - - - 
‘1, 1887 - - . 

‘“ 1 I888 - - - 


108,908, 967,51 © 


103,876,178.51 4 


114;181,963. ye a 
118,806,851.8 J 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


|S OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
7 | JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Lessee oe $71,819,623 48 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887. 


PYOMIUMS........00ecececesecccrcccccccccccsscssseccesccesessceseeeseceresevens $19,328,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1807..... ........sseeeseeeceeeeeeeee 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 

Interest ANd PENH, CTC. ........cecccrecerseccerecereresecccesseecereess eecccce 4,252,430 50 

Less Interest accrued January Ist. I887.............seceeeeeeeeseeeee eeceee 486,497 10— 3,765,933 40— $22,052,787 12 





$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


NO TRIB o 0'0 0 cineca sg na cedonescone Qneesaseuseonscesdibhensevensuceetes $4,361,366 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 

Total Paid Policy-holders............cseeeees sdhicianisupersiamesdedinn $9,535,210 79 
i) CINE... <scccnsepgneneuscecesedhorencseedstessneasencesnesssceseocnnesetes 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

SED GSE, DRTURGIARE BOGE, GOB. oc ceccccisccccccvccsccseccceszecccesseccecess 3,531,026 06 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, CtC..............cceeee ceeeee 


ASSETS. 


629,800 96—$13,960,093 43 
$79,912,317 17 





— S&S SY YS OS 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and 1M tramsit..............cceceeeeseececeneeeee eeneeceeeceees $38,028,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 §2).... 49,088,286 14 
DD. . 3.3 a. scndendebandtqebne cbnensnisir adenseceredetabsenthbdationseeenkesebens 6,887,092 59 
® Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 
4 : 000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
< , GID ines.iscsicsnntiacasataqesseeeneesesis saaseacatea, +: Metbaashackedumehtntabentte 15,969,372 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,867.500 
3 ¢ *Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
5 SG GU i accnece Cnsdsnccesenccins ceasepen ne svebseeesbeconsoeneeses 388,799 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due Sienad to 
PE OT ccctinccsviccednsatsdntientibalanaie Mintbbdbbite. dninniditns Venekensee 1,174,340 36 
ia * Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 
“ serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,300,000)........... 839,156 08 
) e Bet WRIAMCEB. «ocesccccscccscccccescsccccccccccccseccoscccsccocsss eeeness esocvesecesoecs 170,792 59 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... ... 


zg Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books... . 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed 


488,477 59—$79,91 


3,167,528 68 


with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888 ..... 
Appropriated as follows: 


$83,079,845 85 





Approved losses in Course Of PAYMENL...........cccececeeeeeeeeecceeeseeceseeceesesenes $327,078 38 
Dperted hegsen deretting BIesE, GOS, oc ccccccoscevccsccnbencevcccccqsccesescesesecococsce 2.2.21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).............sseeeeeee 27,582 3 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented),..........cecee coecccceneeees ence 13,042 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net PreMiuM.............ceecereeceececeeeseneses $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 
quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 
aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December $list, 1887............. 1,592,098 00— 70,399 740 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 


ary Ist, 1881, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 





EE TE Gin ecnsenneneasscstcndsunssneennbsneinbaseecsasoane 4,176,425 25 
eerereets Ce Che Weed Gas Wo occ cv cccscvcssetecccccesesvcssoosesoccscess 1, 785, 602 54 
, DEDUCT— $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
IN co: cculiakeaeeainenesenetGapenenintapetensesagseten * enseaseeeeyetuse 646,306 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888................00++ isighbnteewlesetseuansecnee 5,315,720 83 
Reserved for premiums paid in AGVANCE.,,.........ceeceeeceeeceeeeeeeseeeseere ge Pocceee 52,886 73 





$76,428,265 74 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)............cccccccceee ceceeeee ceeeees $6,.651.580 11 


$83,079,845 85 





Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 

i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
tine Fund)......... ene pee eerae ak a Roe cata panied : $11,846,793 06 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 


Participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available On settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 


Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 


Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 


"TRUSTEES: 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHAKD MUSER, 
GFORGE H. POTTS, 


‘WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H, WELCH, Second Vice-President, 


RUFUS W, WEEKS, Actuary, 
TEODORE M, BANTA, Coshier. 
A, HUNTINGTON, M,D., Medical Director, 


WM L. STRONG, 
w. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 











J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

SOI, Bncictcksaessncsbedecsee sane 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums........ eccesece » $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3ist December, 1887....... eovcccece $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

GOUDNE. oceccocnccccete ceveees $1,509,468 25 


788,846 38 ® 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and ate of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559.106 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

COINS GI 000 siccen cd ccdesscdécocscssveres 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank............++ ee ccvenooesece cece 718,192 40 

AMBOERE. ccccscccccccccccces c0ce covaccecocce $12,237,283 36 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and ofter Tuesday, the sev- 
enth of February next, from which date al! interest 
thereon wil! cease. sThe certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, CHARLES " Fy" RDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. WLEY, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H,. ita SHALL 
JAMES LOW, sane G. Det BOREST: 
WM. STURGIS 


RLESD. LEVERICH, 
. RIKE 
POSTAH 0. L 
AN: HARD, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON pura. 


W'LLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BEL 
‘ EDW’ D FLOYD-JONES, 


HORACE GRAY, 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLA 

a ELLIOTT, iRA BURSLEY, 
HAND, JA MES A. HEWLETT, 

SonN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE T TURNURE. 
OHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 











GEO. H. BURFORD President. 





0. P. FRALEIGH. Secretarv. 
A.W HEELWK' KI font, 4 
M. T. STANDEN, Actuary 
Increase in assets Over...........-..-. $100,000 
Increase in new bnsiness........ 40 per cent. 


Increase of business in force........$2.400,000 


POLICIES INCONTEST. ABLE 
AID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GRAC 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
The most liberal and A ccuitehio, contract consistent 
with recognized busin a ies ples, 








THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888 


Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 


per cent..... 66,274,650 





Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :-— 


Largest Pereentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 1887—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR, 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-PREs’t, 
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Old and Young. 


THANKSGIVING. 
BY IRVING BROWNE. 





UPoN the frozen, fruitless ground, 
Above a treasure he had found, 
A robin sang: 
Such rapture swelled bis slender throat 
The dull air quivered with his note; 
Thesilence rang 
With melody so high and long 
He seemed to be incarnate song; 
He seemed to thirst— 
So tame he was as J drew near— 
That all the beaveus and earth should hear 
The grateful burst. 
No alderman at turtle feast 
Nor hungry man o’er smoking beast 
Such bliss could know; 
No parching traveler on the sand, 
Discovering water near at bond, 
Mote joy could show, 
No juicy fruit nor dainties ripe 
Had thus attuned his little pipe 
To thank the Lord; 
*T was but a buuch of withered berries 
Or upnutritious, starveling cherries 
Tha* spread bis board! 
That robin’s rapturous merriment 
Exposed man’s selfish discontent 
In its true feature; 
That day a sermon rare and good 
Was preached in aisle of somber wood 
By feathered creature. 
And often when I bow my head 
In thankfulness for boanties spread 
And look on high, 
I walk once more as in my youth 
And hear again in very truth 
That robin’s cry. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
> 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


AS TOLD BY MR. ISAIAH WINCHELL, OF 
GEORGTA. 





BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 


My Thanksgiving story? Why, bless 
your soul, man, it is no story at all—just 
a happening, as my wife used to say; and 
there’s not much Thanksgiving about it. 
If you want me to tell what there is of it, 
there must be some understanding about 
it. You know what ought to be put in 
print and what ought to be left out. I 
would know myself, I reckon, if Istopped 
to thiuk it all over; but there’s the trou- 
ble. When I get started, I just rattle 
along like a runaway horse. I’m all mo- 
tion and no sense, and there’s no stopping 
me until I run over a stump or up against 
a fence, And if I tried to write it out, it 
would be pretty much the same. When 
I take a pen in my hand my mind takes 
all sorts of uncertain flights, like a pigeon 
with a hawk after it. 

As to the affair you were speaking of, 
there’s not much to tell, but it has pes- 
tered me at times when I ought to have 
been in my bed and sound asleep. Ihave 
told it a thousand times, and the rest of 
the Winchells have told it, thinking it 
was a very good thing to have in the fam- 
ily. It has been exaggerated, too; but if 
I can carry the facts to your ear just as 
they are in my mind, I shall be glad, for 
I want to get everything straight from 
the beginning. 

Well, it was in 1826. That seems a long 
time ago to you, but it is no longer than 
yesterday to me. I was eighteen years 
old, and a right smart chunk of a boy for 
my age. While we were ginning and 
packing cotton our overseer left us, and 
my father turned the whole business over 
to me. Now, you may think that was a 
small thing because this railroad busi- 
ness has turned your head, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was a very big thing. It 
fell to me tosuperintend the ginning and 

he packing of the cotton; and then I was 
to goto Augustain charge of two wag- 
ons. I never worked harder before nor 
since. You see we had no packing-screws 

nor cotton-presses in those days. The 
planter that was able to afford it had his 
gin, and the cotton was packed in sound 
bags by a Negro who used something like 
a crowbar to do the packing. He 
trampled the lint cotton with his feet, and 
beat it down with his iron bar untii the 
bagging was full, and then the bale 
weighed about three hundred pounds, 
Naturally you laugh at this sort of thing, 
but it was no laughing matter; it was hard 





Well, when we got the cotton all pre- 
pared, we loaded the wagons and started 
for Augusta. Wehadn’t got more than 
two miles from home before I found that 
Crooked+leg Jake, my best driver, was 
drufk. He was beastly drunk. Where 
he got -his dram, I couldn’t tell you to 
save my life, for it was against the law in 
those days to sell whieky to a Negro. 
But Crooked-leg Jake had it and he was 
full of it, and he had to be pulled off of 
the mule and sent to roost on top of the 
cotton bags, It was not-a very warm 
roost either, but it was warm enough for 
a Nigger full of whisky. 

This was not a good thing for me at all, 
but I had to make the best of it. More- 
over, I had to do what I had never done 
before--1 had to drive six mules, and 
there was only one rein to drive them 
with. ‘This was the fashion, but it was a 
very difficult matter for a youngster to 
get the hang of it. You jerked, j«rked, 
jerked, if you wanted the lead mule to 
turn to the right, and you pulled, pulled, 
pulled if you wanted her to go to the left, 
While we were going on in this way, with 
a*stubborn mule at the wheel and a 
drunken Negro on the wagon, suddenly 
there came out of the woods a thick-set, 
dark-featured black-bearded man with a 
bag slung across his shoulder. 

‘** Hello!” says he; *‘ you must be a new 
hand.” 

‘It would take a very old hand,” said I, 
** to train a team of mules to meet you in 
the road.” 

‘*Now, there you have me,” said he; and 
he laughed as if he were enjoying a very 
good joke. 

‘*Who hitched up your team ?”’ he 
asked. 

‘* That drunken Negro,” said I. 

‘*To be sure,” said he; ‘‘ I might have 
known it. The lead mule is on the off 
side.” 

** Why, how do you know that?’ I 
asked. 

‘*My two eyes tell me,” he replied; 
‘“*they are pulling crossways.” And with 
that, without asking anybody’s permis- 
sion, he unhitched the traces, unbuckled 
thereins and changed the places of the 
two front mules. It was all doneina 
jiffy, and in such a light-hearted manner 
that no protest could be made; and, in- 
deed, no protest was necessary, for the 
moment the team started I could see that 
the stranger was right. There was no 
more jerking and whipping to be done. 


more, when suddenly I thought to ask 
the stranger, who was trudging along 
good-humoredly by the side of the wagon, 
if he would like to ride. He laughed and 
said he wouldn’t mind it if I would let 
him straddle the saddle-mule; and for my 
part [ had no objections. 

So I crawled up on the cotton and lay 
there with Crooked-leg Jake. I had been 
there only a short time when the Negro 
awoke and saw me. He looked scared. 

‘‘“Who dat drivin’ dem mules, Marse 
Isaiah ?” he asked. 

‘**T couldn’t tell you even if you were 
sober,” said I. **The lead mule was 
hitched on the off-side, and the man that 
is driving rushed out of the woods, fixed 
her right, and since then we have been 
making good time.” 

‘Is he a sho’ nuff wite man, Marse 
Isaiah?” asked Jake. 

** Well, he looks like he is,” said I; “* but 
I’m not certain about that.” 

With that Jake crawled to the front of 
the wagon, and looked over at the driver. 
After a while he vame crawling back. 

‘*Tell me what you saw,” said I, 

‘* Well, sir,” said he, ‘*I dunner whe’er 
dat man’s a wite man or not, but he’s 
a-settin’ sideways on dat saddle-mule, en 
every time he chirps, dat lead mule know 

what he talkin’ about. Yasser. She do 
dat. Did you say he come outen de 
woods?” ; 

‘*T don’t know where he came from,” 
said I. ‘‘ He’s there, and he’s driving the 
mules,” 

‘* Yasser. Dat’sso. He’sdarsho’, kaze 
I seed ’’im wid my own eyes. He look 
like he made outen flesh en blood, en yit 
he mought be a ha’nt; dey ain’t no tell- 
in’. Dem.dar mules is gwine on mos’ too 





work, 


We went on in this way for a mileor. 


Well, the upshot of it was that the 
stranger continued to drive. He made 
himself useful during the day, and when 
night came he made himself musical; for 
in the pack slung across his back was a 
fiddle, and in the manipulation of this 
instrument he showed a power and a 
mastery which are given to few men to 
possess. I doubt whether he would have 
made much of a show on the stage, but I 
have heard some of your modern players, 
and none of them could approach him, 
according to my taste. Til tell you why. 
They all seem to play the music for the 
music itself, but this man played it for 
the sake of what it reminded him of. I 
remember that when he took out his fid- 
dle at night, as he invariably did if no- 
body asked him to, I used to shut my 
eyes and dream dreams that I have never 
dreamed since, and see visions that are 
given to few men to see. If I were 
younger I could describe it toyou, but an 
old man like me is not apt at such descrip- 
tions. 

We journeyed on, and, as we journeyed, 
we were joined by other wagons hauling 
cotton, until, at last, there was quite a 
caravan of them—twenty, at least, and 
possibly more. This made matters very 
lively, as you may suppose, especially 
at night, when we _ went into 
camp. Then there were scenes such 
as have never been described in any 
of the books that profess to tell about life 
in the South before the War. After the 
teams had been fed and supper cooked 
the Negroes would sing, dance and wres- 
tle, and the white men would gather te 
egg them on, or sit by their fires and tell 
stories or play cards. Sometimes there 
would be a fight, and that was exciting; 
for in those days the shotgun was mighty 
handy and the dirk was usually within 
reach. In fact, there was every amuse- 
ment that such a crowd of people could 
manage to squeeze out of such an occa- 
sion. In our caravan there were more 
than a dozen fiddlers, white and black, 
but not one of them that attracted as 
much attention as the stranger who drove 
my team. When he was in the humor 
he could entrance the whole camp; but 
it was not often that he would play, and 
it frequently happened that he and I 
would go to bed under our wagon while 
the rest of the teamsters were frolicking. 
I had discovered that he was a good man 
to have along. He knew just how to 
handle the mules, he knew all the roads, 
he knew just where tocamp, and he knew 
how to keep Crooked-leg Jake sober. 
One night after we had gone to bed he 
raised himself on his elbow and said : 

‘**To-morrow night, if I make no mis- 
take, we will camp within a few miles of 
the Sandhills. There my journey ends, 
and yet you have never asked me my 
name.” 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘ you are a much older 
man than Iam, and I had a notion that 
if you wanted me to know your name you 
would tell me. I had no more reason for 
asking it than you have for hiding it.” 

He lay over on his back and laughed. 

** You'll find out better than that when 
you are older,” he said, and then he con- 
tinued laughing—tho whether it was what 
Isaid or his own thoughts that tickled 
him I had no means of knowing. 

** Well,” he went on, after a while, 
** you are as clever a youngster as ever I 
met, and I’ve nothing to hide from you. 
My name is Willis Featherstone, and I 
am simply a vagabond, else you would 
apever have seen me trudging along the 
public road with only a fiddle at my back; 
but I have a rich daddy hereabouts, and 
I’m on my way to see how he is getting 
along. Now,” he continued, “I'll give 
youariddle. If youcan’t unriddle it, it 
will unriddle itself. A father had a son. 
He sent him to school in Augusta until he 
was fifteen. By that time, the father 
grew to hate the son, and one day, in a fit 
of anger, sold him to a Negro specula- 
tor.” 

** How could that be ?” I asked. 

‘That isa part of the riddle,” said he. 

‘** Are you the son ?” 

‘* That is another part of the same rid- 
dle.” 

‘** Where was the son’s mother?’ I 





slick fer ter suit me.” 





‘In the riddle—in the riddle,” he . 
plied. kee 
Icould not unriddle the riddle, but it 2 
seemed to hintbat some such villainy ag 1 
had read about in the books in my fa. 
ther’s library. Here was aman who had 
sold his son; that was enough for me, 
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It gave me matter to dream on, and as] 3 she stood 
was a pretty heavy feeder in those days, eyes, and list 
my dreams followed hard on each other. pair was blac 
But it isn’t worth while to relate them [ndiao, her ¢ 
here, for the things that actually hap- that 10 
pened were infinitely worse than any her 3 wolfish 
dream could be. r rubbing her 
As Featherstone had foretold, we A + poistening f 
camped the next night not far fromthe ae se looked 
Sandhills, where the rich people of Ay. Featherston¢ 
gusta went every summer to escape the to be tunu 
heat and malaria of the city. We might : woman drev 
have gone on and reached Augusta dur. effort to sm! 
ing the night, but both men and mules god her wh 
were tired, and of the entire caravan only light like ° 
one wagon went forward. I shall re _ ke, and ‘ 
member the place as long asI live. Ing “Ole Gile 
little hollow, surrounded by live-oaks— he’s my mal 
we call them water-oaks up here—wasg je ai tole me 
very bold spring, and around and about owas Thank 
was plenty of grass for the mules, Jf some vittles 
was somewhat dry, the time being No- glad ef sou 
vember, but it made excellent forage, supper ‘lon; 
On a little hill beyond the spring wasa —tere she | 
dwelling-house. I came to have a pretty most tragi 
good view of it afterward, but in the kaze he ain 
twilight it seemed to bea very substantial tin’ ter €2 
building. It was painted white and had frame uv @ 
green blinds, and it sat in the midst of a an’ he seri 
beautiful grove of magnolias and cedars, body on de 
I remember, too—it is all impressed on ef you go 
my mind so vividly—that the avenue des got Cor 


leading to the house was lined on each je *t@y-” 


side with Lombardy poplars, and their Whatevs 
spindling trunks stood clearly out against have mad 
the sky. _  stone’s tid 
While I was helping Featherstone un- into the w 
hitch and unharness the mules, he sud- plantation 
denly remarked: stood like 
‘* That’s the place.” breath, dr 
‘What place?” I asked. forth her 
‘*The place the riddle tells about— “Who 
where the son was sold by his father.” With’ t 
“Well,” said I, by way of saying _ playing, 
something, ‘‘ what can’t be cured must be | and excla 
endured.” “ Wher 
** You are a very clever chap,” he said, Fora 
aftera while. ‘‘ In fact you are the best one para 
chap I have seen for many a long day, her arms 
and I like you. I’ve watched you like a was a tw 
hawk, and I know you have a mother at face piti 
home.” forward 
** Yes,” said 1, ‘and she’s the dearest dler’s fe 
old mother you ever saw. I wish you arms. 
knew her.” “ Hon 
He came up to me, laid his hand on my loud _— 
shoulder, and looked into my face with who is y 
an air I can never forget. honey, ¢ 
“That is the trouble,” said he; “I Feath 
don’t know her. If I did I would bea serenely 
better man. I never had much of a “Com 
mother.” more, u 
With that he turned away, and soon I His t 
heard him singing softly to himselfashe | thrilling 
mended a piece of the harness. All this dous eff 
time Crooked-leg Jake was cooking our _ feet, flu 
supper beneath the live-oak trees. Other and rar 
teamsters were doing the same, so that “He 
there were two dozen camp-fires burning sold m) 
brightly within an area of not more than This : 
a quarter of a mile. The weather was until he 
pleasant, too, and the whole scene struck the di 
me as particularly lively. There 1 
Crooked-leg Jake was always fore- ' - Wagone 
handed with his cooking. He went ut it how, t 
with a zest born of his own insatiate ap- kind. 
petite, and it was not long before we were giving 
through with it; and while the other fiddle : 
campers were fuming and stewing over the wa 
their cooking, Jake was sitting by the everyt 
fire nodding and Featherstone was playing I = 
his fiddle. He never played it better than _ 


he did that night, and he played it a long ° 
time, while I sat listening. Meanwhile M 
quite a number of the teamsters gathered 


around, some reclining in the leaves _ 
smoking their pipes, and others standing bi 
around in various positions. Suddenly I ato W 
discovered that Featherstone had a new mo 
and an unexpected auditor. Just how I “Shy 
discovered this I do not know; it must de “* 


have been proned in upon me, as the Ne- 
groes say. I observed that he gripped the 
neck of his fiddle a little tighter, and eud- : 
denly he swung off from ‘“* Money-musk eS 

into one of those queer serenades which — 
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‘ation. Where the Negroes ever 
d up such tunes the Lord only 
ows, put they are heart-breaking ones. 
Following the glance of Featherstone’s 

[looked around, and Isaw, standing 
witbio the circle of teamsters, a tall mu- 

woman. She was a striking figure 
gs she stood there gazing with all her 

and listening with all ber ears. Her 
pair was black and straight as that of an 
Indiao, her cheeks were sunken, and there 
was that in her countenance that gave 
her 3 wolfish aspect. As she stood there 
rubbing her skinny hands together and 
moistening ber thin lips with her tongue, 
sbe looked like one distraught. When 
Featherstone stopped playing, pretending 
to be tuning his fiddle, the mulatto 
woman drew a long breath, and made an 
@fort to smile. Her thin lips fell apart 
and her white teeth gleamed in the fire- 
jight like so many fangs. Finally she 

ke, and it was an ungracious speech: 

“Ole Giles Featherstone, up yonder— 
he’s my marster—he sont me down here 
an’ tole me to tell you-all dat, bein’s it 
was Thanksgivin’ Diy, and dat he got 
some vittles lef’ over fum dinner, he'll be 
glad ef some un you would come take 
supper long wid ’1m. But, gentermens” 
—here she lowered her voice, giving ita 
most tragic tone—‘- you better not go, 
kaze he ain’t got nothin’ up dar dat’s fit 
tin’ ter eat—some cole scraps an’ de 
frame uv aturkey. He scrimps hisse’f, 
an’ he scrimps me, an’ he scrimps eve’y- 
body on de place, an’ he’ll scrimp you-all 
ef you go dar. No, gentermens, ef you 
des got corn-bread an’ bacon you better 
stay.” 

Whatever response the teamsters might 
have made was drowned by Feather- 
stone’s fiddle, which plunged suddenly 
into the wild and plaintive strains of a 
plantation melody. The mulatto woman 
stood like one extranced; she caught her 
breath, drew back a few steps, stretched 
forth her bony arms, and cried out: 

* Who de name er God is dat man?” 

With’ that Featherstone stopped his 
playing, fixed his eyes on the woman, 
and exclaimed : 

“ Where’s Duncan ?” 

Fora moment the woman stcod like 
one paralyzed. She gasped for breath, 
her arms jerked convulsively, and there 
was a twitching of the muscles of her 
face pitiful to behold; then she rushed 
forward and fell on her knees at the fid- 
dler’s feet, hugging his legs with hor 
arms. 

“ Honey, who is you?” she cried in a 
loud voice. ‘‘In de name er de Lord, 
who is you! Does you know me? Say 
honey, does you?” 

Featherstone looked at the writhing 
serenely, 

“Come, now,” he said, ‘“‘ I ask you once 
more, where’s Duncan?” 

His tone was most peculiar: it was 
thrilling, indeed, and it had a tremen- 
dous effect on the woman. She rose to her 
feet, flung her bony arms above her head. 
and ran off into the darkness, screaming: 

“He sold ’im!—he sold Duncan! He 
sold my onliest boy!” 

This she kept on repeating as she ran. 
until her voice died away like an echo in 
the direction of the house on the hill. 
There was not much joking among the 
-Wagoners over this episode, and, some- 
how, there was very little talk of any 
kind, None of them accepted the Thanks- 
giving invitation. Featherstone put his 
fiddie in his bag, and walked off toward 
the wagons, and it was not long before 
everybody had turned in for the night. 

I suppose I had been asleep an hour 
when I felt some one shaking me by the 
shoulder. It was Crooked-leg Jake. 

_“ Marse Isaiah,” said he, ‘dey er cut- 
tin’ up a mighty rippit up dar at dat 
house on de hill. I speck somebody bet- 
ter go up dar,” 

“What are they doing?’ I asked, 
drowsily, 

“Dey er cussin’ an’ gwine on scan’lous. 

ar Nigger oman, she’s a-cussin’ out 
de white man, an’ de white man he’s 
peemin’ back at her.” 
“Where’s Featherstone?” I inquired, 
mil not more than half awake. 


) 


» at what make me come atter you, 


us, he’s up dar, an’ it look like ter me dat 
he’s a pggin’ de fuss on. 
be trouble up dar, sho ez you er born.” 


Dey gwine ter 


* Bosh!” said I, “‘the woman's master 
will call her up, give her a strapping, and 
that will be the end of it.” 

‘* No, suh! no, suh!” exclaimed Jake; 
‘*dat ar Nigger ’oman done got dat white 
man hacked. Hit’s des like I tell you, 
mon!” 

I drove Jake off to bed, turned over on 
my pallet, and was about to go to sleep 
again, when I heard quite a stir in the 
camp. The mules and horses were snort- 
ing and tugging at their halters, the 
chickens on the hill were cackling, and 
somewhere near a flock of geese was 
screaming. Just then Crooked-leg Jake 
came and shook me by theshoulder again. 
I spoke to him somewhat sharply, but he 
didn’t seem to mind it. 

‘* What I tell you, Marse Isaiah?” he 
cried. ‘*‘ Look up yonder! Ef dat house 
ain’t afire on top, den Jake’s a liar!” 

I turned on my elbow and, sure enough, 
the house on the hill was outlined in 
flame. The hungry, yellow tongues of 
fire reached up the corners and ran along 
the roof, lapping the shingles here and 
there as if blindly searching for food. 
They found it, too, for by the time I 
reached the spot—and you may be sure I 
was not long in getting there—the whole 
roof was in ablaze. I had never seena 
house on fire before, and the sight of it 
made me quake; but in a moment I had 
forgotten all about the fire, for there, 
right before my eyes, wasaspectacle that 
will haunt me to my dying day. In the 
dining-room—lI suppose it must have bren 
the dining-room, for there was a side- 
board with arow of candles on it—I saw 
the mulatto woman (the same that had 
acted so queerly when Featherstone 
asked her about Duncan) engaged in an 
encounter with a gray-haired white man. 
The candles on the sideboard and the 
flaring flames without lit up the affair 
until it looked hke some of the spectacles 
I have since seen in theaters, only it was 
more terrible. 

It was plain that the old man was no 
match for the Negro woman, but he 
fought manfully for his life. Whatever 
noise they made must have been drowned 
by the crackling and roaring of the flames 
outside; but they seemed to be making 
none except a snarlingsound when they 
caught their breath, like two bull-dogs 
fighting. The Negro woman had a carv- 
ing-knife in her right hand, and she was 
endeavoring to push the white man 
against the wall. He, on his side, was 
trying to catch and hold the hand in 
which the woman held the knife, and was 
also making a frantic effort to keep away 
from the wall. But the woman had the 
advantage; she was younger and strong- 
er, and, desperate as he was, she was 
more desperate. 

Of course, itis a very easy mattter to 
ask why some of my companions or my- 
self didn’t rush to the rescue. I think 
such an attempt was made; but the roof 
of the house was ablaze and crackling 
from one end tothe other, and the heat 
and smoke were stifling. The smoke and 
flames, instead of springing upward, 
ranged downward, so that before any- 
thing could be done, the building ap- 
peared to be a solid sheet of fire; but 
tnrough it all could beseen the writhing 
and wrestiing of the Negro woman and 
the white man. Once and only once did 
Icatch the sound of a voice; it was the 
voice of the Negro woman; she had her 
carving-knife raised in the air in one 
hand, and with the other she had the 
white man by the throat. 

‘¢ Where’s Duncan?” she shrieked. 

If the man had been disposed to reply 
he had no opportunity, for the woman 
had no sooner asked the question than 
she plunged the carving-knife into his 
body, not only once, but twice. It wasa 
sickening sight, indeed, and I closed my 
eyes to avoid seeing any more of it; but 
there was no need of that, for the writh- 
ing and struggling bodies of the two fell 
to the floor and so disappeared from 
sight. 

Immediately afterward there was a 
tremendous crash. The roof had fallen 





of sparks, and smoke, and flame, accom- 
panied by a violent roaring ‘noise that 
sounded Jike the culmination of a storm. 
It was so loud that it aroused the pigecns 
on the place, and a great flock of them 
began circling around the burning build- 
ing. Occasionally one more frightened 
than the rest would dart headlong into 
the flames, and it was curious to see the 
way it disappeared. There would be a 
fizz and a sputter, and the poor bird 
would be burnt harder than a crackling. 
I observed this and other commonplace 
things with urusual interest—an interest 
sharpened, perhaps, by the fact that there 
could be no hope for the two human 
beings on whom the roof had fallen. 
That is the story you asked for, and if 
you want to call it a Tnanksgiving story 
and print it in the papers, I’m sure I have 
no objection, 

ATLANTA, GA, 





THE LAMENT OF THE PUMPKIN 
BY ADA STEWART SHELTON. 


Ou! this age is most progressive with its 
isms and its ysics, 

For now every day that passes has a no- 
tion all its own; 

And electric lights that dazzle put the moon 
quite out of fashion, 

While the old-time neighbors’ visits all 
take place by telephone. 


And there’s no use in confiding, with an eye 
to being friendly, 
What you think about the weather, what 
it has been or will be, 
For the world turns up its collar when “a 
cold wave is approaching,” 
And they telegraph all over statements of 
* humidity.” 


Oh! this age is most progressive, and this 
century is famous 
For its “modern thought’’—a-rushing, 
sweeping all the old things by; 
But just now when through the country 
*tis the fashion to be feasting, 
Listen! listen for a moment while neg- 
lected Pumpkins cry! 


Here we lie amid the corn-fields, gorgeous, 
yellow as the sunshine— 
All the mandarins of China cannot equal 
us in tone; 
But the world is quite forgetting what we 
make and what our mission, 
And the twilight of Thanksgiving finds 
us in the fields alone. 


Shades of all the Pilgrim Fathers who en- 
shrined us by their hearthstones! 
Of our gocdness and our richness in Co- 
lonial days they sang; 
How they’d scorn this generation who are 
craving foreign flavors 
And whose palates are contented with a 
trash they call méringue. 


Oh! ye children of New England, as ye 
gather for Thanksgiving, 
As ye watch the sparks fly upward from 
your bright ancestral fires, 
Auld Lang Syne should be remembered; let 
us see our restoration. 
Clamor for the Golden Pumpkin, wives 
and daughters, sons and sires! 
BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
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BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





‘* | SUPPOSE I could have a hundred dol- 
lars for them,” said Miss Sylvia to her- 
self, standing at the old desk, ‘‘and a 
hundred and fifty for the straight-backed 
sofa, and almost anything for the carved 
four-posters; and there’s the old chest, 
and the claw-foot tables, and all the lyre- 
backed chairs, and that tea-caddy. But 
there—I’d as lief go without all there is 
in the world as part with them; and if I 
sell one it means selling all. It’s like sell- 
ing the bones of your ancestors, some- 
how. It’s no use; it will take every cent 
I can scare up to pay for that Doctor. 
And as for the lessons—I don’t know 
what is to bedone. Something. No; it’s 
no use. I must stay at home.”’ 

As lonely an old maid as ever lived was 
Miss Sylvia. She had noone inthe world 
to love but her sister’s family, and they 
lived two hundred miles away. She dis- 
liked cats; a canary made her nervous; 
and dead silence reigned in her house all 
winter, except when the two kitchen girls 
piped up their dismal melodies from its 


till September, the house was a gush of 


twitter and laughter, with Rose and 
Belle, her sister’s children, who every 
year came for that length of time; 
snatches of piano-playing, calls and cries 
of gay, young bappy voices, and the more 
quiet strains of her tranquil sister’s voice 
in husbing or in reproof or in pleasant 
gossip. Then with the first hoar-frost 
tbey were all off and away, and silence 
and desvulation were in their stead. 
Sometimes it really seemed to Miss Sylvia 
for a}] her love of itand use and custom, 
that she must give up the place and follow 
them; but it had been her father’s, and 
his father’s, and nobody knows how many 
other fathers’ before them; it was teeming 
with memories and associations; there 
were ghosts on every floor of it; she 
could as soon sell her scul. No—there 
wasa gap of blackness after the children 
went to town, of gloom and depression 
and a sence of the worthlessness of life, 
which she tried to fill with missionary 
work; and then came a ray of light, and 
it grew steadily totwilight, and presentiy 
to clear day, the broad bright sunshine 
of the journey she took to the city to 
spend Thanksgiving with her sister and 
the children. She could not stay very 
long then; perhaps she had a dim idea 
that the farm would run offif she did, 
slide down the mountain after the heavy 
fall rains, or something of the sort; and 
even if it did not, old Deborah could not 
be left very long in her absence alone 
in the kitchen with that topping young 
Kitty; they would be giving candy- 
scrapes in the parlor, for all she knew, or 
using the hundred-year-old china; ghe 
had taken Kitty to help Deborah, whose 
bones were growing old, altho she really 
could not afford it; but then what else 
was there to do when Deborah had lived 
with them for forty years? 

Miss Sylvia’s income now exactly met 
her expenses; a fire had swept the wood- 
land, a land-slide had ruined the lower 
hay-fields, a bank had failed with some 
stock,and a ruined railroad had swallowed 
some more, so that she had just 
enough to carry on her house in a thrifty 
way, to make her cne yearly journey to 
town from which she brought back to 
Deborah and Kitty a new gown apiece, 
and to send the dear children their Christ- 
mas present. Except for the interval 
between their going and herown journey 
she was tolerably contented; all winter 
she worked for her missionary-basket, 
and counted off the days till June should 
bring her darlings; but the one great ex- 
citement of her life was the going to join 
them in town. She criticised then 
their dresses and their books and 
their behavior, admired the new ar- 
rangement of their rooms and found 
fault with their diet-list. She went with 
them to the fine churches and the great 
preachers, to the matinées, the concerts, 
the dancing-schools; she watched them 
take their music-lessons and sat with 
them during their practicing; she heard 
them recite their Latin every morning 
before school, altho she could not under- 
stand a word in what she called their 
outlandish new pronunciation. She was 
convinced that such children never were 
born before; that the sole object of her 
sister’s existence was just to be their 
mother, which, indeed, perhaps it was; 
that they were the consummate flower 
of the race; that she was the most fortu- 
nate woman in the world to be allowed to 
be theiraunt. She spent the last cent of 
her ready money in buying her return 
ticket; and she felt then that if anything 
happened to them she should die herself, 
that it was a special dispensation of 
Heaven that she was able to go down 
and see them established for the winter, 
every season, and that if she could not 
do it, it would go far toward breaking 
ber heart. Poor Miss Sylvia! It was a 
dreadful thing to have all one’s hopes 
and interests bound up in a couple of 
children belonging tosome one else, the 
people on the mountain used tosay; they 
wondered if Roseand Belle would ever in 
any way recognize or repay all that love. 
‘* But good gracious !” Miss Sylvia would 
reply, *‘I sball be dead and done with 
long before there’s any way they can. I 
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Igo along; I get my pay in loving!” And 
the people on the mountain were wrong 
with all their shaking of their heads. The 
little maids down in the city did love their 
old aunt Sylvia, with all the hearts that lit- 
tle maids have to love old ones with; they 
associated her with the pleasant part of 
the year, with all the freedom of the 
bright wind-blowing summer, all the gar- 
den and piazza-life; she was a part of the 
wide landscape with its dark-blue dis- 
tances between the great green hills, its 
silver waterfalls and winding river, and— 
and she was Aunt Sylvia, the dearest, 
crossest, sweetest, fussiest, loveliest soul 
alive; and if they couldn’t goto Aunt 
Sylvia every summer it wouldn’t be sum- 
mer; and if Aunt Sylvia couldn’t come to 
them and take an interest in all their 
goings and comings, inquire into this, ad- 
mire that, object to the other, draw back 
her skirts from the new kitten, despise 
and cover with contumely the new puppy. 
laugh with them about everything and 
about nothing, or just as likely scold, 
every Thanksgiving week, why then it 
wouldn’t be Thanksgiving, that’s all. 

*‘And oh Mamma, oh Rose, oh Belle, 
oh dear, oh wirra wurra, she isn’t com- 
ing—Aunt Sylvla isn’t coming!” they 
cried both at once one morning after the 
postman had come and gone. 

** Be still, children! Don’t let me hear 
such language !” said their motber. 

‘*She always makes us have such a 
good time,” sobbed Belle. 

‘*She always sees things that nobody 
else sees,” sobbed Rose. 

‘* When she’s here we never know it’s 
Monday till it’s Saturday.” 

** And now this long, long Thanksgiv- 
ing fortnight!” 

** And I don’t know how we shall get 
through it. We sha’n’t see the animals, 
nor the big ships, nor the guns cast, nor 
the rehearsal of the spectacle she was go- 
ing to take us to. And she was going 
down with us to see the organ-grinders 
at home, and she tells us ghost stories at 
night, and she gives us change "— 

‘*T must say,” said their mother, ‘* your 
aunt Sylvia—your aunt Sylvia—is the 
greatest fool—I mean the dearest angel— 
{—I’m sure it won't be a scrap of a 
Thanksgiving— I’m so disappointed—I 
counted on it so—I declare, I believe I 
could cry !” and straightway she did cry. 

And at that very moment, so singular 
are the coincidences and affinities in the 
spider-webs that run among us all, up in 
the mountain home Aunt Sylvia was cry- 
ing too. ‘It’s shameful !” she was stam- 
mering between her sobs. ‘‘ When it 
means 30 much to me, that I should have 
to give up the one pleasure, the only joy 
of my long winter, and all—and all—for 
a little beggar I never saw before and al- 
most wish I never should again; and I'm 
a wicked wretch to feel so, and she’s a 
little holy innocent ”—and Aunt Sylvia 
rolled her handkerchief into a ball and 
clapped it into her mouth for fear she 
should say another word, as the vision of 
Belle’s shock of brown curls rose before 
her mental eyes, and of Rose’s great blue 
eyes, and their mouths like cleft cherries, 
of their laughing, their embracing, their 
outcry, their tears, while her actual eyes 
lay on this poor child asleep on the 
lounge, whose eyes, when they should be 
unclosed, would see no ray of light, no 
smile, no frown—the little blind girl from 
old Castletop. 

Miss Sylvia had driven over to Castle- 
top, the next mountain, to see about a 
stray cow of hers. She had hardly stated 
her errand when a strange sound hushed 
her own voice, a strange sound up there 
among those lonely mountain sides and 
tops; a sound so strong, so sweet, so 
heavenly sweet, that Miss Sylvia’s heart 
almost stopped beating to hear it. 

** Do you keep seraphim up here?” she 
asked, when it ceased. 

** What say? Why—oh, that! That’s 
Bet calling the cows,” was the answer. 
And again the call came, clear as a reed, 
strong as a trumpet—came and rose and 
swelled and soared away, till tost among 
a troop of echoes, 

** Bet calling the cows!” said Miss Sy}- 
via, ‘* Bring her here! J want to see 
her! Call her!" 

And by the time Miss Sylvia had far 


ished her business, a little barefooted tat- 
terdemalion, her long, ash-colored hair in 
tangled elf-locks, her gown in rags that 
let the bare, brown skin show through, 
stood before her and seemed to be survey- 
ing her with eyes that looked through 
her and away to the outer stars, great 
blank blue eyes, wide-open and unshrink- 
ingin the sun. ‘ Well, child,” said Miss 
Sylvia, unaccustomed to this sort of gaze. 
**T hope you see me.” 

‘*No,” said the child; ‘*I don’t.” 

** Don’t!” 

“She don’t see nuthin,” said the 
woman. ‘She’s stun blind. She ain’t 
no good ’cept to call the cows. Her folks 
died, an’ we’ve kep’ her along. But I 
guess she’ll have to goto the poorhouse 
come winter—we can’t afford her keep. 
And she don’t know nothing.” 

‘*Humph,” said Miss Sylvia; ‘is that 
so? Well, then, you run right in and bid 
that old woman good-by. You're going 
home with me.” 

And before the child quite understood 
it, or the woman knew what it meant, 
Miss Sylvia had pushed the child up the 
wagon-steps and had followed her, and 
gathered up the reins, and crying: ‘‘ She’s 
a red Durham, one of the old Beatrix 
herd, you’ll know her by aswelling on her 
right fore-leg,” was driving down the steep 
road in a way to bring about a swelling 
on the horse’s right fore-leg and his left 
one, too, as any thief making off with 
treasure might do before recognition and 
pursuit. 

Arrived at her own gate, Miss Sylvia 
flung the reins to Michael, and the child 
was taken round to the carriage house 
and Deborah was summoned to bring a 
tub and some warm water and soap and 
comb and shears, and the topping young 
Kitty was ordered to bring a suit of her 
own underclothes and certain other gar- 
ments of Miss Sylvia’s, and a scrubbing 
and a scouring and a combing and acut- 
ting took place in which tears and scold- 
ing and gru nbling and pitying and cries 
varying from g below to e above the liue 
were mingled in crazing confusion. And 
at last the victim of it all, clean, glowing, 
with her hair in short, wet rings about 
her face, stepped into the house holding 
up theskirt of MissSylvia’s wrapper, quite 
like a princess born to a train, carrying 
one guarding hand before her as if it held 
a scepter, and finding her way by a sense 
unknown to all the rest of us and pos- 
sessed only by certain of the blind, ra- 
diant with a sort of joy, now it was all 
over, at being clean again, while Michael 
made a bonfire in the field of rags and 
tags and locks of hair, and Kitty and 
Deborah muttered and fretted and 
growled and cleared away. 

It was just as the servants came into 
their own region of the house in the au- 
tumn twilight, that something brought 
them toa sudden pause. ‘* Holy mother 
of God!” cried old Michael. ‘‘It’s the 
way the angels do be calling round about 
the gates of Heaven !” 

It was Betty singing *‘ Jerusalem the 
Golden,” 

“T know not. oh I know not 
What joys await us there,” 
with an ecstasy of expectation and of 
tone, albeit a child’s tone. that their poor 
barbarian senses had never felt before. A 
moment's silence and the singing began 
again with 
* Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings.” 

** Will ye howld yer pace!” murmured 
Michael, at the girl’s renewed ejacula- 
tions. 

“Sun and moon and stars decay, 
Time shall soon this earth remove, 


Rise, my soul, and haste away 
To courts prepared above.” 


‘* Tt beats me,” said Deborah. ‘‘ What's 
a child her age to do with hymns like 
that! And singing them as if she meant 
them, too !” 

‘*Begorra!”’ said Michael, ‘‘I’d put 
that bird in a cage where there’d be no 
stretching of wings at all, at all, if I was 
the Missus, soI would. It’s a bird, it’s a 
nest of birds, it’s a whole nest of singing- 
birds she hasin her troat, s0 she has!” 
And then 1n turn the girls were bidding 
him be still, for the shadows had crept 





down the mountain side, and the child 
was gottly singing through the purple 








gloom, as if in some subtle way she felt 
it, 
* Abide with me; fast falls the even tide; 

The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide; 

When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 

Help of the helpless, O abide with me!” 

* Well, Betty,” said Miss Sylvia, the 
next morning: ‘‘don’t you know any- 
thing but hymns?” 

‘*I never heard anything else,” said 
Betty. ‘‘My mother, she sang them to 
me. She sang to me; but one day she 
died, you know. Sometimes I think 
there must be other music. Sometimes 
I hear it in my mind; but not clear 
enough to sing. And so I sing what I 
know.” 

‘*You know a good many, I suppose.” 

** Ever so many.” 

** And you like to sing them?” 

**Oh, all through me. I think God 
hears me. It’s the way I have to speak 
to him. And [ can say all I’m feeling 
when I’m singing, out there all alone, 
while I’m waiting for the cows. Some- 
times, too, the mountains answer me. 
When I’m waiting for it to be time to call 
the cows I sing ‘‘The Lord my pasture 
shall prepare,” and she sang it now as 
she sat on the stool at Miss Sylvia’s feet. 
** And then, too,” she went on, ‘I often 
hear the bells from the other side of the 
mountain when I’m driving them home, 
and then I can’t help singing, just as my 
mother did, 

*** Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 

The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and sea, 

And laden souls of thousands weekly stealing 

Kind shepherd turn their every steps to thee. 

Angels of Jesus, 
Angels of light, 
Singing to welcome 
The pilgrims of the night.’” 

‘Yes Betty, yes,” said Miss Sylvia. 
‘But do you always feel like singing? 
Don’t you ever get impatient and angry 
that you can’t see ?” os 

‘** Well,” said Betty hesitatingly, ‘‘when 
Ido, when I’m tired of the dark, and I 
wish I could see the things the others do, 
and feel—oh, you know—as if it was 
almost cruel—then it comes to me to sing 
this,” and she began again, 

“Who are these in bright array, 

This innumerable throng, 
Round the altar night and day 
Tuning their triumphant song.” 
She paused a moment. ‘‘ And when I 
come to this,” she said, 
** These through fiery trials trod, 
These from great affliction came,’ 
then I feel I’m one of them and the Lord 
knows it!” 

‘** So he does, Betty.” 

** And then I sing, 

** Christ leads me through no darker room 

Than he went through before.” 

‘** And to think of my abominable grum- 
bling,” muttered Miss Sylvia. ‘Well, 
Betty ?” 

‘*And other times,” continued Betty 
then, ‘‘when I hear them say there’s a 
new moon, or an evening star, or I know 
it’s sunrise and I want to see so dreadfully, 
Ising 

“* This is the day of light, 
Let there be light to-day, 
Oh Day Spring, rise upon our night 

And chase its gloom away!’ 
just as if it was a prayer, andI think then 
that God says to me if it can’t be answered 
now there’s a reason why, and it will be 
by and by.” 

‘**So it will—so it will, Betty,” said Miss 
Sylvia. 

“Oh, I should be so glad,” said the 
child, clasping her hands and lifting the 
sightless glance—‘‘I should be so glad! 
I almost think I should die. I doso long, 
I do so Jong to see! I tell the Lord about 
itat the top of my voice. When I’m sit- 
ting away off by myself on the mountain’s 
side, I sing with all my might: 

“** When shining from the eastern skies 

The morning light salutes mine eyes, 
O Sun of Righteousness divine 

On me with beams of mercy shine; 
Chase these dark clouds of guilt away 
And turn my darkness into day!” 

‘**But you know, Betty, that doesn’t 
mean the kind of darkness you sit in. It 
means spiritual darkness and doubt ’— 

** Doubt about what?” demanded Betty. 

**As to whether God is good,” said Miss 
Sylvia, hesitatingly, 

'* Oh!” said Betty, with a sort of con- 
tenapt, “Then ‘twould be dark gs black 
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night; and they should sing it ¢ , 
louder.” aa 
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“And what should you do, Betty | gnd sa =. 
you could see?” asked Miss Sylvia, ae W Br issce. 
entiy. : © the little } 

‘‘T should go and sing to blind pep iar proider« 
answered Betty, with decision, ay the oat Ses 
should go all over the world wh . ers, and 
there are blind people—into poor- : Ee the Rings 
and everywhere where there are bling ee: the precio 
people.” -— a all Kitty, wh 

‘Do you know you have a great voice. that thing. 
for a child?” - Leal over 1 

“Oh, yes; I guessso. I knowI like to F oat Be ts 
sing with it. And people,” said Betty, home ar 
authoritatively, ‘‘who can’t see ought ja - Jessons 
to have everything else in the world” h for the 

“Why, Betty, you haven’t.” = Sylvia di 

“But I have the voice. And if I cay ae oid give uj 
give the others anything with my Voice, ‘3 zo life—anc 
why it’s what God gave it to me for, My coe her atr 
mother used to tell meso. And she ugeq _ ae these thii 
to wonder how I was going to be ta . % “@ been abou 
to use it all right; but she said the way q ie to cha 
would open. And now,I suppose, that she thought. 
is what you took me away from Castle 3 per to sell her 
top for.”  jydbeen a na 

**Yes,”’ said Miss Sylvia. ‘‘Iam going Diwice a hu 
to have you go to town and see a great couldn't sell 
Doctor for the eyes. And if he can giye would do wh: 
you your sight ”"— do that! An 

‘*He can’t give me my sight, Only | Spoons, and { 
God can!” said Betty. "gar and gav 

‘*Well, if he can be the means of giving mbbing of pt 
you your sight,” said Miss Sylvia, a little shone like a 
impatiently; ‘“‘then we will see about — it was just | 
having you taught to read all the music all the rest w 
that has been written ”— didn’t open a 


‘‘Written music!” . 

*¢ Yes; libraries of it.” 

‘‘Written music! I never heard of such 
athing. How can music be written?” 

“It does seem strange, doesn’t it? ag 
that bodies should hold souls. There are 








education, B: 
stay with het 
Belle; and tl 
“hada right 
enough for 2 


§o0 Miss § 
signs that stand for sounds: and when affairs; and 
you have learned them, the whole king- the operatic 
dom of music is yours.” We tandaged, a 

‘I don’t understand,” said Betty. “I | ttom for the 
can't quite see—I mean” — ie fore the ligh 
‘Well, never mind now. But whatdid~ 3 fm strengt 
you think of when you have thought of “i jgiter in her 
seeing ?” " ing, heart-l 
“Oh, I don’t know—I don't know at coursing thi 
all. I think first of al! I should sing that made the w 
hymn and know what it meant; andl eyes to see i 
have thought how I should sing it, and It was 7 
that even God himself would like to hear the Doctor 
me: taken off. 
“* Holy, holy, holy, Lord Doctor to 
God of Hosts, when heaven and earth was in her | 
0 Si hy w 
Genebaenananal hey mame push 
All thy works before thee stood draw back 
And thine eye beheld them good, sunbeam.” 
While they sang with one accord fold of mu: 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord!” There wa 
It was a couple of days after this that Betty sat u 
Nature—the morning mail having come ia ively held 
—was too strong for Miss Sylvia, and she like a scre 
had been crying in unison with her two crystal jai 
little nieces two hundred miles away, heads of 
while the girls and a dressmaker and Belle’s bro 
seamstress were helping her sew for deat and yelloy 
life on the clothes which must make there bre¢ 
Betty decent before her trip to town burning cl 
where the mother of Rose and Belle was hoping, jo 
to meet her and take her to the Doctor— “Oh!” 
if indeed she were able to go at all, having her hands 
caught a tremendous cold from her bath, ter all, I} 
and being bound up in flannel and cat- do it dowi 
phorated oil and all the other parapher- come to E 
nalia of what they called throat distem-. angels. | 
per, very much more concerned lest she Sing, you 
should never sing a note again than tan sing | 
whether or not she should get well enough Tweant t 
to have her eyes operated on, and just ment,“ 
now tired out and fast asleep. like to} 
But the clothes were made, and the then the 
cold was well, and Betty had been sent by and spra 
express, and the children’s mother had hands—s 
met her, and she was in the hands of the 4 distant bi 
great Doctor. And Miss Sylvia was om wat 
le swe, 


counting up her resources, and how she 
could spare and save and go without for 
the Doctor’s bill, and what she could do 
to compass the lessons that were to come 

afterward if all went well, And how 
was it to be done, without a dollar to fall 
back on? And she took the Apostle 
Spoons out of their box again; but there— 
it was no use talking, she couldn't do it 
She could starve, and go without sugar 
and butter and tea and dismiss some = 

the help and let the missionaries go} 5° 


the place 
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ss house since there had been a house 
ver! It would be upsetting the home 
“ond sacking it; it would be sending Belle 
| 4 Rose out into the world without any 
ig place. No; the Apostle Spoons, 
"gad the little linen spinning-wheels, and 
a the embroidered screens, and the brass- 
¥ ted bureaus, and the beaten silver 
ingers, and the tall antique clocks 
y and the brass fenders and andirons, and 
" i the precious contents of the garret 
Kitty, who was really too topping 
| for anything. called truck and dicker, 
| gould never leave that house while she 
| jerself was in it, even if Betty had to 
» ome home and stay with her and forego 
8 her lessons altogether. It might be 
E snough for the child to get her eyesight; 
> Piss Sylvia didn’t know why she herself 
© ghould give up so much of what was her 
; own life—and it was her own life, her 
home, her atmosphere, her happiness, to 
pave these things about her which always 




















ght jad been about her. You might as well 
Way We ask ber to change her name and nature, 
hat 7 she thought. Suppose any ore wished 
le of per to sell her good old family name that 


had been a name of importance here for 


ing @ iwice a hundred years? Well! she 

ek couldn’t sell these things, either. She 

ve Sowould do what she could, but she couldn't 

nl do that! And she put back the Apostle 
y 


Spoons, and got some linseed oil and vin- 
gar and gave the ancient desk an extra 


ing mbbing of pure affection, since it already 
tle shone like a mirror. No; if those went, 
ua it was just letting down the floodgates: 
- allthe rest would follow. If Providence 
didn’t open any way for Betty’s musical 
education, Betty must come home and 
stay with her and bea cousin to Rose and 
ich j Belle; and that was really more than she 
‘hada right to expect. That was bliss 

a: enough for anybody! 
ie So Miss Sylvia went about her daily 


affairs; and at last word came to her that 
1 the operation was happily over, the eyes 
- bandaged, and Betty laid away in a dark 
' tom for the required length of time be- 
fore the light might be given to her in its 
full strength; and she sat still with the 
Miter in her hand, and with a queer chok- 
ing, heart-beating, thrilling sensation 
coursing through her, as if she had either 
made the world to be seen or made those 





iI eyes to see it. 

nd It was Thanksgiving morning when 

ar the Doctor said the bandages might be 
taken off. ‘‘Gently, gently,” said the 
Doctor to the children’s mother, for it 
was in her house. ‘‘ Pull it aside slowly,” 
asshe pushed up the shade and began to 
draw back the drapery. ‘‘ Just that one 
sunbeam.” And then he took off the last 
fold of muslin from the eyes. 

There was a moment of silence while 
at ’ Betty sat up on the lounge and instinct- 
in ively held her hand above her eyebrows 
he like ascreen. The sunbeam fell over a 
i) crystal jar of roses and lay full on the 
ys » heads of two children, the shock of 
4 4 Belle’s brown curls, the great blue eyes 
ir and yellow locks of Rose, as they sat 
re there breathless, with parted lips and 
D | burning cheeks, and waiting, wondering, 
6 = = hoping, joyous faces. 

i “Oh!” said Betty presently, pressing 
ig ® = ‘erhands over her eyes. **I suppose, af- 
ly terall, Ihave died. The Doctor couldn't 
n- doitdown there. I must have died and 
r- : Come to Heaven—and there are two little 
a angels, How beautiful! How beautiful! 
e Sing, you little angels, sing! Oh! I never 
D tan sing now to the blind people the way 
h Tweant to do. But,” she added in a mo- 
t ment, “ perhaps the Lord himself will 
like to hear me here in Heaven.” And 
e then the little angels laughed outright 
y and sprang to their feet, clapping their 
d hands—silent all of asudden. For soft as 
e tbell-tones in the evening comint 
8 Over water, sweet, sweet with an unutter- 
e able SWeetness, growing, swelling, filling 
J ‘Place, a flute, a nightingale, an an- 
0 Rel’s voice itself, Betty’s voice was to be 
, as she sang: 
J “Ye boundless realmsof joy 
l Exalt your Maker’s fame, 
> His praise your song employ 
C Above the starry frame! 


Your voices raise, 
Ye cherubim, 

And seraphim, 
To sing his praise!” 


™ the last note the door opened 








and Aunt Sylvia’s face was thrust in. 
**T don’t care! I couldn’t stay away!” 
she cried. ‘‘I thought I ought to make 
an effort to offer thanks for such a thing 
as I’ve been allowed todo. Just think of 
being allowed to give all the beauty of 
this beautiful world to such a child as 
that! Just think of being allowed to be 
the means—me! me! not the Doctor!—of 
giving that voice to all the sick and sor- 
rowing that she’s going to sing to, to the 
church where it will rise every Sunday 
and take souls up to Heaven with it as if 
it carried them on wings, to the world, 
and all the time to Heaven! To think of 
holding all that back for the sake of a lot 
of old dead stuff in the house! Oh! it’s a 
real day of Thanksgiving! And I came 
down on purpose to keep it with you, tho 
I had to sell the Apostle Spoons to do it!” 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 
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THE NIGHT OF THE PARADE. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 











‘It’s going to be the splendidest pa- 
rade,” said Johnny. 

‘* A whole mile of torches and a broom 
brigade,” said Jack. 

‘“*And fireworks and 
things,” said Johnny. 

‘* And everybody ’ll holler and have a 
regular riproaring time.” 

‘**T don’t believe I shall go,” said Teddy, 
gloomily. 

** Why, Teddy! Why not?” 

***Cause he isn’t the man we went for 
at our house.” 

**T wouldn’t mind that a bit,” chimed 
in Daisy. 

‘* Yes I do, I hate him,” said Teddy. 

‘* Oh, Teddy, that’s wicked!” said Daisy, 
looking very much shocked. 

‘*1 don’t care, I do,” persisted Teddy. 

“Well, don’t talk about it,” said 
Daisy; ‘‘ my papa says he’s a good man 
and it might make him feel bad if he 
heard that people hated him.” 

‘*My papa don’t think much of him,’ 
went on Teddy. 

** And Teddy’s papa’s a good man,” said 
Daisy to herself. ‘* Dear me! I wonder 
how it is that some good men are one 
thing and some another. I wonder why 
all the good men don’t like one, and all 
the bad men another.” 

‘* Where are you going to look at the 
parade?” asked Johnny. ‘We're all 
going together in the carriage.” 

Daisy wisely gave up puzzling her head 
with politics and said: ‘‘I don’t know. 
Papa and Mamma are out of town so I 
can’t go with them. Hattieand Grace are 
going with some of the other big girls and 
boys. I guess I’ll have to go with Nora.” 

“Come down to the corner of Court 
Square,” said Teddy. ‘I’m going to be 
down there—that is,” he added, witha 
sudden toning down of his animated 
manner, “if I go at all.” 

**You’re a goose, Teddy,” said Jack; 
‘“‘T go in for the fun, no matter who’s 
elected.” 

‘* But I sha’n’t h’rab for him,” said Ted- 
dy, with a very positive shake of his curly 
head. 

Daisy turned into her home and the 
others, just let loose from school, went 
on, still talking of the glorious frolic to 
be furnished by the triumphal parade in 
the evening. 

‘* I'm sorry we can’t take you with us, 
little girlie,” said Grace, Daisy’s older 
sister, as they prepared to go out in the 
evening; ‘but we are going to stay out 
later than would be good for you, and 
Nora will take good care of you and bring 
you home early.” 

A party of young people from a house 
near them came in to join Grace and 
Hattie. 

‘“‘Tam going to leave my key here,” 
said Arthur Cartwright, laying it on the 
hat-rack. ‘‘ The house is all shut up and 
there’s a chance of some of them coming 
home first, so I told them if anybody 
needed a key they'd find it here.” 

‘*You’d better have all your doors 
locked carefully, Grace,” suggested an- 
other of the party. ‘This will be a 
favorable chance for burglars, so many 
people away from home.” 

Grace went to give a word of caution 


rockets and 


by to Daisy, and she locked the door 
after them and sat down to wait for 
Nora. 

Many a merry party went by. Teddy 
appeared in the midst of a crowd of 
small boys, waving a flag and shouting 
with an enthusiasm which showed that 
he bad concluded to follow Jack’s advice 
and go in for the fun. 

‘“‘T wonder why she doesn’t come.” 
Daisy became a little restless as fifteen 
minutes went by and Nora did not ap- 
pear. She walked toward the kitchen 
and heard a sound of excited talking. 

**Oh, I hope Nora hasn’t any company 
to-night.” She waited a moment, unde- 
cided what to do, when the kitchen door 
opened and a dismal wail preceded Nora 
up the stairs. 

‘*Oh, Miss Daisy! it’s the dhreadful 
thing that’s afther happenin’. Mike— 
that’s me own sisther’s own b’y—a likely 
b’y as iver was seen, has got himself 
blowed up and burnt wid the powdther— 
bad luck to it! And she wid not a sowl 
wid her and sindin’ for me this minnit. 
An’ whativer'll I do at all, at all! Burnt 
dhreadful, Miss Daisy !” 

Nora sat down on the stairs and wept. 

‘“*Oh, dear! you must go, ‘Nora—of 
course you must.” 

“An whativer’ll 
y'rself, Miss Daisy ?” 

That was a hard question. How could 
she make up her mind to give up going to 
the grand parade.” 

‘* Run in to Mrs. Martin’s, Nora, ands2e 
if they’re all gone. She would take me if 
she knew.” 

But everybody at Mrs. 
gone. 

Daisy gave a despairing look across the 
street to the one other neighbor whom she 
would have the courage to ask to take 
charge of her for the evening, But the 
house was closed and dark. 

‘** Then,” she said, trying hard to swal- 
low a great sob which came into her 
throat, ‘‘ you must go, Nora, and I'll stay 
at home.” 

‘* What, all wid yer lone, Miss Daisy? 
An’ whativer wid yer mother be sayin’ to 
me?” 

** You can’t help it, Nora. 
go quick.” 

With many moans and groans, now 
over her sister’s son, now over the neces- 
sity for leaving Daisy alone, Nora fast- 
ened doors and windows securely, lighted 
the gas in parlor ani hall and at length 
took her departure in a stream of Irish 
lamentation. 

Poor Daisy’s heart beat loudly and 
heavily as the door closed on Nora witha 
hollow bang and she locked it after her. 
The hall had never looked so large as 
when she turned and found her little self 
in it all alone for the first time in her life. 
The sounds of shouts and laughter and 
quick-stepping feet had ceased on the 
street outside, for everybody had gone 
down-town to see the great parade. 

Daisy cried fora few minutes. It had 
all come about so suddenly that she couid 
scarcely realize that she, instead of going 
with all the rest of the city to the gay 
show, should be shut up in the big house 
by herself. 

But she was a good little lassie anda 
sensible one, so before long had resolved 
to make the best cf what she could not 
help. She heard the sounds of the explo- 
sion of fireworks, and went up to her own 
room, the windows of which looked in 
the direction which she knew the parade 
must be taking. Lighting the gas she sat 
down to look at the rockets and Roman 
candles which appeared above the house- 
tops, presently drawing the dark curtains 
behind her, because the reflection of the 
gas on the glass interrupted her view. 

She watched for a while, wishing with 
all her heart that she could take a peep at 
the wonderful things which she knew 
were going on below what she could see, 
yet never regretting that she had let Nora 
go. 

She was trying to please herself with 
fancies that the bright things which were 
flying up into the sky came to smile at 
her and to tell her they were sorry for 
her loneliness. Just as she was done gaz- 
ing at a glowing shower of sparks which 


you be doin’ wid 


Martin’s was 


You’d better 


down, her attention became attracted by 
something nearer home. 

Daisy’s home was one of a number of 
houses in a stone block. The block, when 
it reached the corner of the street, did 
not, like most blocks, think it time to 
stop, but rounded the corner and kept on, 
facing the cross street. Daisy’s house 
was the second from the corner. Her 
room was in the second story, over the 
dining-room, and looked out upon the 
court at the back of the houses. 

Asshe now chanced to look down into 
this court she saw two dark figures mov- 
ing stealthily along, keeping close to the 
backs of the houses which fronted on the 
other street, thus bringing their backs 
into full sight from the window. 

What could they be doing? She forgot 
the balls from the Roman candles which 
kept bouncing up asif to take a peep at 
her, and watched in great anxiety. Pres- 
ently the two men paused at one of the 
houses and began doing something to one 
of the windows. It wasso dark she could 
not tell what; but all of a sudden flashed 
upon Daisy’s mind what she had heard 
said by the young people about burglars. 
The men were at the back of Mr. Bar- 
clay’s house. Could it be that they were 
breaking intorobit? The Barclays were 
great friends of hers. Old Mr. Barclay 
madea great pet of her and she was very 
fond of him. 

What a poor scared little thing she was, 
thinking of those dreadful robbers so near 
her and her all alone. Her first impulse 
was tocreep out from behind the curtains, 
make a rush for her bed, cover up her 
head and never take it out until some one 
came. But—that was Mr. Barclay’s house 
being robbed and no one to do anything 
about it. 

No one but herself. What could she do? 

She knew that the proper thing to be 
done was to send a telephone message for 
the police; but there was no telephone 
in their own house, so there was an end 
of that. 

So she said to herself, not admitting at 
first the remembrance that there was one 
at Mr. Cartwright’s—the house on the 
corner between their own and Mr, Bar- 
elay’s; and Arthur Cartwright had left 
his key, andit was on the hat-rack down 
stairs. 

Whatif it was? How could she, such 
a little bit of a girl, go out into the street 
and into Mr. Cartwright’s house alone? 
What if there should be more of those 
wicked men about? The very idea of 
setting her foot out of her room was fear- 
ful. 

But there was something in Daisy’s 
heart which arose in protest against the 
thought of shutting herself up for safety 
when she might be preventing an injury 
to some one she loved. She did not stop 
long to think, but almost before she 
knew it was down in the hall looking at 
the key which lay on the hat-rack. 

Out in the street with quick, nervous 
little step3, not forgetting to lock her 
own door behind her. The street was 
quiet. Daisy did not know whether she 
should be most frightened or comforted 
by seeing any passers. But it was light 
there, and Daisy found that her real trial 
had not come until Mr. Cartwright’s door 
opened for her. 

It was a3 dark as a tomb as she stepped 
in, The gaslight shone ia for alittle way 
and it was hard to have to shut it out; 
but it would not do to leave the door 
open. A trembling little figure it was 
which made its way up the long stairs, 
and then felt along the upper hall to Mr. 
Cartwright’s room. 

‘‘But I don’t know where t _ tele- 
phone.” The thought came with a little 
gasp as at length she laid her hand on the 
instrument. With a desperate effort she 
managed to collect her scattered wits, 
trying to think what she must do. 

“Tlltry,anyway. I know just how to 
doit.” The ring of tbe bell made her 
start, so loud was its sound through the 
stillness, 

‘Hello, Central!” Surely, ‘* Central” 
never had heard a more tremulous little 
eall. 

‘* P’raps they’ve all gone to the parade; 
then it will all be for nothing.” 








to Nora, atter which they all said good- 


had burst from a rocket and slowly rained 


But back at once came the answer: 
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“ Hello!” 

‘Oh! please, I don’t know where I 
want to send; but there’s some folks 
breaking into Mr. Barclay’s house, and— 
there’s nobody here but me, and I”— 

‘*Who are you?” broke into the pause 
in which a sob would have its way. 

‘I’m Daisy. And won’t you please to 
send to the right place, and send some 
policemen to stop the burglars?” 

** What’s the address ?” 

‘Tt is 1288 Tenth Avenue; at Mr. Bar- 
clay’s.” 

‘* Yes; that'll be all right.” 

It had been such a comfort to hear a 
voice that Daisy thought she would rather 
stay near the telephone than go down 
through the dark hall again. She 
crouched down on the carpet, found a 
hassock near, laid her head on it, and de- 
cided that she would wait there until it 
was nearly time for everybody to come 
home. 

Jingle, jingle, jing—Daisy was just 
heading a parade of all the telephones in 
the city, each one dressed in a shower of 
rocket flames, when it seemed as if one 
of them was ringing more loudly than 
was becoming. 

‘‘ That’s too loud,” she said; but at that 
moment the telephone turned into Teddy 
and instead of ringing shouted: ‘ H’rah, 
h’rah,” with all its might. 

Jingle, jingle, jing, jing, jing. Daisy 
started up and listened. The ringing of 
the door-bell sounded through tbe house 
and in an interval of the jivgle she could 
hear Arthur Cartwright’s voice. 

‘* Hello! Hasn’t anybody come home?” 

It was easy to go down-stairs now. 
Daisy laughed all the way down, but, be- 
fore she knew it, was crying as Arthur 
Cartwright looked down upon her in 
amazement. 

‘* Daisy ! you bere? What’s got into the 
neigaborhood, anyway? Hurrah—here 
she is, Grace; they’ve just come home, 
and wild at not finding you. And Mr. 
Barclay’s house broken into and police 
summoned and the burglars safe in jail, 
and nobody knows who telephoned.” 

“Oh, did they catch them?” asked 
Daisy. ‘* Why, that’s what I came into 
your house for.” 

And poor little Daisy, overwrought 
with excitement, cried and laughed by 
turns as Grace and Hattie kissed and 
petted her declaring that nothing in the 
world should ever induce them to leave 
her again. 

Mr. Barclay had lefc town on that very 
day of the parade, altho Daisy had not 
known it. When he came home the night 


before Thanksgiving he made Daisy tell 
him the whole story. 

‘* Well,” he said, after hearing it, ‘I 
surely need never be afraid to go away 
when I have you about to look after my 
property. But, as you watched my house 
so carefully I think I shall have to watch 
you.” 

Daisy did not know what he meant un- 
til he took out of a velvet case a dainty 
little darling of a gold watch and showed 
her what was engraved on the back: 


* DAISY CLIFFORD. 
A BRAVE LITTLE GIRL.” 


‘* But.” said Daisy soberly, altho with a 
face full of surprise and delight, ‘I 
wasn't bravea bit. I was awfully afraid. 
I just had to make myself go, every step, 
when I went up in the dark to the tele- 
phone.” 

** Don’t you know, little bird, that the 
bravest persons are those who in spite of 
fear persevere in doing what they think 
they ought to do?” 

And Daisy was very glad he thought so. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles,’ Tas (NDEPENDENT, New York. 


MONUMENT. 


* 


se & & & * 
= 


** = 


* # 


1. A vowel. 

2. A number. 

8. About. 

4, A small vegetable. 





5. A woman’s name. 

6. An animal. 

7. Anger. 

8. To sharpen. 

. To strengthen. 

10. An archbishop. 

The central word down is in memory of. 
D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 22p 
BROKEN WORDS. 
Longfellow-Washington. 

Cross-words: 1, Lap-wing; 2, over-act; 
3, name-sake; 4, green-horn; 5, fin-is; 6, ear- 
nest; 7, looking-glass; 8, loads-tar; 9, ode- 
on; 10, win-now. 


© 


BEHEADING AND CURTAILING. 

1, Mark; 2, bend; 3, fare; 4, code; 5, 
many; 6, cowl; 7, lace; 8, fore; 9, care; 
10, mate. 

HEADS AND TAILS. 

Mope, awed, howl, kink, burn, pear, fire, 

cute, farm, doer. 


DOUBLE PYRAMID. 
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We Use Soap, 





We Use Pearline, 
—~ 


DISTORTED HANDS will surely come to 
those who clean house and wash clothes in the 
old-fashioned way—with soap. How can it be 
otherwise? You rub—rub—rub, and you ache 


—ache—ache. You spend hours inhaling the 
hot steam and odors which rise from the tub, 
impregnated with the filth of soiled clothing, 
and with all this you have not obtained the 
best results. 

WITH PEARLINE a delicate woman can 
do a large wash. You do not have to rub 
yourself and your clothes to pieces. You do 
not have to inhale fetid steam. When finished 
you are not too tired to see that your work is 
well and economically done, and that you have 
saved many hours of woman’s hardest work. 
PYLE’S PEARLINE 

IS THE MODERN SOAP. 
Beware of imitations. 











-~If You Are Sick 


With Headache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Blood Humors, Kidney Disease, 
Constipation, Yemale Troubles, Fever and Ague, 
Sleeplessness, Partial Paralysis, or Nervous Pros- 
tration, use Paine’s Celery Compound and be 
cured. In each of these the cause is mental or 
physical overwork, anxiety, exposure or malaria, 
the effect of which is to weaken the nervous sys- 
tem, resulting in one of these diseases. Remove 
the CAUSE with that great Nerve Tonic, and the 
RESULT will disappear. 


Paine’s Celery Compound 


JAS. L. Bowen, Springfield, Mass., writes :— 

“ Paine’s Celery Compound cannot be excelled as 
a Nerve ‘Ionic. In my case a single bottle 
wrought a great change. My nervousness entirely 
disappeared, and with it the resulting affection 
of the stomach, heart and liver, and the whole 
tone of the sy ‘stem was wondertu. ly invigorated. 
I tell my Seeee | ifsick as I haye been, ~Paine’s 
Celery Compound 


sWill Cure You! 


Sold by druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


For the Aned, Meryans, Debilitated. 





Warranted to color more goods than any other 
dyes ever made, and to give more brilliant and 
— colors. Ask forthe Diamond, and take 
no other. 


A Dress Dyed FOR 

A Coat Colored iO 

Garments Renewed CENTS. 
A Child can use them !: 


Unequaiied for all Fancy and Art Work. 
At druggists and Merchants. Dye Book free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Props., Burlington, Vt. 
















COLGATE & CO’S 
SACHET POWDERS 


For Perfuming 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





If you cannot obtain our Sachet 
Powders send 25 cts. in stamps to 
Colgate & Co. §5 John St., New York, 
who will mail you a package of one 








of the following odors sufficient to 

perfume several Holiday presents. 
Cashmere Bouquet, Heliotrope, 

Caprice, Jockey Club, Violet and 


White Rose. 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets, 56 and 70 pieces. with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets. 44 and 56 pieees, with $11 and $15 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 4 and 56 f ord 
White Imported Dinner Sets. He pieces, with $0 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sees, ne? 

Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 Neces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 
Hanging lamp with Decorated Shade, ‘with 310 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. nd your 
address for oar 64 page Illustrated eninge ogne, containing 
eomplete Premium 


m an nd Pri ce Tit ention this pal 
‘Address THE GREAT OHINA TEA GO. 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


he or Ira Perego’s 
Old Fogies fc kee cia: 
about the neatness of their pereanet a 


Paty ny od of tast = Wine want Comcerese we ang per 
always bu 
vom Strect, and assa Sheen. ew ew York: 
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LEWANDO'S 


FRENOH DYEING AND CLEANSING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON; 

2 WEST ITH STREZT, NuW YORK. 
PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 
Geods Sent by Mail or Express. 
GARMENTS (CLEANSED AND L YRED 

WHOLE. FINestT WORK IN THE 
COUNTRY. Branch offices and agencies in ali the 
large cities in the East. Mention TH ¢ INDEPENDENT 


@OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1876, 
AKER 














Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocea, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or S:gar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing les than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


Y. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi: Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
WAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty 8t.. New Yorr 
























INVENTION 
OF THE AGE, 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CASS. 
15 Conse pes cnn. ee 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 2 
8.W.Cor, 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH: _ 

Yalus e me recep sent to all wearersof A rein cial 
ee n é 

381 Leaingve mn Ave.. Street. New York. 











Vile ELC 
IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Aye, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Dolls and Holiday Goods 


We are showing the handsomest assortment of 
French and German Dolls ever displayed in Brook. 
lyn, and a complete line of Dolls’ Clothing, ip: 
cluding HATS, DRESSES, JACKETS, CLO 
WATERPROOFS, SHOES, STOCKINGs, UNDER. % 
CLOTHING, and LORGNETTES and PARASOLg 


Also novelties in LEATHER and FANCY GOODs 












of all kinds and FANS unobtainable elsewhere, . & No oa ove 
Our collection of ; is: pet 
es sorted. 
JEWELRY | and-Pai 
% ch, for 
far exceeds anythir g ever shown in either city. aes ar & 
Chromo-L 
A full line of Caildrea’s Books and Games, dozen, pe 
10 Varcu 
Better as 
for posta 
for 8 
about M: 
- Kor a sale by by nk 
; a pound. 
all : card pac 
H. H. 
dealers Mes sr 
in 
oj = Succ 
= Toilet j Beapectivel 
Goods, 
mailed \ 
< ° By Represe 
prepaid on Y and A 


receipt of 


price. 






Bailey's ~< Tooth Brush Nor 00772222 a) 
Cc. J. BAILEY ‘ Co. at 


132 Pearl street, Boston, Mass, 


SK ATES 233338 17 
1085.08, 

Games,Mechanicul Toys, 

Novelties, Guns, Ri : 

tilovens Gey. Sind Be me 
slov Cc. G stamp = 
Mustrated Ca € ‘atal 


LU TEER 

REPEATING AIR #IFLE. ER 

It has a magazine holding @ 1 

No. bsuvt. Lever for loading operates like a Win- 

chester Rifle. 

Shoots accurately up to 25 

cow plete for $4.0 Mai ed fors rie 
CORNWALL & SMOCK, 18 Warren St., N.Y. 
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Higl 
FAST BLA cs. 
THK ULKA GK, 19S, TEINS: frame 
me. | CLEANFAST pda ae 
‘ Cotton of 
Robinson our Eewt 
Dye. Retail stores F 
Guaranteed | 927 +Broad-| 
bot to way, 2 West : 20 Ec 
crock. 14th St.. andi 
New . 
The wearing poo pa = 
= ; 
quality un-| New Yedil that a 
surpassed. r=! 107 State St., Etchia 
Chicago. 
Send for 9 West St, prizes 
|__price-list.! ‘TRADE-MARK. Boston. 
iat year. 
cost 1°¢ 
I 
descr’ 
conta: 
etchin 
of 10 
“ Eve 
thro] 
EDWII W IN 0, BURT & 0. rae 
chec 
Manufacturers and Dealers * Col 
Perc 





FINE Pub 











SHOES. | “* 
287 FULTON ST. Bcd 

Brooklyn, N.Y. < 
The genuine Edwin Pri nm 
C. Burt shoe has nt 

a on . 

ae ee Pa 
shoe. Catalogues 

on application. S 
FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER, mE 
FROM VIRGINIA — NATU For 






WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, oa. "CURE 





Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles ‘2 
a tno BET rit your dr order it. Take ove koe ig : 
28 BROADWAY, 
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COPYRIGHT. 
r 1.00 and 6 cents fo ~ postases 7 of Prang’s best Prize Cards, celebrated tne 
world over as the finest cards ever p 
No. 9.—Birthday Packet. for 54 cents. 17 Fine Carés of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 
No. 10: —Sunday-school Packet, for 50 cents, 2 Cards of Marcus Ward’s. Prang’s Cards, as- 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


No. 8.—For 


Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl C 


ages a+ specifie 


oe oe Lithogravh Cards by Prang & Co. of she above cut and verse, and companion cards, per 

Chre TO TEACHERS ONL ” = 

10 Warcus ard’s. Prang’s. and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and § cents for postage. 
age. <A very choice selection. no two alike, $3. 

for postage and registering. Every Packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heav y envet 

pers for safe transmission. The above offers iuclude our Easter Card Packets for 1889. These will oree y 

about March Ist. Envelopes for mailing, 1:2 cents for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


yr, Q are the manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen 

Pats eb 

always to give lowest py abs Brice’. Saale sheets or 

peper and envelopes, with 

a pound. sent on receipt of 15 cents, and eal rice’ to those taking ciers Yor. ye papers with our 


dozen, post-paid, 75 cents. 
Better assortment, $2.00 and '0 cents for post 


card packets. 


-H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


~ CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR CARD P ACKAGES for ise8-00 are ay A The 
assortment is large and fine, embracing th cards that 
can be obtained. 
bargains. We advise early orders, as many will certainly 
desire to re-order. 

We will send a complete set of ene first six packaces for 
$3.50, and 40 cents for postage an 
complete 7: TEN sets for $5-50, and So cents for postage and 
regi:terin: 

i or +4 cents and 4 cents for postage: 17 

4 
Seeether with a Double Fringed Card and a handsome 
Birthday Card. 

No. 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents fer postage: 10 
large and finer cards from the above palrseers. also a 
fine Frosted Card and a card cut in form of a Le 
—Vor 81.0 
selection of ‘25 Beautiful Cards, ot L 
Re a pony enir Booklet and a fine Satin Card 
4.—For $1.00 and ® cents for postage : a selec- 
“ton or {0 of our Largest and Finest Cards, including 
one of Prang’s Celebrated Prize 
Be poi Folding woe? aa = 


rs Oc 
pout le Fringed Cards (not folded) ea 
envelo 
a Satin ibbon, and a handsome Folding Card. 
6.— For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage: 10 
“pend °s, Tuck’s, Ward’s. and other beautiful cards. 
No. 7.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: 7 


t authors; retail price, 25 and % cents each, and an 
py — oak Lithographic Card of the above cut by Se Prang 
& Company. 


ards, and other Novelties. at 10,15, 25, 50, 75 cents, and $1.00 
each, for Chris: mas, Birthday or Anniversars, which will be selected with care for different tastes and 


These packets will be Rook siondertel 
registe ing, and of the 


Pra Ca, and other fine Uhristmas Cards, 


and 6 cents for "ot roe Brang : A Pee 
0., 


Cards, together with a 
ts for. pestase : 10 


a separate 
together with a Bookmark ¢ Gard mounted on 


Kooks, with appropriate selections from 


40 and pe conty 


per wo bett: r or more elegant paper can pes made 
ng direct from mills to the consumer. we 


ber of sheets to 





Messrs M. Knoedler & Co., 
Successors to COUPIL & CO., 


Respectively beg, leave to call aapention to their 
arge Collection of 


PAINTINGS 


By Representative Artists of the various European 
ane Ameri ican Schoo's: also to their Impor- 
tant Publications in 


Engraving and Etching. 


ALL ADAPTED FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





t= Special attention to ARTISTIC 
FRAMING. 


170 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
HOLIDAY AND WEDDING PRES- 
ENTS THAT ARE SURE 
TO PLEASE. 











, High-class Etchings, tastefully 


framed, are veritable works of art, 
and are of permanent value, 
Frederick Keppel & Co., 
20 East 16th St., Union Square, 
New York, are glad to announce 
that among their newly published 
Etchings are FIV E which have won 
prizes at the Paris Salon of this 
year. Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to $8O. 
Frederick Keppel & Co.’s 
descriptive catalogue for 1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of the 
etchings, will be mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents in postage stamps. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


“Evening in Finisterre,?? by W. L La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 


“Home of Evangeline,’?? by F. Raubi- 
check after C. R. Grant. 


“Colonial Days,’ by Jas. S. King after 
Percy Moran. 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of ** Kiackner’s Publications”? are 
Protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ** Proofs and 
Prints, 


_5 East: 17th Street, New York. 
AN BLAS 


Mors UO COANUT. 


HEALTHFUL. NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 














_ For PUDDINGS, PIES and CAKES, 


mended by best Housekeepers. In peand and 
; “pound packages. Ask your Grocer for it. 
4 A triai sample free on request. 

g onerr & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


Holiday 
Announcement. 


TIFFANY & COQ., 


Union Square, New York, 


have now on exhibition their 
importations, and the manu- 
factures of their shops pre- 
pared especially for the com- 
ing holidays, and suggest 
that early visitors have not 
only the best choice from the 
stock of new goods but avoid 
the crowds that invariably 
throng the store in December. 


Purchases will be cared for 
until the time set for delivery. 


Ovington Bros, 
Fine oo é Sets. 


A special feature of their 
business is the sale of fine 
table china in partial sets 
or by the single piece at the 
lowest prices, affording an 
opportunity of making up 
small sets of the best china. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fulton and Clark Streets, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


















& not sgifi there, write us for free sam- 
ples. GL E DUK and SPECIAL DIA- 
BETIC are invaluable, waste-repairing 

j psia, Diabetes, Debility & Cnil- 


Miy usesyothing equals our HEALTH 
. nd f& circular offering 4 lbs, free. 


FARWELL & RHINES;Props., Watertown,N.. y 
olwegs prefer pleasant 
Sweethearts 20 secccavie suitors. 
How can a young man 
appear at his best when in the agony caused by 2 poor- 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Invite Attention to a case lately receiwed 


LYON’S SILKS. 


Broche and Metal Effects, Broche and Royal, 
Broche Empire. 


FURS 


Rich Sable and Otter Capes, 
Sealskin Jackets, 
Paris and London Dinner Dresses. 


DRESS FABRICS. 
LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


Laces and Embroideries 
WINTER UNDERWEAR. 
CARTW RIGHT & WARNER’S 

CELEBRATED 
Merino and Natural Wool Underwear. 














ORIENTAL RUGS, 
Carpets and Upholstery. 
WALL, |)2223. = 

PAP ERS HiROPEAm® MAKERS, 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
for interior ment and color. 

DECORATION | frimntstardcoortions” 

MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
WALL PAPERS, 
THE GREAT SANITARY 
Wall Cover 
all Uovering, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th 8t. 
Cor. Sth rere 30th St., 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
ture and the BEST examples 
Silk and other fabrics which have never been equal- 
We invite an_ inspection. 

FR. BECK & CO., 

Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 

Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 

BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 











The finest ‘Meat-Flavoring Stock, 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beaf wintates Saucesand Made Dishes 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER. AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY'S. REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 





FXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N. B.—Genuine only with ftac-simile ot 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label, 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEaT CO.. L't’d, London 








FL “0 RID A BOX containing 150 to 200 of 


Givers 2 Ly Co., N 
iy R vetes 











ly made, ill-nitting Jinen shir Apery" by wearing Ira 
erego’s Patent Bosom Shi: 138 and 19% Fulton 
btreet, and 87 Nassau Street, New York. 


i for * a 
1,338 AND. 1,340 BROADWAY, N. Y 0. M. CROSBY, St., New ¥ 
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5 i ott an Pie 
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Sarm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Bditor will be giad to recetwe a" 
practical hents, suggestions or information that wil 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


NOTES IN NOVEMBER. 


BY. E. P. POWELL. 


WITH my memorandom book in hand I 
can report on the following seeds, etc., 
tested in 1888. Of lettuces I tried the fol- 
lowing: California Cream Butter; Vaughn’s 
No. 11; Henderson’s New York; Burper’s 
Hard Head, and a variety long in my 
possession and to me nameless. I found 
California Cream Butter much like the sort 
on hand, and as good as any.. Burper’s 
Hard Head not remarkable but good 
enough, and Henderson’savery good keep- 
er, as asummer lettuce. If any one wishes 
to try three or four sorts, the above will 
all prove satisfactory. 

Of peas I have, but not for the first time, 
planted Horsford, Market Garden,Laxton’s 
Evolution, Stratagem and Telephone, and 
on the whole I would select these four 
again; they are all most excellent peas 
and fine croppérs. If but two are selected 
for sucession take Market Garden and Tele- 
phone; Stratagem is, however, a noble pea. 

Of potatoes { planted Dakota Red, which 
I consider one of the best croppers and a 
noble potato every way. Late Rose I con- 
sider the standard table potato; we have 
had no better. St. Patrick in new soils is 
also a superb potato and fine cropper. For 
early I have contented myself among the 
older sorts, with feauty of Hebron; Blush 
is always hollow and is discarded, but 
otherwise is a model. Of newer sorts I plant- 
ed Morning Star, a good grower and fine 
cropper cf choice, smooth potatoes of best 
quality; Early Dawn a really fine potato as 
are also Crown Jewel, Polaris, EarlyPuritan, 
White Flower; Hampden Beauty dried up 
early and yet produced fine tubers; it seems 
to be somewhat the earliest. To give exact 
measurements of yield is almost always 
misleading on small plots. I prefer to say to 
those desirious of trying some of the newer 
sorts that they will not go amiss with 
Early Dawn, not so very early, but very 
handsome and good; with Hampden Beauty, 
very early and good; with White Flower. 
rather late and handsome, and Morning 
Star, not early but excellent. 

Of sweet corns I prefer on the whole Per- 
ry’s Hybrid for very early, but retain Min- 
nesota, which is a very few days earlier. 





this latitude. Itis very desirable that we 
should have a reliable melon of each sort (a 
musk melon and a watermelon), that it will 
pay us to do our best with in this latitude. 
It must bea melon early to ripen, and of 
excellent quality under aH circumstances. 
I think, so far as I can yet judge, that the 





two best muskmelons for us are Sill’s Hybrid | 


and Emerald Gem; and the watermelon that 
I have raised is Gypsy. But the best thing 
I can do with any watermelon so far is to 
buy and not cultivate. 
CLINTON, N.Y. 
~— 





either wasted or sold for a pittance. After 
the ashes are leached they are uearly as 
valuable as before for manure, where the 
soil does not lack potash. If a teaspoonful 
of clean wood ashes is given every third 
day to horses in their feed they will very 


rarely need “condition powders.” The 
same amount given to cattle will have good 
results. Cattle, also swine, are frequently 
seen licking ashes where rubbish has been 
burned. The ashes given to hogs may be 
mixed with their salt. Ashes correct acid- 
ity of the stomach and destroy some intes- 
tinal worms. Wood ashes are a valuable 
fertilizer for all crops, but especially for 
orchard crops. They contain all the min- 
eral elements required by plants. The fine 
condition and peculiar proportion of their 
ingredients make their rea! agricultural 
value greater than the value computed 
from chemical analyses. Coal ashes are 
comparatively worthless, but wood ashes 
should never be thrown away.—American 
Agriculturalist. 
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PENTSTMONS. 


It is somewhat surprising that these 
beautiful perennials are not more gener- 
ally cultivated. They are as easily raised 
as the snapdragon, which they resemble in 
habit. They form an extensive genus of 
bardy and half-hardy herbaceous plants, 
natives of Texas, Mexico, Colorado and the 
Rocky Mountains. They grow from one to 
three feet in hight and blossom freely all 
summer and into October. The colors are 
as varied as those of the snapdragons. Nu- 
merous varieties are obtained from seed. 
In order to have plants bloom the first sea- 
son the seed needs to be started early in 
spring.— Vick’s Magazine. 


SAND CRANBERRY. 


BETWEEN Lake Winnipeg and Hudson 
Bay, and doubtless elsewhere in the Lau- 
rentian districts further north, a variety is 
found in dry situations—generally in the 
cypress or fir woods—smaller than the 
marsh cranberry, but darker and of richer 
flavor. It has a trailing habit and bears 
abundantly. Swedish servants to whom 
the berries were sent were much excited 
by recognizing the fruit as indigenous to 
their native country.—Munitoba Free 
Press. 














When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Caatoria, 
When she hac Children, she gave them Castoria, 





CHERRY 
PECTORAL, 


THE VOICE, when hoarse and husky 





from overstrain or irritation of the vocal 
organs, is improved and strengthened by the 
use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Clergy- 
men, Singers, Actors, and Public Speakers 
find great relief in the use of this prep- 
aration. A specific for throat affections. It 
relieves Croup and Whooping Cough, and is 
indispensable in every household. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maes. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





‘HOME E SXERSts SER?! Sor Brain Workers 
je; Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; 

‘ie. Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 

ba 6 inches square tloor-room; something new, scien- 

durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 

**Schools for Physical and V oe Culture,” 16 

East 14th Street and 713 5th A N. Y. City. 

Prof. D. L. Dowp, Win. Blaikie author of 

“ How to get Strong,” says of it: | never saw 
apy other that I liked half as well.” 
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COME TO THE LAND OF 


BIG: APPLES 


Pears, Prunes, &c, Where the climate is so mild 
grassremains green during all the year. U.S. Cen- 
sus report shows O: m healthiest State in Union. 
Rich lands cheap. md stamp for an illustrated 
pamphlet,to BOARD OF TRADE, Salem, Oregon. 


300-CANDLE POWER : 


“ROCHESTER” LAMP. 
BEST LAMP 


FOR 





_Ask sk your dealer for it. 


STORE, 
FACTORY, 


Etc., Ete. 


Cost about One Cent per hour. 


HALL, 


Safe and sim. 
ple, Seeit, and you will have no other, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARD MILLER & CO, 


10 and 12 College Place, N. Y. 


Send for Circular, 
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SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 





Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 


EITHER 


or Domestic. 











Walter’ 's Patent Standard Mctallic Shingles. 
Cc ooper’ 8 Patent Queen — Metallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofi 





= ordinary way. 








price. 
References furnished in every city and town of impor- 

tance in the United States and Canada, 

logue free. 


f applied, more durable and ornamental, 
: “ where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





and cheaper, 


Our prices are governed by the size of the 
plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 
musing cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 


Illustrated cata 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City 


Sole Manufacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 
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For second crop there is no better than The improved method of cOnmnG taapantecs of pleasant excursions and of gaining oo OOLt 
Messen Concord. For other medium and j healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the —, a 
late [ use my own cross-bred sorts, several rosse ac Wwe S at BL 
of which prove exceedingly prolific as well Dining C: 
assweet. One cross ofsweet corn and tuck- and Pala 
et or pop-corn has reverted wholly to the FRESH FRUIT JAMS, - 
wild type of corn. It has huge bunches ot Which we introduced in this country at ern Nebr 
small ears on the top with no separate tas- i i 
Choice of 
sels for flowers and no husks. These Made from English Fresh Fruits POP t i AR PRICES The 
bunches of ears are so heavy as to weigh 9 Buns su) 
the short stalk of three feet quite over. On AND REFINED SUGAR, — y worth, 1 
a few staiks there are also at the axils of ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. ~ 
the leaves some abortive attempts at ears. ‘ cabal : : : f : Its Wate 
The flowers and seed are reunited on tho Our Bicycle Outfits Artists F Detective, Petite, alld Revolving-Back Cameras, Tripods, _— 
top of the stalk and the stalk shortened to IN THE UNITED STATES, j 10] Centeal 
endure the weight. A row of such cornisa ald other Photographic Requisites PR. 1 
curious sight. Of my cross-breds I have Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. tinnati ¢ 
two of fine merit. A = = 
Of Lima beans | have planted Pride of teSend for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. a eT. 
Garden, Salem Improved, and Early Morn- ° Ld Gen’! 
: ing; and there is practically no difference | — ee ania Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
that I have yet been able to discover. BEEBE 
‘ Of melons, which are not quite at home Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly 33 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. The § 
ere, I planted Emerald Gem, and it is the y ‘ ‘ 2 7 © vy + me This 1 
best I have—early, prolific and fine. It is Furnaces and Ranges, Salesrooms: 423 BROOME STREET, New York. ay 
not a large melon, but for our Northern Established in 1802. W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. ennat be 
gardens the best I yet know of. Miller’s ESTABLISHED IN 1840. iar In writing, mention this Bs sna line haw 
Cream is too late by all odds, growing well oe i P= ea the fine 
but producing little. Osage is a trifle better SHEET METAL et ae q 
| but too late. Of watermelons, Henderson’s yi 
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Ripe is early but bears poorly; Kolb’s Gem known for roofing purposes all over the world, These met- — 
too late. The Christmas melon is setting t als put into the shape of our shingles or roofing are easier 
finely, but will probably not ripen fruit in 
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SAVE THE WOOD ASHES. 


$1000 fora Husband! 












: a our ng and G cell us correctly 
i Woop ashes have too great a value to be - ; warren the Bibtois the word “HUS nid $100 IN GASH: tears $6 wird $26. the fourth 
; wasted. Every farmer’s family should make aun er eee tt ee ety fee. 5, the fth it » and tothe rte send ae AG Soup ae pie = qh oping AME: 
its own soap supply. It is cheaper forthe | Is unsurpa by any furnace made. Has every im- well bound, in cloth and gilt. ah Ay a ad $20.0 oredr 

When provement. Send for price list. Pit: pt wou LO. secure one. ct 


farmer to make soap than to buy it. 
not utilized on the farm, “‘soap grease’’ is 


and we wish —— ~] ota oor eaed 
bayments, as al re mu: 
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Were giventhe Highest Award 
At the great Mechanics’ Fair held in Boston, 1887. 
For Cooking and Heating they please the most ex- 
ing: for Beauty of Design and Fineness of Finish 
they suit the most critical. 
ASK youR DEALER por THEM, 
ANUFACTURED 


WEIR STOVE CO., TAUNTON, MASS, 
i TRAVEL. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
VEN 


lan 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and h 
of accommodations (daily) between a 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
Similar ma; magnificent VESTIBU. LE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
+ a CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
ars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair E) 
and sone Sleeping Cars. The d 
NELSO: ORTON, HUTCHINSON, WI 
WELL, and all mw bs South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
and Texas. California Excursions daily. 

Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven- 

worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The popular tourist line to the scenicresorts 
and hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” of 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
ctinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Act. 
CHICAGO, iLL. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8,000 
miles of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
Kansas City line.’ In construction it ranks as the 

best built railroad in the United States.” The heavi- 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 

e having been selected). 

The passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
the finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 

e cartothe rear Pullman. These trains are 
lig with electric lamps and heated with steam 
frem the engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 

degree of safety, coupled with the greatest com- 
and eg of auy retwey train on earth. The 
ticket ts throughout the East are already sup- 
Dlied with | tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Pros. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 























Viness, Dura Durability cee Vinee 8g 





E BROS., Proprietors, Canton. Maas. 


The Last is the Best. 


In 1904-5-6 Lewis and Clarke, under the direction of 
Milk River Valleys. “The econ treaties rovide “for 





the opening of 17,000,000 AC S of the richest 
well-wate and favorably situsted AG ” 
JRAL and GRAZING S of the entire 


public domain. Mild and shcrt winters; cattle and 
other stock graze the year round. Spring seeding in 
February and March. Early harvest and large yield. 


THE 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Ry. 


The Pe eye f on the contioess. Falls of the 
Missouri; Gate of the Mounta’ issouri, Prickly 
Pear, and Boulder Canyons. Fort Benton, Great 
Falls, Helena, and Butte. 

Low rates. New Equipment. Luxurious Dining 
and Sleeping Cars. Send for maps and full informa- 


tion. 

Cc, WARREN, W.S.ALEXANDER 
ont Passenger Agent. Gen’l Trafic Manager. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

TWO MILLION ACRES of choice tands in MINNE- 
SOTA for sale on easy terms by the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and Manitoba Railway Co. This is chiefly 
prairie and timber land of great corey. adapted to 
dairy, stock, and general farming; well watered with 
beautiful lakes and streams; convenient to schools, 
churches, railways, and markets. Climate noted for 

health of both people and stock. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 


Land Commissioner St. Paul, Minn. 
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Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 





With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to-Restore Gray 


twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “ THE LNDEPENDENT”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt 1etters, making %t quite orna 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
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‘‘The most influential religious organ in the States.”—Spectator, London, Eng. 
‘The most interesting religious paper published in the English language.”—The 
Pall Mall Gazette, London, Eng. 

‘* A great religious journal.”—The Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 

‘Clearly stands in the forefront as a weekly religious magazine,”—The Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘The strongest, largest, best, most widely circulated undenominational evangeli- 
cal religious weekly in this or any other country.”—The Baltimore Methodist, Balti 
more, Md. 

‘* Logical and consistent, with respect for decent men and honest opinions, it has- 
the good will of all Catholics.”—-The Catholic Review. 

‘It has the properties, tho not the form of a magazine, and there are but few 
magazines whose average table of contents affords a richer intellectual feast.”— 
The American Hebrew, New York City. 

‘The best religious paper in the world.”—CHARLES L. THompPson, D.D., late 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 

Our ‘‘ leading religious paper.”—Francis L, Patton, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Princeton College. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More econemical than the ordi- 

nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
Bon ders. Sold only in cans. en BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wali St., N. 


BUY 





uP THAT 


THE WRINGER Zi\\7. 
y/o: MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 


=a Saves half the labor of oth 
wringers, and costs but little hg 


L EMPIRES? Siotues. 
uae en yee eattee, my. x% 


LeBOSQUET 


erekW HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive PampLlet. 





APPARATUS. 


LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, | 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
66 Best Pianos pone several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
ate A B.S E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
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TRADE MARK 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO 
FINEST IN THE 


MAKE THEM THE 
worio.” 


“HEALTH, 


MY. 
Fitting 


ECONO 


Look at the new style 


Perfect 
_Rochester, N. Y.’’ 


COMFORT, 
HOUGH & FORD, 


Derby Last, first intro- = 
Manufacturers, 


duced by us this season tor 


Ladies’ 
shoes. Prize Medal award- 


ed Brussels International 


Exposition, 1888. 





KELLY’ $ DUPLEX &® GRINDING — 


1 BETTER than the “BEST MILL ON | EARTH? 4 
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ACE of any other Mil de. 
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Burr, giving Double 
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SPRINGFIELD ENGINE & THRESHER CO. Springfield, O 
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THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST FOR 


FLORENCE SILK MITTENS. 


This engraving shows the /ates* 
style of these goods. It is pub. 
lished as a protection 
for ladies who wish to 
obtain mittens well- 
made from GENULNE 


FLORENCE 
KNITTING SILK, 


Whatever thedesign, 
all real Florence Silk 
Mittens are sold one 
pairin a box, bearing 
the brand “Florence” 


The pattern shcwn here is lined in back and wrist 
with silk. They are perfect fitting and in cold climates are far 


more comfort- 


able than any glove, are moredurableand quite as elegant and 
fashionable as the best of gloves. Sold by all enterprising dealers, who can be supplied 


by 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 23 & 25 Creene St., New York. 





GRANITE I 


RONWARE. 


BROILING, BAKING, 
BOILING, PRESERVING, 
LIGHT; HANDSOME, 
WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 


The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen, 


Manufactured only by the 


St. Louis StampingCo.St. Louis 


For Sale by all Stove, Hardware and 
House Furnishing Dealers. 


Cook Book and Price List Free on Applications 
Be Sure to Mention this Paper. 
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GRANDFATHER? 


Follow the Boston fashion, keep record of your 


AVERY’S 


ANCESTRAL TABLETS. 


Best thing of kind made. Any number of genera- 


Price 50 cents. send for circulars. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., 


Publishers, Cleveland, O 


THOMSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


GLOVE - FITTING 
Corsets. 


NEVER HAVE BEEN 
EQUAL TO PRES- 
ENT MAKE, 

MORE POPULAR THAN 

EVER. 





J 


A PERFECT FIT 


CUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 


SHORT, MEDIUM 
AND EXTRA 


LONC. 
TWELVE GRADES 


HIG HEST AW ARDS 
GUARANTEED, 


QUALITY, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., NEW YORK, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


MITCHELL VANCE CO, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

| ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: S36 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW VORK CITY. 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Bolldings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING BALL CL 


383 Washington Street, Bosto 
aiden fase. New York, 
170 State Stréet, Chicago, 


FIX 


™ Open Fire-Places 


BEFORE COLD WEATHER. 


Weel. JacksOw-&() 


Union Square, N. Y. 


Many New Models for this Season. 


ONLY CONCERN HAVING THEIR OWN dee eesti 


























~ The Cotton Oil Product Co. 
RANCH, No 19 West 42d Street, 
Between sth and Oth Avtauts, 


NEW YORK. 





EMERSUN »: Bete 
WARRANTED V | D N 0 : 


WAREROOM 46ATREMO 


Send ¢ ore al foi ‘Pamphiet. 





m A $65.00 
eer Sewing Machine! 


For $18.00. 
Black Walnut Furniture Cov- 
Leaf, 5 Drawersand Full 
ttachments. Wa d. 
4 lb Teaor Family Scale, $1.90. 
1, other ‘Articles % to 
usual prices. Send for Catalogue. 
HICAGO SCALE CO,, Chicago. 








Tuy Iepapaspsst Pres, 3B TO 43 GOLD Steust weAR FULTON Stee 


SOLID SILVE 


4 ce 
Exclusively, 





Whiting Mfg Co Co 
SILVERSMITHs. © 


The above trade-mark, to be found e 
on SOLID SILVER, is a guarantes @ 
quality as absolute as the Hall} 
England. E- 
Unique and appropriate WEDDIW 
GIFTS, in every variety of treatmes 
known to the silversmith’s art, 











W. &B. DOUG é 


MIDDLETOW 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John gt New 
1% Lake St., Chicago, roan 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic 
E im, 


WorKS FOUNDED I 
Highest tae aw: 





Low Estimates. 


Some mc st 


SUPERIOR ROOFING. 


Plain and Corrugated, Iron and Ste 
Cheapest because best. Send for 
logue. It will interest you. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CC 


161 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohie, 
Waterproof C ts 


Mackintos are the dekn 


edged leaders. Made of dark gray or brown ¢ 
cloth, absolutely waterproof, and a most nece 
and stylish garment for business, driving or tra’ 
ing, Imported direct from the celebrated En 
manufacturers. With Byers’ Patent Epauletted Vi 
tilation, which creates a free circulation of air 


every motion of the body, and entirely overcomes 
usual objection to gentlemen’s waterproof gaf garm 
Our stock is the newest, largest and 

the U.S. Ira Perego, 128 and 130 Fulton Street, New 
York. Send 5c. for new illustrated Catalogue S 
everything in Gentlemen’s Wear, Bicycle, +} 
and Athletic outfits. 
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OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, — 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 4 
penetrates the Agricultural, ! Mining ~ 
and Commercial Centres of 


WEST = NORTHWEST _ 
The Unrivaled Equipment of the 


Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and = 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting Tor” 
Portland, Denver, San Franuedl : 
and all Pacific Coast Points. Ss 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 
full information, apply to any Ticket saat 
address the Gen’| Passenger Agent, 
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